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TO   MY   WIFE 


Tm  just  a  poor  wayfariri  stranger 
Travelin  through  this  world  of  woe 
And  there's  no  sickness,  no  toil  and  trouble 
In  that  fair  land  to  which  I  go  .  •  • 


PEOPLE  were  in  a  panic  that  summer.  Astronomers  had 
said  there  was  a  meteor  which  was  driving  toward  the  earth  at 
great  speed  and  was  to  appear  one  night  in  the  month  of  June. 
If  this  huge  ball  of  fire  with  a  tail  struck  the  earth,  it  would 
be  the  end  of  the  world.  In  the  hearts  of  some  men  was  panic, 
in  the  hearts  of  many,  great  concern.  Others  took  it  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  The  newspapers  had  reported  many  people  kill- 
ing themselves  in  order  to  avoid  the  terrible  day  soon  to  come. 

The  time  arrived.  The  night  had  come  when  this  fierce 
thing  from  the  heavens  was  to  appear. 

A  man  and  his  wife,  a  farmer  he  was,  lived  on  a  small  hill 
in  a  small  house  with  their  four  children,  two  boys  and  two 
girls.  They  were  one  year,  three  years,  five  years,  and  seven 
years  old,  and  there  was  soon  to  be  another.  This  thing  that 
was  to  happen  bore  heavily  on  the  minds  of  this  farmer  and  his 
family  who  lived  on  top  of  the  hill  in  Jasper  County,  Hunt 
City  Township. 

The  dreaded  night  came.  At  the  time  the  destructive  force 
was  to  appear  the  farmer  stirred  from  his  bed,  dressed  himself, 
and  stole  silently  out  into  the  small  front  yard  and  lifted  his 
eyes  to  the  bright  heavens.  He  looked  in  the  direction  where 
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the  strange  star  was  to  appear  and,  lo,  his  heart  sank  because 
in  the  heavens  he  did  see  what  had  been  foretold  in  the  papers. 
He  was  afraid. 

He  walked  back  to  his  house  and  in  a  quiet  voice  said, 
"Dellie,  come  here."  The  woman,  heavy  with  child,  arose  from 
her  bed  in  her  sleeping  garments,  went  to  her  husband,  took 
hold  of  his  hand  and  said,  "My  God,  Frank,  is  it  there?  Did 
you  see  it?"  He  replied,  "Don't  get  excited.  It  seems  very  far 
away  and  I  am  sure  it  will  miss  us." 

They  walked  to  the  yard  and  both  watched  this  strange 
thing  in  the  sky  until  daybreak.  She  returned  to  make  break- 
fast; he  fed  the  horses  and  prepared  for  his  daily  work  as  usual. 

The  earth  was  spared  and  continued  on  its  orbit  as  it  had 
done  for  millions  of  years. 

Not  many  nights  after  that  the  farmer  stayed  awake  again. 
This  time  because  another  child  was  to  be  born  unto  his  good 
wife  and  himself.  Evening  came  and  darkness,  and  he  knew 
that  this  was  the  night.  A  doctor  had  been  sent  for  and  a 
midwife  was  already  there,  a  good  woman,  Linny  Dillman  by 
name.  The  other  children  had  been  put  to  sleep.  There  was 
a  kerosene  light  burning  in  the  room  and  one  burning  in  the 
kitchen.  Outside  the  bedroom  where  the  woman  was  having 
her  labor  stood  a  great  oak  tree,  its  leaves  moving  gently  as 
the  breeze  silently  filled  the  night.  The  stars  shone.  The 
woman  heard  a  bird  singing  in  the  tree;  he  started  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  During  her  suffering  the  bird  never  stopped 
singing.  Two  o'clock  the  bird  was  singing;  four  o'clock  the 
doctor  came  and  the  bird  was  singing;  six  o'clock  the  child 
came.  The  bird  stopped  singing  and  flew  away.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  story. 
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There  was  a  lane  leading  up  to  the  house  on  the  hill.  On 
each  side  of  the  lane  was  a  zigzag  rail  fence.  The  two  rows  of 
rail  fence  extended  to  the  house  and  down  to  the  public  road. 
My  first  recollection,  my  first  inkling  of  being  alive,  was  in 
a  corner  of  one  of  the  angles  of  this  rail  fence.  Someone  had 
propped  me  against  it.  There  I  heard  a  noise.  It  became 
clearer  and  more  distinct;  a  symphony  of  a  million  frogs 
played  music  and  it  fell  upon  my  ear  and  it  was  pleasant.  And 
I  did  listen  a  long  time.  It  was  just  evening,  dusky  dark,  and 
two  little  boys  came  from  the  cornfield  and  had  made  corn- 
stalk fiddles.  They  had  put  resin  on  the  bows  and  were  fiddling 
on  these  little  instruments  and  my  older  brother,  whose  name 
was  Artie,  said,  "Here,  we  have  brought  you  one  too."  And  I 
was  handed  a  cornstalk  fiddle  and  cornstalk  bow,  and  he  took 
my  hands  and  showed  me  how  to  fiddle  on  it.  So  we  all  three 
fiddled  and  we  laughed  gaily  and  it  was  fine  music  that  we  and 
the  frogs  did  make. 

The  next  thing  I  remember,  there  was  great  excitement  in 
our  home.  Aunt  Vinie  was  coming.  Yes,  yes,  Aunt  Vinie.  What 
or  who  Aunt  Vinie  was,  I  had  no  idea.  I  only  knew  that  some- 
thing nice  was  going  to  happen  to  us.  It  was  only  after  I  heard 
shouts,  "Here  she  comes,"  and  looked  down  the  lane  and  saw 
a  gray  horse  pulling  a  buggy  come  trotting  up  to  the  house, 
that  I  knew.  So  this  was  Aunt  Vinie,  a  lady  who  jumped  from 
the  buggy  and  said,  "This  is  for  you,"  and  she  held  in  her 
hand  a  green-based  kerosene  lamp  and  it  was  a  very  pretty 
color.  The  gray  horse's  name  was  Rat. 

Next,  I  remember  a  tragedy.  Our  old  dog  Nellie.  I  didn't 
see  her  die  but  they  told  me  that  she  was  gone,  that  she  had 
died.  She  ate  fishbones. 
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One  fine  summer  morning  two  white  horses  drove  up,  their 
black  harness  decorated  with  white  celluloid  reins.  Holding 
the  collars  of  the  horses  were  two  hames.  On  the  top  of  each 
hame  was  a  bright-colored  brass  knob.  This  gay  ensemble 
pulled  a  bright  red  huckster  wagon  and  on  it  sat  a  man  smok- 
ing a  very  big  cigar.  In  his  mouth  was  a  large  brown  celluloid 
cigar  holder  which  held  the  big  cigar.  This  was  a  pretty  im- 
pressive sight.  Now  the  man's  name  was  Ansel  Wisnan,  and 
he  had  many  fine  things  in  that  wagon.  There  was  fine-smelling 
coffee  which  he  ground  in  a  little  red,  round  grinder  with  a 
crank  and  wheel.  The  coffee  came  out  in  a  little  box  and  then 
it  was  poured  in  a  sack  and  tied.  A  fine  gadget.  I  wanted  it  but 
I  didn't  get  it.  There  were  bolts  of  gingham,  many  bright 
colors;  there  were  sugar  and  spices  and  canned  goods,  dried 
prunes,  dried  apricots,  and  best  of  all,  candy  and  chewing 
gum.  Under  this  wagon  were  crates  full  of  chickens.  Our 
chickens  had  been  caught  to  trade.  Ansel  Wisnan  would  hold 
them  on  a  little  scale  with  his  right  hand  to  calculate  the 
weight  of  the  chickens  and  put  them  in  the  crates  under  the 
wagon.  And  the  hens  would  cackle  and  complain  and  feathers 
would  fly. 

There  was  a  disturbance.  A  buxom  country  lass  who  lived 
some  distance  away  had  had  trouble  with  a  young  heifer.  The 
heifer  had  gotten  loose  and  her  father  must  have  said,  "Go 
get  her."  She  had  taken  after  the  heifer  and  the  heifer  had 
led  her  a  mile  from  home.  We  were  trading  with  the  huckster 
when  the  heifer  jumped  the  rail  fence  and  rushed  into  our 
yard  past  the  huckster-man.  He  laughed  and  laughed  and 
laughed,  and  he  finally  said  when  he  had  stopped  laughing, 
"That  is  the  best  show  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  my  treat,"  and 
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he  gave  us  all  candy  and  chewing  gum.  There  were  pepper- 
mint drops,  gumdrops,  candy  corn,  and  best  of  all,  stick  candy 
with  peanut  butter  in  the  middle. 

Another  time  there  was  great  excitement.  There  were  shouts 
from  the  children  and  my  mother  pulled  back  the  curtain 
and  she  said,  "Why,  it's  Mr.  Bean."  Mr.  Bean  came  on  foot 
and  he  had  a  very  large  pack  on  his  back  and  he  carried  a  staff 
in  his  right  hand.  He  came  in,  took  off  his  pack  and  we  gath- 
ered around.  In  this  pack  were  many  wonderful  things  for  a 
child  to  see.  And  the  smell  that  came  from  the  bag  was  a 
new  smell  and  pleasant.  In  the  pack  he  had  perfumed  soap, 
medicine,  safety  pins,  thread,  needles,  home  remedies,  salve, 
physics,  shawls,  bright-colored  handkerchiefs  and  many  other 
things. 

Now  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  lived  a  man  called 
Frank  Bruff.  He  had  a  son  about  two  years  older  than  I,  and 
my  family  went  visiting  there  one  time  and  his  wife  had 
popped  popcorn.  I  remember  the  smell  of  that  popcorn  and  I 
tasted  it  and  it  was  good.  Victor  Bruff,  the  son,  and  I  ate  pop- 
corn from  a  large  heaping  dishpan;  we  threw  popcorn  on 
each  other  and  in  our  glee  turned  the  dishpan  over  and  both 
got  paddled. 

After  we  had  finished  our  crying,  Victor  Bruff  asked  me, 
"Would  you  like  to  have  a  billy  goat?"  I  didn't  know  what  a 
billy  goat  was  but  I  said,  "Yes."  He  said,  "I  want  a  billy  goat 
too."  Then  with  a  great  long  cry  at  the  top  of  his  voice  he 
announced,  "B-u-r-1-1-1  I-ves  wants  a  billy  goat,  B-u-r-1-1-1  I-ves 
wants  a  billy  goat,"  until  his  mother  made  him  stop. 

After  we  had  gone  home  and  were  sitting  out  on  the  porch, 
his  voice  could  be  heard  a  mile  away  floating  up  the  hill  cry- 
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ing,  "B-u-r-1-1-1  I-ves  wants  a  billy  goat,  B-u-r-1-1-1  I-ves  wants  a 
billy  goat."  Every  evening  would  come  the  same  cry,  "B-u-r-1-1-1 
I-ves  wants  a  billy  goat."  I  began  to  think  that  a  billy  goat  was 
necessary. 

Our  family  gathered  around  a  large  table  in  the  kitchen  at 
mealtime.  At  breakfast  large  slabs  of  cured  ham  were  on  the 
table,  brown  and  juicy.  Baking-powder  biscuits,  soft  and  fluffy 
and  steamy,  were  taken  from  the  oven.  Flour  gravy  made 
from  the  ham  grease  was  in  a  bowl.  A  large  pitcher  of  milk 
and  mush  was  always  present.  And  down  at  my  mother's  side, 
on  a  small  stool  three  or  four  inches  high,  sat  a  huge  coffeepot. 
One  morning  at  breakfast  time  I  was  lifted  from  my  high  chair 
and  I  began  to  explore  around  the  kitchen.  I  came  to  the  stool 
and  knocked  it  over.  A  boiling  pot  of  hot  coffee  turned  over 
on  my  left  leg.  I  screamed.  It  was  wintertime  and  I  had  on 
long  fleece-lined  underwear,  "union  suits"  we  called  them.  My 
mother  picked  me  up,  held  the  fleece-lined  leg  of  the  under- 
wear away  from  my  leg,  and  cut  the  garment  away  with  some 
scissors  but  I  was  badly  scalded. 

Various  medicines  were  applied  but  nothing  seemed  to 
work.  Now  it  so  happened  that  my  father  had  been  treating  a 
horse  who  had  cut  himself  on  barbed  wire  with  a  certain  kind 
of  liniment.  This  liniment  was  applied  to  the  horse's  injured 
parts  by  a  long  turkey  feather.  And  I  remember  he  came  to 
me  one  day  and  said,  "See  this  feather?"  I  said,  "Yes."  He  said, 
"I  am  going  to  put  some  medicine  on  your  leg  with  this 
feather.  Isn't  it  a  pretty  feather?"  And  I  said  yes  it  was  a  pretty 
feather.  Then  he  gently  treated  my  wound  with  horse  liniment 
and  in  a  few  days  it  was  well.  The  liniment  had  a  very  peculiar 
smell. 
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The  yellow-clay  land  of  Jasper  County  was  not  very  pro- 
ductive. Those  farmers  who  farmed  on  the  share,  as  our  family 
was  doing  then,  moved  frequently.  "We  are  moving  in  March." 
I  heard  a  hundred  times,  "We  are  moving  in  March."  I  didn't 
know  what  moving  was  and  I  didn't  know  what  March  was, 
but  the  time  came  when  two  large  wagons  were  pulled  to  the 
front  of  the  house  and  my  father  and  a  neighbor  began  to  pile 
on  the  furniture.  The  dishes  were  packed,  the  bedclothing 
was  packed  in  boxes,  home-canned  goods  were  packed;  great 
hams  and  shoulders  and  sides  of  meat  were  packed.  The  two 
wagons  were  loaded  to  the  brim.  I  was  placed  beside  my  fa- 
ther on  the  front  wagon.  My  father  said,  "Giddup,"  and  the 
team  started  moving  forward,  and  in  my  mind  I  thought,  so 
this  is  March. 

Our  new  farm  was  surrounded  by  woods  on  two  sides,  by  a 
meadow  on  one  side  and  a  road  on  the  front  side.  The  first 
time  we  went  into  the  woods  that  summer  my  father  said, 
"You  are  going  to  like  this."  And  he  pulled  a  green  fruit  from 
a  tree  and  he  said,  "Bite  into  it."  I  did  and  it  was  filled  full  of 
rich,  creamy,  sweet  stuff.  Also  inside  this  green  sack  were  black 
seeds.  I  ate  one  of  the  fruit  and  I  ate  two  and  I  wanted  a  third 
but  my  father  said,  "No,  they  are  too  rich.  You  should  never 
eat  more  than  two  pawpaws." 

Now  down  the  road  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  on  the 
other  side  was  another  house.  One  night  Father  said  our  neigh- 
bor in  this  house  had  asked  us  all  to  come  down  and  hear  a 
talking  machine.  What  is  a  talking  machine,  thought  I.  There 
was  great  interest  in  this  event  and  I  expected  something  spe- 
cial. We  all  walked  down  to  the  other  farmer's  house  and  went 
in  the  front  room  and  there  on  a  table  sat  a  great  big  black 
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morning-glory.  Under  this  big  morning-glory  was  a  little  box 
and  on  the  little  box  was  a  cylinder  all  bright  and  shiny.  On  the 
side  of  the  box  was  a  crank  and  the  man  bade  us  sit  down  and 
he  began  to  turn  the  crank  and  he  said,  "I  will  play  this  one 
of  Ada  Jones  and  Lynn  Spencer."  He  put  a  black  cylinder 
over  the  shiny  cylinder  and  out  of  this  big  black  morning- 
glory  came  music  such  as  I  had  never  heard  and  we  listened 
a  very  long  time.  And  I  thought  what  a  fine  thing  to  have  a 
talking  machine. 

Not  many  days  after  that  my  mother  was  called  down  to 
this  house.  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  for  but  I  was  too  small  to 
be  left  alone  so  my  mother  took  me  along.  I  was  left  out  in  the 
yard  to  play  alone.  A  doctor  came  with  a  black  bag  and  my 
mother  told  me  that  the  farmer's  wife  was  sick.  I  finally  went 
into  the  kitchen  and  I  heard  someone  say,  "The  baby  was 
born  dead."  And  then  I  saw  the  woman  with  her  breasts  all 
bare  and  there  was  a  crock  on  the  table  and  they  were  taking 
milk  by  hand  from  her  breasts,  which  were  very  large,  and  she 
was  crying. 

It  was  that  summer  funny  things  began  to  grow  on  my  hand. 
My  father  said  they  were  warts.  I  had  an  uncle  who  was  a  wart 
charmer.  My  uncle  would  come  to  you  if  you  had  warts  and 
he  would  go  through  a  rigamarole  under  his  breath,  clap  his 
hands  together  a  couple  of  times  and  say  some  more  funny 
words  and  in  a  few  days  you  would  have  no  warts. 

So  my  Uncle  Earl  was  called  and  he  sat  me  down  on  a  chair 
and  he  got  down  on  his  knees  in  front  of  me  and  he  went 
through  this  ceremony. 
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That  night  I  went  to  bed.  I  was  very  conscious  of  the  warts 
and  was  wondering  what  Uncle  Earl  had  said  and  what  in  the 
sam  hill  was  agoin'  on;  I  was  puzzled.  As  I  lay  there,  all  at 
once  a  wart  began  to  grew  on  my  nose.  I  reached  up  and  felt 
it  and  it  was  getting  bigger  and  bigger  and  it  got  so  big  that  it 
was  bigger  than  I  was.  And  then  it  began  to  pull  me  by  the 
nose,  this  wart  did.  And  it  pulled  me  out  of  the  house,  out 
onto  the  lawn  and  over  the  fence  into  the  meadow.  Now  the 
moon  was  shining  bright  and  in  the  meadow  were  many 
rabbits.  I  could  see  them  sitting  around  with  their  ears  stick- 
ing up.  One  rabbit,  bigger  than  all  the  others,  was  hitting 
the  ground  with  his  right  paw,  thump,  thump,  thump,  thump, 
thump,  thump. 

The  big  rabbit  hopped  up  to  me  and  said,  "Come  with  me." 
So  I  followed  the  rabbit,  the  big  wart  still  balanced  on  my 
nose.  The  rabbit  finally  came  to  a  hole.  We  went  into  the 
hole  and  all  the  rabbits  were  sitting  around  a  fire  and  they 
were  all  making  music  like  the  music  I  had  heard  in  the  talk- 
ing machine.  And  the  big  rabbit  said,  "If  you  can  make  music 
like  the  music  on  the  talking  machine,  your  wart  will  go 
away."  So  I  said,  "I  will  try."  And  all  at  once  I  became  like 
the  big  black  morning-glory  and  the  wart  began  to  get  smaller 
and  smaller  until  it  was  no  more.  Then  the  big  rabbit  said, 
"Now  it  is  gone,  we  can  all  go."  So  we  all  hopped  out;  by  this 
time  I  was  a  rabbit  too.  We  scurried  across  the  fields  and  I 
jumped  the  fence  very  easily,  still  a  rabbit.  I  went  to  the 
house,  laid  my  long  ears  on  the  pillow  and  went  to  sleep.  And 
when  I  woke  up  next  morning  I  was  no  longer  a  rabbit  and 
there  was  no  wart  on  my  nose  and  no  warts  on  my  hands. 
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Poor  crops  due  to  poor  land  caused  Frank  Ives  and  his  family 
to  move  again.  The  move  was  not  very  far,  only  four  or  five 
miles,  but  the  same  kind  of  preparations  had  to  be  made  as 
before.  Again  two  wagons  and  the  family  left  a  farmhouse  and 
moved  to  another  some  four  or  five  miles  away. 

I  remember  sitting  on  the  wagon  watching  the  dog,  my 
friend  Old  Don,  run  ahead  of  us  and  then  wait  for  us,  then 
run  ahead  again.  My  father  seemed  a  little  sad.  He  seemed 
to  be  thinking:  What's  the  use;  the  next  one  will  probably 
be  worse.  I  sensed  that  he  hated  farming.  But  later  the  job  of 
unloading  and  moving  his  worldly  goods  and  his  family  into 
another  house  drove  such  thoughts  from  his  mind. 

It  was  a  two-story  house;  it  had  two  bedrooms  upstairs.  That 
would  have  worked  out  very  nicely  because  one  was  for  the 
boys,  the  other  for  the  girls.  However,  as  we  came  into  the 
front  room  which  was  to  be  the  parlor,  sometimes  called  the 
sitting  room  in  such  farmhouses,  we  spied  in  the  corner  a 
very  nice  black  leather  couch.  It  had  a  curve  on  one  end 
that  would  allow  you  to  be  half  reclining  and  half  sitting  up 
if  you  so  preferred.  My  mother  exclaimed,  "Why  there  is  a 
bed  for  Burl.  We're  in  luck." 

Now  I  had  been  sleeping  with  my  two  brothers  and  as  they 
would  turn  over  in  the  night,  they  used  to  squash  me  between 
them  and  wake  me  up.  I'd  hammer  them  on  the  back  and  some- 
times it  got  a  little  rough  in  the  bed  and  my  father  or  mother 
would  have  to  come  and  quell  the  riot.  Then  my  father  sug- 
gested that  I  sleep  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Occasionally  I  would 
get  a  good  kick  in  the  ribs  or  in  the  ear  or  in  the  nose  but 
in  general  it  was  better  than  being  the  meat  in  a  sandwich. 
Now  I  was  to  have  a  bed  of  my  own.  I  was  very  happy.  I  jumped 
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up  and  down  and  said,  "Now  this  is  a  fine  thing.  I  am  really 
getting  someplace,  a  bed  all  my  own." 

After  everything  was  put  in  its  proper  place  the  family  ate 
supper  and  sat  around.  A  storm  cloud  arose  in  the  west  with 
threatening  sounds  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning  which 
brightened  the  whole  heavens  and  the  earth.  Such  storms  were 
too  frequent  to  cause  concern  to  anybody  in  the  family  and 
we  decided  to  go  to  bed. 

I  went  to  bed  on  my  own  little  couch  that  night.  I  lay  and 
listened  to  the  approaching  storm.  It  seemed  very  hot  and 
sultry.  I  had  trouble  breathing  and  I  became  uncomfortable. 
It  seemed  that  I  had  some  kind  of  an  itch  or  a  rash  or  some- 
thing because  my  fingers  began  to  tear  into  my  flesh  as  I 
scratched.  I  turned  and  I  rolled  and  all  the  time  the  storm 
came  closer  and  became  more  furious. 

When  the  storm  had  reached  its  climax  and  bolts  of  light- 
ning made  the  earth  tremble,  and  the  rain  poured  down  on 
the  roof  and  made  a  big  noise,  I  could  no  longer  stay  on  my 
bed,  it  was  too  uncomfortable.  I  itched  too  much,  I  pained, 
and  my  body  bled  from  the  scratching.  I  yelled  to  my  father, 
"I  can't  sleep."  And  he  replied,  "Go  to  sleep,  the  storm  will 
never  bother  you;  lightning  will  never  kill  you.  If  it  does  you 
won't  know  anything  about  it  so  there's  no  use  to  have  fear 
of  it." 

I  had  heard  this  before  and  it  had  taken  away  the  fear  of 
storms  so  I  was  not  afraid  this  night,  but  I  was  suffering  because 
I  was  tired  and  wanted  to  sleep  but  something  was  driving  me 
wild  and  I  could  not.  I  went  to  my  father's  room  and  I  said, 
"I  can't  sleep.  I  want  to  sleep  with  you  or  I  want  to  sleep  with 
my  brothers.  I  can't  sleep  in  there." 
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My  parents  said,  "Why  are  you  afraid?  Shame  on  you.  A  big 
boy  like  you  afraid  to  sleep  alone."  I  must  have  been  four  or 
five  at  the  time. 

I  said,  "I'm  not  afraid  to  sleep  alone  but  I  just  can't  sleep 
in  there." 

'Twas  then  that  my  father  said,  "Wait  a  minute,"  and  he  lit 
a  light.  The  thunder  rolled  and  the  lightning  flashed  and  the 
rain  came  down  in  sheets  and  the  wind  blew  the  rain  against 
the  windowpanes. 

My  father  said,  "Let's  look  at  you."  He  looked  and  all  over 
my  body  were  bumps  and  many  were  bleeding  where  I  had 
scratched.  My  father  said,  "My  God,  bedbugs!" 

We  went  to  my  bed  and  crawling  over  my  sheets  and  over 
my  pillow  and  under  the  blankets  were  many  little  black  bugs 
with  a  thousand  legs,  each  all  puffed  up  with  its  belly  full 
of  my  blood. 

Father  went  back  and  said,  "My  God,  Dellie,  the  place  is 
alive  with  bedbugs.  We  can't  live  here.  What  will  we  do  now?" 

She  said,  "Well,  maybe  they  are  just  in  that  old  couch; 
maybe  they  are  not  all  over  the  house." 

Frank  Ives  said,  "They  must  be,  there's  too  many  of  them." 

When  the  storm  was  over  some  half-hour  later,  all  of  our 
bedding  was  taken  to  the  barn  and  laid  on  the  hay  in  order  to 
protect  our  feather  beds  and  straw  ticks  from  invasion  by 
these  evil  parasites.  It  had  cooled  off  after  the  rain  and  we 
all  had  a  fine  time  sleeping  in  the  barn. 

Next  day  all  the  furniture  was  moved  out  and  painted  with 
kerosene.  The  house  was  closed  and  rags  stuck  in  all  possible 
ventilation  spots  and  my  father  lit  some  kind  of  chemical  and 
all  day  long  the  house  was  filled  with  smoke  and  nobody  en- 
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tered  it.  We  cooked  in  the  yard  and  slept  in  the  barn  on  the 
hay. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  fine  idea  all  the  time 
and  I  suggested  as  much.  But  my  father  said,  "I  don't  think 
it  would  be  very  good  when  it  gets  cold,  but  it's  kind  of  fun 
now,  ain't  it?" 

The  old  couch  had  been  carried  across  the  road  and  I  had 
watched  my  private  sleeping  quarters  go  up  in  smoke  and  I 
found  myself  again  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  with  an  occasional 
toe  in  my  ear  and  a  few  kicks  in  the  slats. 

Down  the  road  about  a  mile  from  our  house  lived  a  farmer 
whose  name  was  Jim  Parr.  Jim  Parr  was  not  a  very  good 
farmer;  he  moved  from  farm  to  farm.  He  had  a  big  family  of 
about  ten  children  and  he  was  nearly  always  poverty-stricken. 
But  he  srot  alonsf. 

One  night  a  bolt  of  lightning  shook  the  earth  and  the  build- 
ings for  miles  around.  I  heard  my  father  get  up  and  he  said, 
"I  think  that  one  struck  something."  He  went  out  into  the 
rain  and  looked  around  and  saw  a  light.  He  said,  "It's  down 
at  Jim  Parr's."  He  put  on  his  coat  and  hat  and  ran  as  fast  as 
he  could  down  the  road. 

I  looked  out  of  the  window.  The  clouded  sky  was  bright  as 
Jim  Parr's  barn  and  cattle  and  horses  and  all  his  feed  for  the 
winter  burned  to  the  ground.  The  sparks  from  the  barn  were 
blown  by  the  fast  wind  onto  the  house  and  the  house  too 
caught  on  fire  and  it  burned  to  the  ground. 

Ten  children,  all  as  wet  as  could  be,  and  Jim  Parr  and  his 
poor  wife  came  to  our  house.  We  shared  our  beds  with  them 
and  built  a  fire  and  they  hung  their  clothes,  the  only  things 
they  had  in  the  world,  the  wet  clothes  they  wore  on  their 
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backs.  They  hung  them  on  chairs  around  the  heat  of  the 
stove  to  dry  and  they  slept  on  pallets  on  the  floor.  Next  day 
the  children  went  to  neighbors  and  relatives;  Jim  Parr,  his 
wife  and  the  baby  stayed  with  us. 

One  morning  not  long  after  that  my  father  hitched  up  his 
team  to  a  wagon  and  put  a  large  hayrack  on  it  and  started 
through  the  countryside.  Two  other  farmers  did  the  same. 
They  returned  and  took  all  they  had  gotten  to  another  farm- 
house. They  had  gotten  furniture,  bedclothes,  cooking  uten- 
sils, stoves,  and  a  complete  outfit.  One  farmer  gave  a  calf,  an- 
other a  cow,  another  gave  a  horse  and  harness,  another  a 
horse;  one  gave  some  sheep,  another  hogs,  another  clothes 
and  play  things,  another  canned  goods,  hams,  and  sides  of 
meat,  cans  of  lard — even  pictures  for  the  walls.  Before  long 
Jim  Parr  was  operating  again  as  if  the  lightning  had  never 
struck.  Christian  insurance. 

One  summer  after  the  garden  had  been  plowed  and  har- 
rowed my  mother  bought  onion  sets.  Now  these  little  bulbs 
had  to  be  set  out  in  the  fine  raked  dirt  which  had  been  made 
into  a  large  bed  with  rows  through  the  loose  earth.  My  mother 
and  I  were  out  placing  the  dirt  around  the  onion  sets  when 
she  started  a  song  and  I  joined  in  on  the  harmony.  So  as  we 
set  out  the  onions  we  joyfully  sang: 

You  are  drifting  jar  from  shore 

Leaning  on  an  idle  oar, 

You  are  drifting,  slowly  drifting 

Drifting  down. 

From  the  Fathers  loving  care 
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To  the  darkness  of  despair, 
You  are  drifting,  slowly  drifting 
Drifting  down. 

As  we  finished  this  chorus  we  heard  someone  out  on  the 
road  say,  "Fine.  Fine.  Sing  it  again." 

And  we  looked  out  and  who  should  we  see  but  Uncle  Ira 
Vance.  Uncle  Ira  had  fought  in  the  war  between  the  states 
and  he  had  once  shook  hands  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  said,  "You  will  have  to  do  that  on  the  stand  at  the  old 
soldiers'  reunion  next  Sunday.  How  about  it?" 

And  I  said,  "Sure  I  will." 

But  my  mother  said  that  she  wouldn't. 

So  he  said,  "Fine,  we'll  put  the  lad  on  the  program.  Will 
you  come?" 

And  my  mother  said,  "Yes,  we  are  planning  to  come." 

So  it  was  arranged. 

That  fine  Sunday  morning  we  all  got  in  the  surrey  and 
started  for  Hunt  City.  We  drove  toward  the  town,  trotting 
along  at  good  speed  and  rode  into  the  grove  next  to  the  town. 
There  were  many  buggies,  surreys,  wagons  and  a  few  automo- 
biles. As  we  drove  in,  our  horses  got  scared  by  a  fine-looking 
automobile  and  everyone  said,  "It's  a  Stanley  Steamer.  It  runs 
on  steam."  And  a  fine-looking  thing  it  was. 

We  went  into  the  picnic  ground  and  there  was  a  merry-go- 
round,  the  first  one  I  had  ever  seen.  The  horses  and  lions  and 
ducks  went  round  and  round  as  the  music  played,  and  what 
music  it  was,  but  I  didn't  know  how  to  dance  so  I  just  jumped 
up  and  down  and  yelled. 
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My  father  had  given  me  fifty  cents  to  spend  that  day  and  I 
got  on  the  merry-go-round  and  rode  fifty  cents'  worth.  Before 
the  half-hour  had  passed  I  was  broke. 

About  that  time  Uncle  Ira  Vance,  the  man  who  had  ar- 
ranged for  my  appearance  that  afternoon,  came  up  to  me  and 
said,  "Well,  are  you  all  ready  with  your  song?" 

And  I  replied  that  I  was  ready. 

And  he  said  to  me,  "When  you  have  finished  with  your 
song  come  to  me  and  I  am  going  to  pay  you  fifty  cents." 

I  thanked  him  and  said  that  I  would  be  around. 

I  was  very  hungry  about  noon  and  my  mother  had  brought 
a  large  basket  full  of  fried  chicken,  potato  salad,  boiled  eggs, 
pickles,  pie  and  cake,  and  many  other  things  to  eat.  But  I  did 
not  see  any  reason  why  a  person  should  eat  this  trash  when 
such  wonderful  things  as  hot  dogs  and  pink  lemonade  and 
crackerjack  were  to  be  had. 

I  went  to  one  of  the  stands,  got  up  on  the  bench  and  called 
the  man  with  the  tall,  white  hat  and  a  white  apron  over  to  me. 
I  said  to  him,  "I  am  going  to  sing  over  on  the  bandstand  when 
the  program  starts.  When  I  finish  my  song  Uncle  Ira  Vance  is 
going  to  give  me  fifty  cents.  I  would  like  to  have  two  hot  dogs 
and  a  glass  of  that  pink  lemonade  and  I  will  eat  it  now, 
and  then  I  will  come  and  pay  you  when  I  have  finished  my 


song. 


The  man  laughed  loudly  and  said,  "It's  a  deal.  Anything  you 
want." 

So  I  filled  up  on  hot  dogs  and  it  was  much  better  than  any- 
thing I  had  ever  tasted  before  in  my  life. 

The  band  played  and  a  man  gave  a  long  speech.  Somebody 
said  that  he  was  runnin'  for  something.  I  didn't  know  what 
that  meant  but  I  do  know  that  the  speech  was  mighty  long. 
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After  his  speech  the  people  applauded  a  little  and  he  sat  down. 
The  man  next  to  me  said,  "Oh,  he's  a  big  fourflusher.  I 
wouldn't  vote  for  him  on  a  bet." 

About  that  time  the  man  who  was  announcing  the  program 
said,  "And  now  we'll  have  a  song  by  Frank  Ives'  son,  Burl." 

I  had  decided  to  sing  "Barbara  Allen."  It  was  a  song  I  had 
learned  from  my  grandmother.  Before  the  hundreds  of  people, 
my  knees  shook  under  me,  but  I  sang  out  anyway: 

In  Scarlet  Town  where  I  was  born 
There  was  a  fair  maid  dwelliri 
Made  every  youth  try  "Well-a-day" 
And  her  name  was  Barbara  Allen. 

Twos  in  the  merry  merry  month  of  May 
When  the  green  buds  they  were  swellin 
Sweet  William  on  his  death  bed  lay 
For  the  love  of  Barbara  Allen. 

He  sent  his  servant  to  the  town 
To  the  place  where  she  was  a-dwellin 
Cried  "Master  bid  you  come  to  him, 
If  your  name  be  Barbara  Allen." 

Then  slowly  slowly  she  got  up 

And  slowly  went  she  nigh  him 

And  when  she  pulled  the  curtains  back 

Said,  "Young  man,  I  think  you  re  dyin." 
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"O  yes,  I  am  sick.  I  am  very  very  sick, 
And  I  never  will  be  better 
Until  I  have  the  love  of  one, 
The  love  of  Barbara  Allen." 

"O  ken  ye  not  in  yonder  town 
In  the  place  where  you  were  a-dwellin 
You  gave  a  toast  to  the  ladies  all 
But  you  slighted  Barbara  Allen." 

"O  yes  I  ken,  I  ken  it  well 
In  the  place  where  I  was  a-dwellin. 
I  gave  a  toast  to  the  ladies  all 
But  my  love  to  Barbara  Allen." 

Then  lightly  tripped  she  down  the  stairs 
He  trembled  like  an  aspen. 
Tis  vain,  tis  vain,  my  dear  young  man, 
To  hone  for  Barbara  Allen. 

He  turned  his  pale  face  to  the  wall 
For  death  was  in  him  dwellin. 
"Goodbye,  kind  friends  and  kinfolks  all 
Be  kind  to  Barbara  Allen." 
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She  walk-ed  out  in  the  green  green  fields, 
She  heard  his  death  bells  knellin, 
And  every  stroke  they  seemed  to  say, 
"Hard  hearted  Barbara  Allen." 

Her  eyes  looked  east,  her  eyes  looked  west, 
She  saw  his  pale  corpse  comin. 
She  cried,  "Bearers,  Bearers!  Put  him  down! 
That  I  may  look  upon  him." 

The  more  she  looked  the  more  she  grieved 
Until  she  burst  out  cryin. 
She  cried,  "Bearers,  Bearers!  Take  him  off! 
For  I  am  now  a-dijin" 

"O  father,  O  father,  go  dig  my  grave. 
Go  dig  it  deep  and  narrow. 
Sweet  William  died  for  me  today 

Til  die  for  him  tomorrow." 

'  » 

They  buried  her  in  the  old  church  yard, 
Sweet  Williams  grave  was  nigh  her. 
And  from  his  heart  grew  a  red  red  rose 
And  from  her  heart  a  briar. 
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They  grew  and  they  grew  o'er  the  old  church  wall 
Till  they  couldn't  grow  no  higher, 
Until  they  tied  a  true  lover's  knot 
The  red  rose  and  the  briar. 

There  were  whistles  and  shouts  and  much  cheering.  I  had 
knocked  them  cold.  They  wanted  me  to  come  back  and  sing 
another  song  but  I  thought  I'd  better  leave  well  enough  alone. 

As  I  came  down  from  the  rostrum,  Uncle  Ira  Vance  picked 
me  up  off  the  ground  and  threw  me  high  into  the  air  and 
caught  me.  Then  he  reached  in  his  pocket  and  gave  me,  not 
fifty  cents,  but  a  fine  green  dollar  bill. 

I  thanked  him  and  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to  the  hot-dog 
stand  and  paid  my  debt,  then  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to  the  merry- 
go-round  and  rode  up  the  rest  of  the  dollar. 

One  day  my  father  had  been  plowing  corn  all  day  and  the 
dust  rose  around  him  as  he  slowly  moved  with  his  team  and 
cultivator  across  the  forty-acre  field  which  lay  next  to  the 
house.  Occasionally  I'd  take  him  out  a  drink  of  cold  water 
from  the  well.  His  face  was  red  and  his  eyes  were  red  from  the 
dust;  he  had  a  red  handkerchief  tied  around  his  neck  and 
the  sweat  was  absorbed  into  his  blue  shirt  and  overalls.  And 
he  looked  as  if  someone  had  thrown  a  bucket  of  water  on 
him. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  turned  his  team  and 
the  cultivator  in  the  direction  of  the  barnyard,  unhitched  the 
horses  and  watered  them.  He  came  into  the  house  and  filled 
a  large  tub  full  of  water  and  bathed  therein. 
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When  he  had  on  clean  overalls  and  a  white  shirt  he  came  to 
my  mother's  side  and  said,  "Dellie,  I'm  agivin'  up  farming.  A 
man  works  himself  to  death  and  he  don't  get  anything  for  it. 
Maybe  enough  to  feed  the  family  but  just  barely  and  I  hate 
it.  I'm  goin'  into  something  else.  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer." 

His  wife  was  very  disturbed  and  said,  "What  else  can  you 
do?  What  else  are  you  fit  fer?" 

The  man  replied,  "Christ,  I  don't  know  but  there's  gotta 
be  something  else." 

The  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  he  saddled  the  young- 
est mare,  got  astride  her  and  trotted  down  the  road  looking 
for  a  job,  looking  for  a  place  for  himself  in  the  scheme  of 
things  where  he  was  better  fitted.  He  didn't  know  what  he 
was  looking  for;  he  just  rode  and  rode  all  that  day.  He  slept  in 
a  farmer's  house  some  ten  miles  away. 

For  the  next  two  days  he  searched  for  some  kind  of  work, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  day,  as  he  galloped  along  the 
road,  that  he  came  upon  some  men  building  a  concrete  cul- 
vert. They  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  work.  And  he  said,  "Yes, 
I  want  to  work." 

So  all  day  he  worked,  digging  out  the  foundation  for  a  cul- 
vert. The  next  day  he  helped  build  the  form  in  which  to  pour 
concrete  for  the  abutments  of  this  little  bridge.  The  day  after 
he  helped  pour  the  concrete,  mix  it  with  a  shovel  and  put  it 
into  its  proper  place  to  be  molded  into  a  bridge  to  carry 
water  and  for  people  to  ride  across  on. 

When  the  job  was  finished  Frank  Ives  looked  at  it  and  said, 
"That's  it.  I  can  do  it.  I  can  build  bridges." 

He  rode  home  and  told  his  wife  of  his  new  plan  and  she 
was  fearful  lest  he  should  fail. 
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He  read  in  the  paper  that  contracts  were  to  be  bid  off  for  a 
number  of  culverts  in  our  county.  He  went  there  and  told 
them  that  he  wanted  the  job.  The  county  superintendent  of 
highways  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Ives,  all  of  these  people  here  want 
the  job."  He  looked  around  and  saw  a  number  of  contractors. 

He  had  arranged  with  a  bank  to  finance  the  building  of 
these  bridges,  some  few  hundred  dollars,  and  he  asked  the 
procedure.  The  superintendent  told  him  he  would  have  to 
make  an  estimate  of  how  much  it  would  cost  him  to  build  the 
bridges,  taking  in  the  materials  and  the  labor  and  added, 
"Figure  over  that  how  much  profit  you  want  to  have  for  your- 
self and  then  hand  in  this  bid  with  a  check." 

Frank  Ives  did  this.  He  figured  it  out  and  handed  in  his 
bid  and,  lo,  he  was  the  lowest  bidder.  They  looked  at  his  check 
and  they  said,  "But  Mr.  Ives,  this  check  is  not  certified.  How 
do  we  know  it  is  good.  We  will  have  to  give  it  to  the  next 
lowest  bidder." 

'Twas  then  Frank  Ives  stood  up  and  with  an  angry  protest 
said,  "I  don't  write  bad  checks.  The  check  is  good." 

"We  understand  that,  Mr.  Ives,"  replied  the  superintendent, 
"but  it  is  customary  when  a  bid  is  handed  in  that  the  check  is 
certified  by  the  bank." 

Another  man  arose  and  said,  "Suppose  we  call  the  bank.  If 
the  check  is  good  I  move  that  we  give  the  job  to  Mr.  Frank 
Ives." 

Frank  Ives  smiled. 

The  bank  was  called  and  Frank  Ives  was  a  contractor,  no 
longer  a  farmer. 

From  this  bank  he  borrowed  enough  money  to  buy  a  con- 
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crete  mixer,  shovels,  wheelbarrows  and  things  necessary  to 
make  a  concrete  bridge.  They  arrived. 

The  plans  of  these  bridges,  called  blueprints,  were  sent  to 
Frank  Ives.  Hour  after  hour  he  wrestled  with  them  by  the  light 
of  a  kerosene  lamp.  The  day  he  started  the  job  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing. 

When  the  job  was  completed  it  was  inspected  by  the  county 
superintendent  of  highways  and  he  said,  "A  very  good  job  for 
the  first." 

Not  many  days  after  that  we  heard  an  auto  coming  down  the 
road  and  we  heard  a  horn  blowing,  toot  toot,  toot  toot,  and 
Frank  Ives  rode  up  in  a  Ford  roadster,  1914  model. 

The  radiator  was  a  shiny  brass  and  there  was  a  shiny  brass 
tank  on  the  side  which  furnished  gas  for  the  presto  lights.  We 
ran  out  and  climbed  all  over  the  thing.  I  began  tooting  the 
horn.  After  I  had  pressed  the  rubber  ball  which  made  this 
glorious  noise  a  number  of  times,  my  father  said,  "Now  that 
will  do,"  and  I  knew  what  that  meant  and  I  looked  at  some 
other  part  of  the  machine.  It  had  a  wonderful  smell  about 
it.  The  gasoline  and  the  oil  were  a  new  smell  to  me  and  I 
believed  that  it  was  the  best  car  in  the  world.  It  may  have 
been. 

Next  morning  my  father  went  out  and  tried  to  start  the 
thing  and  he  cranked  and  he  cranked  and  he  cranked  but  she 
would  not  go.  He  jacked  up  the  back  wheels  and  cranked  and 
cranked.  Then  he  got  out  a  little  book  and  began  to  read  and 
finally  he  looked  up  and  said,  "I  think  I've  got  her  flooded." 

And  then  a  few  minutes  later  she  was  belching  out  blue 
rings  of  smoke  and  the  motor  was  humming  and  Frank  Ives 
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rode  down  the  road,  as  his  children  cheered,  to  find  a  new 
place  to  live. 

The  place  he  found  was  near  the  home  of  my  grandfather, 
Cyrus  White,  and  my  grandmother,  Kate  White.  Her  name 
had  been  Kate  Flynn  before  she  was  married.  We  were  one 
of  a  group  of  four  farmhouses  not  very  far  apart.  This  little 
group  of  dwellings  was  called  Smokey  Row  and  was  referred 
to  as  "Old  Smokey." 

There  were  two  large  maple  trees  in  our  front  yard  and  one 
apple  and  one  cherry  tree  in  our  garden.  My  father  farmed 
only  a  little  corn  to  feed  the  horses  that  did  the  teaming  for 
his  bridgework. 

By  this  time  my  two  older  brothers,  Artie  and  Clarence,  had 
taken  over  the  jobs  of  teamsters.  They  hauled  gravel,  cement, 
sand,  lumber  and  steel  for  reinforcing.  By  the  time  they  were 
ten  and  twelve  they  were  doing  a  man's  work  and  were  a  very 
important  part  of  my  father's  efforts.  They  had  learned  all 
phases  of  bridgebuilding  and  were  better  at  it  than  most 
workers  my  father  hired. 

I  wanted  to  go  along  with  them  and  become  a  part  of  this 
wonderful  thing  of  building  bridges  but  I  was  kept  at  home 
and  I  spent  most  of  those  days  playing  with  a  blunt-nosed 
shepherd  dog,  my  good  and  loyal  friend,  Old  Don.  Old  Don 
had  long  yellow  hair  and  a  white  nose  and  ears  that  hung  down 
like  a  hound's. 

Everyday  as  the  clock  struck  five  Old  Don  would  leave  what- 
ever he  was  doing  without  being  told,  and  away  he'd  run  to  the 
pasture  and  bring  in  the  two  cows  to  be  milked.  This  was  his 
one  job  and  he  never  missed  a  single  time.  Many  happy  days 
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he  and  I  spent  running  across  the  fields,  through  the  yard  and 
down  the  road. 

Once  my  uncle  came  to  our  house  and  he  brought  a  sack  of 
marbles  with  him,  twelve  marbles  for  each  boy. 

The  older  boys  at  that  time  in  the  country  shot  marbles  for 
keeps.  It  was  a  game  of  skill,  but  to  me  they  were  just  pretty 
things  with  many  different  colors  winding  around  through  the 
crystal  balls.  I  didn't  know  when  my  brother  Clarence  asked 
me  to  play  marbles  with  him  that  if  I  didn't  get  my  marble 
closer  to  the  hole  than  he  that  he  was  to  get  my  marbles.  So 
I  was  very  happy  when  he  suggested  we  play  marbles.  But  I 
raised  an  awful  ruckus  when  he  began  to  take  my  marbles 
and  declared  he  had  won  them.  I  didn't  know  what  he  meant 
because  what  was  mine  was  mine. 

He  was  too  big  and  strong  for  me  to  tackle,  so  I  told  him  if 
he  didn't  give  me  back  my  marbles  I  was  going  down  in  the 
field  and  I  was  going  to  pull  up  all  the  popcorn  that  he  had 
planted  a  couple  of  months  before  and  which  was  now  about 
knee-high. 

He  said,  "You'd  better  not." 

I  was  so  angry  that  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  was  in  a  rage 
at  this  injustice  and  I  felt  a  tightness  in  my  chest  and  the  blood 
running  to  my  head  and  all  at  once  I  heard  a  small  voice  say, 
"Go  ahead,  pull  up  his  popcorn.  Go  ahead,  pull  up  his  pop- 
corn." 

I  knew  this  wasn't  the  right  thing  to  do  but  I  listened  to  this 
voice.  'Twas  then  that  I  became  aware  of  another  driving  force 
within  my  small  body.  After  this  voice  had  spoken  I  felt  strong 
and  I  rushed  at  my  big  brother  and  hit  him  about  the  knees 
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and  he  fell  down,  much  to  his  surprise.  With  not  a  little 
trouble  he  finally  pushed  me  away  and  gave  me  a  good  smack 
on  the  chin  and  I  fell  down. 

I  saw  that  was  no  good  and  away  I  went  in  a  rage  as  fast  as 
I  could  go  to  the  popcorn  patch.  As  soon  as  I  got  there  I  began 
pulling  up  popcorn  as  fast  as  I  could.  In  my  rage  I  threw  pop- 
corn in  every  direction.  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  up 
toward  the  house  and  I  saw  my  father  cutting  a  whip  from  the 
big  maple  tree  that  stood  in  front  of  it. 

When  I  saw  this  my  rage  changed  to  fear.  I  began  trans- 
planting the  popcorn  I  had  pulled  up  as  fast  as  I  could,  and 
pulled  up  weeds  in  order  to  distract  my  father  when  he  would 
come. 

When  he  arrived  with  the  long  switch  I  explained  that  I 
was  pulling  up  weeds.  With  the  end  of  the  switch  he  pointed 
at  a  large  stalk  of  popcorn  and  then  he  called  me.  I  wore  the 
stripes  of  that  switch  on  my  legs  and  buttocks  for  many  days. 

But  I  never  gave  in;  I  still  felt  that  injustice  had  been  done 
to  me.  My  father  had  not  understood  the  whole  story  but  he 
wasn't  going  to  have  a  destructive  influence  around  his  house 
and  he  was  right. 

One  day  as  Old  Don  and  I  were  trotting  through  the  orchard 
something  jumped  in  front  of  us  and  in  a  second  I  saw  Old 
Don  chasing  the  white  tail  of  a  rabbit  which  moved  up  and 
down  as  the  rabbit  sped  away  and  under  the  granary  with  Old 
Don  fast  on  his  heels. 

I  yelled,  "Catch  him,  Don,  catch  him." 

And  by  this  time  the  rabbit  had  found  refuge  under  the 
granary,  protected  by  two  large  two-by-eights  which  held  up 
the  floor  of  the  granary  and  which  extended  down  to  the  earth. 
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Old  Don  began  to  dig  and  he  and  I  crawled  in  under  the 
granary.  Slowly  Old  Don,  throwing  dirt  back  of  him,  came 
closer  and  closer  to  the  cottontail.  I  followed  along  by  the  side 
of  Old  Don,  digging  my  way  as  best  I  could,  yelling,  "Go  get 
him,  Don." 

"I  will,"  Don  barked,  and  his  front  paws  threw  piles  of 
loose  dirt  back  of  him  and  beside  him. 

As  we  came  close  to  the  animal  all  of  my  enthusiasm  for  the 
kill  vanished  because  as  the  dog  came  closer  to  the  bunny  I 
saw  the  frightened  animal  in  a  corner,  its  eyes  full  of  terror  and 
its  body  trembling  as  this  large,  yellow  beast  came  closer  and 
closer. 

I  pleaded  to  Old  Don  to  stop.  I  tried  to  get  close  enough  to 
him  to  pull  him  away  but  it  was  no  use.  At  that  moment  a 
tortured  cry  came  from  the  rabbit  as  two  rows  of  white  teeth 
crushed  the  head  and  the  frightened  eyes  of  the  bunny. 

In  August  Old  Don  went  under  the  house  and  would  not 
come  out.  He  just  stayed  under  the  house  and  growled.  His 
eyes  had  a  strange  look  in  them  and  it  seemed  that  he  had  his 
mouth  full  of  soapsuds. 

I  told  my  mother  and  she  bade  me  come  into  the  house  and 
stay,  that  Old  Don  was  mad.  And  I  said,  "What  is  that?  Mad?" 

She  said,  "He  must  have  hydrophobia.  These  are  dog  days, 
you  know." 

And  I  said,  "What  are  dog  days?" 

And  she  said,  "The  time  of  year  when  dogs  go  mad." 

I  didn't  understand  why  my  old  friend  should  be  under  the 
porch  growling  at  me  and  would  not  come  out.  So  when 
mother  wasn't  looking  I  went  out  and  called  him  asrain.  I 
stuck  my  head  under  the  porch  and  he  growled  and  lunged  at 
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me.  He  frightened  me  this  time.  I  went  back  in  the  house  and 
stayed.  I  was  upset  and  unhappy  that  my  old  friend  should 
treat  me  in  such  wise. 

When  my  father  came  home  Mother  called  to  him  and  told 
him  to  be  careful,  that  Old  Don  was  under  the  porch  and  she 
thought  he  was  mad.  Father  came  to  the  house,  got  his  shotgun 
and  as  I  stood  in  the  front  room,  I  felt  the  whole  house  vibrate 
as  two  barrels  of  buckshot  went  into  my  friend  and  companion. 
He  gave  one  last  yelp  and  died. 

He  was  taken  out  and  buried  out  in  the  field.  I  went  to  his 
grave  next  day  and  sat  a  very  long  time  and  wondered  what  it 
could  all  mean. 

The  fall  passed  and  it  was  lonely  without  Old  Don  and  my 
folks  would  not  get  another  dog  because  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. Another  reason  was  that  a  family  not  too  far  away  had 
had  a  cat  with  hydrophobia.  It  had  bitten  one  of  the  children 
and  in  a  few  days  the  child  was  as  raging  mad  as  Old  Don  and 
the  cat  had  been. 

The  leaves  turned  on  the  great  maple  tree.  It  was  red  and 
orange  and  yellow  in  color  with  bits  of  the  summer  green  here 
and  there.  The  leaves  fell  to  the  ground  and  were  raked  and 
burned  at  night.  It  was  a  fine  smell,  the  burning  leaves.  Then 
the  first  frost  came;  then  the  first  snow;  then  cold  winter;  then 
a  terrible  epidemic  of  diphtheria  struck  the  countryside. 

My  Uncle  Claude,  my  mother's  brother  who  lived  at  my 
grandfather's  house  with  his  parents,  came  down  with  this 
dreadful  disease  and  was  very  sick.  Then  my  two  brothers  and 
finally  my  youngest  brother  who  was  only  one  year  old,  his 
name  was  Lilburn.  He  was  a  bright  little  fellow  and  we  all  had 
great  fun  with  him.  He  had  a  wonderful  smile.  Soon  the  whole 
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family  with  the  exception  of  my  father  and  mother  were  in 
bed  with  diphtheria  and  they  worked  day  and  night  nursing, 


nursing. 


It  had  been  reported  that  there  was  a  new  serum  out  which 
would  check  this  terrible  plague  that  had  befallen  us.  Our  doc- 
tor who  lived  in  Willow  Hill  had  called  on  the  telephone  and 
said  that  he  had  a  supply  and  was  coming  out  to  inject  us  all. 
The  night  before  he  arrived  my  baby  brother  choked  to  death. 

The  doctor  came  on  a  white  horse.  It  had  plowed  all  the  way, 
some  six  miles,  through  the  deep  snow  and  had  brought  the 
doctor  and  his  little  black  bag  and  his  red  mustache  to  our 
home.  He  came  in  and  my  father  said,  "Stop!  I  forbid  you  to 
use  this  serum.  I  know  this  serum;  it  is  the  kill-or-cure  serum 
and  I  won't  have  it  used  on  my  children." 

The  doctor  pleaded  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  said,  "No, 
it's  not  like  the  old-style  serum.  This  is  not  kill  or  cure.  If  you 
don't  use  it  I  am  afraid  your  children  will  die." 

Finally  my  father  gave  in  and  we  all  received  shots  of  serum. 

I  went  to  my  father  and  asked  him  if  I  might  go  in  and  see 
my  baby  brother  as  he  lay  in  death.  My  father  helped  me  out 
of  my  bed,  carried  me  in  and  he  pulled  a  sheet  from  over  the 
head  of  little  Lilburn  and  I  saw  my  brother  for  the  last  time, 
cold  and  silent  with  a  penny  over  each  eye.  I  asked  my 
father  why  the  pennies  were  there  and  he  answered,  "To  keep 
the  eyes  closed,  my  son."  And  I  understood. 

As  I  was  taken  back  to  bed  I  asked,  "Why  did  he  die?" 

My  father  answered,  "It  is  the  disease  'diphtheria.'  You  see, 
a  small  ball  begins  to  form  in  the  throat  and  when  that  ball 
starts  to  form,  slowly  it  gets  larger  and  larger  and  finally  the 
breath  is  cut  off  and  the  person  dies." 
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Very  late  the  next  night  I  woke  up.  It  was  very  dark  and  I 
couldn't  hear  a  sound  except  the  labored  breathing  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  had  awakened  because  I  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  breathe.  I  felt  a  whizzing  in  my  throat.  I  remembered 
what  my  father  had  said  that  afternoon,  that  a  ball  would  form 
in  the  throat  and  would  finally  shut  off  the  air  and  the  person 
would  die.  I  realized  I  was  the  person  and  I  did  not  want  to 
die,  I  wanted  to  live. 

I  was  very  weak  but  I  managed  to  get  out  of  bed  and  I 
crawled  to  the  kitchen  and  up  to  a  large  coal  bucket  which 
sat  by  the  kitchen  stove.  It  was  about  half-full  of  coal.  I  put 
my  hand  in  my  mouth  attempting  to  reach  the  ball  and  I 
reached  and  I  reached  and  I  gagged  and  I  vomited  up  all  that 
was  in  my  stomach  and  yet  I  kept  reaching  and  reaching. 
Finally  I  gagged  again  and  after  a  very  long  time  it  seemed  that 
something  there  was  moving.  Then  with  all  the  strength  I  had 
I  coughed  with  my  hand  down  my  own  throat  and  up  came  a 
solid  kernel  of  phlegm  and  I  fell  unconscious  against  the  coal 
bucket,  knocking  it  over  and  spilling  coal  all  over  the  floor. 

My  father  heard  the  noise,  got  up  and  came  to  the  kitchen 
with  a  kerosene  lamp.  He  saw  his  youngest  living  son  lying 
limp  over  a  coal  bucket.  He  picked  me  up  and  carried  me  back 
to  the  bed. 

After  a  while  I  regained  consciousness  and  he  said,  "My 
son,  why  were  you  in  the  kitchen  over  the  coal  bucket?" 

And  I  told  him  what  had  happened. 

And  he  went  in  and  found  the  kernel  of  puss  that  had  been 
forced  from  my  throat.  He  saved  it  and  showed  it  to  the  doctor 
the  next  day  and  the  doctor  said,  "It  is  a  miracle." 

A  long  time  afterward  we  were  all  better  and  we  went  to  the 
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house  of  a  friend  for  two  days  while  our  house  was  fumigated 
in  order  to  kill  all  the  germs  that  might  be  hiding  in  the  cor- 
ners and  cracks. 

My  grandfather,  Cyrus  White,  was  the  strongest  man  in  the 
world.  That  was  the  conclusion  that  I  came  to  after  I  had 
seen  the  following  incident. 

I  had  been  working  for  my  grandfather,  driving  the  sulky 
rake  during  hay  harvest.  We'd  work  from  early  morning  until 
late  at  night.  There  was  a  festive  air  about  hay  harvest.  Several 
extra  people  would  be  hired  to  do  the  various  jobs,  like  run- 
ning the  bull  rake  and  the  surry  rake,  leading  the  horse  at  the 
hay  derrick,  and  so  on.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  all 
in  all  it  was  about  the  jolliest  time  around  the  farm  with  the 
possible  exception  of  thrashing  time  when  the  same  kind  of 
jubilant  spirit  prevailed. 

One  evening  late  we  had  come  in  from  working  all  day  and 
my  grandfather  was  leading  his  large  team  of  Percheron  mares 
toward  the  barn.  They  were  big,  magnificent  animals.  One  of 
them  for  no  reason  at  all  reached  out  and  bit  my  grandfather 
on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Grandfather  let  out  a  string  of  curse 
words  that  he  had  manufactured  himself,  none  of  them  real 
curse  words  but  they  sounded  much  worse  than  the  conven- 
tional ones. 

You  see,  my  grandfather  was  a  God-fearing  man  and  never 
took  the  Lord's  name  in  vain  and  never  used  any  obscene  lan- 
guage. But  in  his  wrath  he  would  turn  loose  these  manufac- 
tured, nonsensical  profanities.  So  after  this  mare  reached  out 
gently  and  bit  Cyrus  White  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  there  came 
a  storm  and  tempest  from  the  soul  of  Cyrus  White.  "You  gal- 
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blasted,  he-horned,  dad-gummed  blasted  bitch,"  he  screamed, 
and  like  a  flash  he  turned  and  with  his  fist  hit  a  two-thousand- 
pound  horse  in  the  head  and  the  horse  stood  still  one  second, 
trembled  a  little  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

I  stood  by  and  watched  this  with  my  mouth  open  and  my 
eyes  as  big  as  dollars  and  thought,  By  George,  what  a  grand- 
father have  I! 

Now  as  I  have  said  before,  Cyrus  White  was  a  God-fearing 
man.  His  religion  was  work,  hard  work  from  dawn  till  dark, 
to  glorify  God,  to  not  drink,  to  not  swear,  and  to  sing  only  in 
praise  of  the  Lord.  Cyrus  White  never  sang  a  ballad.  He  had  a 
good  voice  and  he  liked  to  sing  but  he  only  sang  hymns  to  the 
glory  of  his  Maker.  All  other  songs  were  sinful. 

Now  my  grandmother,  Kate,  was  very  different  from  Cyrus 
White.  She  knew  of  her  husband's  ideas  on  singing  but  she 
didn't  care  much  for  the  hymns.  As  a  matter  of  fact  her  re- 
ligion was  of  a  different  breed  of  cats  than  that  of  her  husband, 
Cyrus  White.  She  believed  in  sort  of  taking  it  easy  and  adoin' 
what  was  right  and  alettin'  it  go  at  that.  Kate  was  known  to 
use  a  dirty  word  now  and  then,  and  then  laugh  at  being  a 
little  naughty. 

She  was  a  small  woman,  rather  skinny,  and  she  wore  long, 
black  dresses.  Her  cheeks  were  thin  and  as  she  smoked  her  long 
clay  pipe  filled  with  Grainger  Twist,  her  cheeks  would  move 
in  and  out  like  a  small  pair  of  bellows  as  the  blue  smoke  would 
come  from  the  corner  of  her  mouth  and  then  flow  toward  the 
ceiling.  She  usually  sat  in  the  corner  near  a  window  and  rocked 
in  a  small  rocking  chair.  As  the  chair  went  backward  and  for- 
ward the  first  finger  on  her  right  hand  would  keep  moving 
across  her  nose.  For  hours  she  would  sit  there  and  rock  and 
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this  one  finger  would  keep  moving  along  the  side  of  that  long, 
light-brown  nose  which  fitted  onto  a  face  full  of  deep  wrinkles. 
She  looked  as  if  she  might  have  been  an  old  Indian  as  she 
would  sit  and  stare  and  seem  to  be  thinking. 

Sometimes  her  mood  would  change  and  two  bright  eyes 
would  look  straight  at  you,  and  this  face  which  had  been  a 
mask  would  break  into  bright  sunshine  and  the  eyes  would 
look  straight  at  you  and  you  couldn't  help  smiling  and  dancing 
at  such  a  stimulus.  Something  was  coming,  maybe  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar,  maybe  a  ball  that  she  had  made  from  old  shoes  and 
yarn,  then  again  maybe  some  hot  cookies  or  perhaps  a  song. 
When  she  would  have  this  wonderful  look  ready  and  shine  it 
in  your  direction,  you  were  a  lucky  boy. 

Sometimes  she  would  sing  for  hours.  She  would  sing  "Bar- 
bara Allen,"  "Pearl  Brian,"  "The  Riddle  Song,"  "Jesse 
James,"  "Lord  Thomas,"  and  many  other  ballads  in  an  easy, 
flowing  style.  All  of  these  ballads  would  be  sung  while  Grand- 
father was  in  the  fields  because  he  forbade  her  to  sing  them. 
He  said  they  were  sinful  songs,  songs  about  killing  and  about 
unfaithful  love.  He  said  that  man  should  use  his  voice  only  to 
sing  in  praise  to  God.  To  me  her  ballads  brought  a  world 
shining  with  excitement  and  color;  they  brought  people — like 
Barbara  Allen  dying  of  love  and  a  lone  lover  sitting  on  top  of  a 
snow-covered  mountain.  I  had  never  seen  a  mountain  on  the 
prairies  of  Illinois.  Pictures,  romance,  passion,  bravery,  gal- 
lantry, sorrow,  joy — she  sang  a  storybook  of  tales  culled 
through  centuries  and  tempered  by  time  into  beautiful  poetry. 
Kate  loved  the  ballads  and  loved  to  sing  them  for  boys  and 
girls  and  that  was  her  religion.  I  personally  liked  her  point  of 
view  better  than  Grandfather's  in  regard  to  religion. 
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This  was  their  only  point  of  dissension.  They  were  com- 
pletely devoted  to  each  other.  Many  years  later  I  found  out 
how  much  she  meant  to  him. 

I  was  away  at  high  school.  One  week  end  when  I  was 
back  from  school  we  were  all  going  down  to  Smokey  to  see 
Grandma  because  she  was  very  sick.  It  wasn't  until  I  got  there 
that  I  realized  that  Grandma's  time  was  short.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  that  she  could  last  only  a  few  hours;  nobody  knew. 

The  old  lady  lay  in  her  bed  and  her  nose  seemed  much 
longer  and  her  face  seemed  sunken  in  so  much  deeper  than  in 
earlier  days.  She  was  very  thin  and  her  color  was  no  longer 
brown  but  a  yellow-brown. 

For  many  years  my  grandfather  had  refused  to  have  a  nurse 
to  take  care  of  his  wife  who  had  been  bedridden  for  a  very  long 
time.  He  said  he  could  not  afford  it.  This  everybody  knew  was 
not  true,  so  they  naturally  supposed  that  the  old  man  was  just 
stingy. 

Every  morning  the  old  man  would  arise,  feed  the  horses  and 
water  them,  milk  the  cows,  feed  the  hogs  and  do  the  kinds  of 
chores  to  be  done  on  a  farm.  Then  he  would  come  in  and  very 
carefully  prepare  the  special  menu  that  his  wife  was  to  have. 
He  would  serve  her  in  bed,  then  help  her  out  of  bed  to  wash 
and  bathe,  put  clean  sheets  on  the  bed  and  gently  lay  her  back. 
He  would  give  her  medicine,  and  then  get  his  own  breakfast 
and  go  to  the  fields  and  work.  He  would  return  at  noon  to  do 
the  same.  It  wasn't  until  this  night  when  we  went  to  Grand- 
ma's that  I  discovered  why  Grandpa  never  had  had  a  nurse 
through  the  many  years  of  Kate's  illness. 

I  was  standing  on  the  porch  looking  in  at  Grandma  when 
the  time  for  her  departure  from  this  earth  came.  My  mother 
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and  my  aunts  and  uncles  were  around  the  bed.  She  was  breath- 
ing very  hard  and  there  was  a  dryness  in  the  sound  as  the  air 
was  pulled  in  and  pushed  out  of  her  lungs  with  great  effort.  I 
stood  and  watched  the  old  lady  and  thought  of  the  many  songs 
she  had  sung,  of  the  many  kind  deeds  she  had  done  for  boys 
and  girls.  As  I  was  thinking  these  thoughts  the  breathing  be- 
gan to  be  less  forced,  then  less  sound  came  and,  as  a  gasoline 
motor  does  stop  when  the  fuel  is  turned  off,  so  did  Grandma 
stop  breathing  and  lay  lifeless,  dead. 

Her  children  stood  around  her  bed  and  my  uncle  said,  "Well 
that's  it,"  and  they  all  wept  softly.  Grandpa  had  been  in  an- 
other room  and  he  ran  to  her  bed  and  fell  across  her  thin  body. 
He  did  not  cry  as  people  cry,  he  did  not  cry  as  the  others  cried, 
but  it  was  a  tightness  within  him  which  could  not  come  out 
and  he  lay  hardly  breathing  and  would  let  out  an  occasional 
groan  and  wail.  He  could  not  say  words. 

His  sons  later  led  him  out  into  the  yard  and  he  sat  down 
against  a  great  tree  with  his  face  covered  by  his  two  knotty- 
fingered  hands.  They  left  him  alone  for  some  time  and  I  went 
up  and  sat  beside  Grandpa.  I  did  not  speak. 

He  looked  at  me  and  put  his  arm  around  me  and  held  me 
close  and  said,  "I  don't  know  what  I  will  do  without  her.  For 
many  years  now  I  have  gotten  up  in  the  morning  and  got  her 
breakfast.  I  have  cleaned  her  bed,  I  have  bathed  her,  I  have 
got  her  dinner,  given  her  her  medicine,  washed  her  clothes. 
Why,  son,  she  has  been  like  a  baby  to  me.  How  can  I  live  with- 
out her?" 

One  cold  winter  day  the  snow  was  deep  and  as  you  walked 
on  the  outside  the  smoke  would  come  from  your  face  and  from 
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your  mouth  as  you  breathed,  and  they  said  it  was  nearly  zero. 
On  this  day  the  telephone  rang  and  that  was  the  starting  of 
an  incident  that  I  shall  never  forget. 

My  mother  came  from  the  phone  and  said,  "Tell  all  the  kids 
to  get  out  of  the  road.  Everybody  come  in  the  house  and  get 
out  of  the  way." 

We  asked  why. 

She  said,  "Because  J.  V.  Wright  is  drunk  and  will  soon  be 
coming  down  the  road  and  we  must  all  get  out  of  his  way  be- 
cause he  is  a  crazy  man." 

Everybody  came  into  the  house  and  waited  and  looked 
down  the  road  in  the  direction  from  where  the  crazy  man  was 
to  come.  Soon  we  saw  a  black  object  far  down  the  white  road. 
First  it  was  just  a  speck.  Then  in  front  of  the  speck  one  could 
make  out  movement.  Two  beautiful  black  horses  were  com- 
ing on  in  a  dead  run  pulling  behind  them  a  beautiful  red 
sleigh  with  runners  turned  up  in  front,  the  kind  that  Santa 
Claus  rode  in.  The  horses  were  coal-black  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth  as  they  ran  full  speed  in  rhythm  with  each  other.  Their 
harness  was  black,  trimmed  with  beautiful  white  celluloid 
reins  and  on  each  was  a  long  string  of  sleigh  bells  that  could 
be  heard  as  the  horses  approached. 

They  came  thundering  down  the  road.  A  huge  man  with  a 
huge  black  fur  overcoat  and  a  beaver  cap  with  the  eartabs 
pulled  down  and  his  red  face  shining  was  in  the  sleigh.  In  his 
right  hand  he  held  a  black  snake  whip  about  ten  feet  long. 
With  his  right  arm  he  would  swing  the  whip  backward  and 
forward  and  the  long  snake  would  strike  out  about  two  feet 
above  the  heads  of  the  speeding  horses  and  then  a  sound  like 
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the  report  of  a  gun  would  be  heard.  We  could  hear  the  yells 
and  shouts  of  the  man. 

These  sounds  first  came  to  us  gently  but  as  the  mighty  com- 
pany drove  closer  the  sounds  became  louder,  the  bells  rang 
clearer,  the  shouts  of  the  man  became  more  distinct  and  the 
cracking  of  the  lightning  whip  became  keener.  When  they  had 
come  even  with  our  house  it  was  like  some  strange,  exciting 
music  to  hear  the  symphony  of  the  whip,  the  bells,  and  the 
voice  of  a  strong  man,  and  the  pounding  hoofs  of  the  black 
horses  on  the  hard-packed  snow. 

The  man  stood  up  straight  in  the  sleigh  and  sped  trium- 
phantly, majestically  past  our  house  into  the  whiteness  of  the 
distant  road,  and  diminished  into  the  whiteness  of  the  snow- 
covered  earth. 

This  man  who  had  sped  past  our  house  in  the  snow  was 
J.  V.  Wright.  He  was  a  big,  broad  six-footer  with  the  strength 
of  several  men  and  undaunted  energy  which  occasionally 
gained  control  over  him.  He  was  known  to  go  on  extended 
drunks.  'Twas  on  such  a  day  I  first  saw  him.  He  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  tremendous,  powerful,  romantic  figure;  and  as  time 
went  on,  I  slowly  learned  bit  by  bit  the  story  which  I  shall 
now  tell. 

He  was  a  rich  farmer  who  lived  a  few  miles  away  and  I  had 
heard  his  name  spoken  on  many  occasions.  He  was  called  Mr. 
Wright.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  gay  blade.  He  was  the  best 
dancer  at  the  dances.  He  was  the  best  wrestler  that  anyone 
knew  of;  he  had  won  every  bout.  But  he  was  not  a  bully  and 
he  always  took  his  winning  of  these  athletic  contests  modestly, 
whether  it  was  a  foot  race,  a  wrestling  bout,  a  lifting  contest, 
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a  game  of  horseshoes,  or  a  contest  in  work  such  as  lifting  baled 
hay  on  wagons  or  shucking  corn. 

Once  there  was  a  dance  to  be  held  at  a  farmhouse  where 
many  of  the  more  timid  souls  had  stopped  going  because  there 
had  been  heavy  drinking  and  fighting.  Only  the  wilder  set 
went  to  these  affairs.  In  fact  J.  V.  himself  had  not  been  for 
quite  some  time.  But  this  Saturday  night  he  went. 

It  happened  that  two  boys  from  Indiana  who  used  to  live 
in  the  community  had  come  back  and  had  been  hanging 
around  for  a  few  weeks.  They  were  not  well  liked;  they  were 
considered  bad  eggs.  They  were  called  the  Hall  boys.  They 
were  at  the  dance  that  night.  Now  it  happened  that  J.  V.  was 
the  apple  of  nearly  all  the  young  ladies'  eyes  and  it  seems  that 
one  of  the  girls  Fred  Hall  was  courting  paid  too  much  atten- 
tion to  J.  V.  as  they  gaily  danced  the  Virginia  Reel  and  other 
square  dances.  The  music  was  playing,  banjos,  fiddles  and 
guitars,  when  Fred  Hall  stepped  to  the  floor  and  pulled  J.  V. 
backward  from  the  revolving  set  of  people.  There  was  a  free- 
for-all.  The  lights  were  shot  out  and  when  the  fight  was  over  a 
farm  boy  lay  dead  on  the  floor. 

The  two  Hall  boys  accused  J.  V.  of  the  knifing.  J.  V.  said  he 
was  innocent  and  accused  no  one.  Now  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved in  the  community  that  J.  V.  had  not  done  this  thing  be- 
cause his  instincts  were  too  good;  rather  it  was  thought  that 
one  of  the  Hall  boys  was  the  murderer.  However,  at  the  county 
court  J.  V.  was  convicted  on  the  testimony  of  the  two  Hall 
boys  and  some  of  their  accomplices.  The  judge,  realizing  the 
probable  innocence  of  the  man,  gave  him  a  five-year  sentence 
and  he  was  released  on  good  behavior  at  the  end  of  three  years 
in  the  state  penitentiary. 
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When  he  returned,  the  word  spread  fast.  Farmers  drove  to 
their  neighbors,  those  who  lived  close  enough  called  out  to 
their  neighbors  and  it  was  heralded  through  the  countryside 
that  J.  V.  was  back  and  everybody  was  truly  glad.  After  the 
trial  the  Hall  boys  had  gone  back  to  Indiana  and  it  was  a  good 
thing.  My  father  said,  "Of  course  J.  V.  didn't  use  a  knife.  A 
powerful  man  like  that  doesn't  have  to.  He  doesn't  need  it." 

There  was  a  meeting  to  be  held,  a  revival  meeting,  and 
everybody  was  there  because  everybody  hoped  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  J.  V.  and  extend  a  hand  to  him  and  tell  him  that 
they  understood.  J.  V.  was  there  and  although  the  eyes  pre- 
tended to  be  on  the  preacher,  much  of  the  attention  went  to 
J.  V.,  who  sat  way  back  on  the  aisle. 

The  preacher  preached  a  good  sermon  and  he  asked  for 
souls  to  come  and  give  themselves  to  God  and  the  Christian 
way  of  life.  There  were  short  breaths,  little  cries,  and  whispers, 
and  many  a  "praise  God"  and  "amen"  as  J.  V.'s  huge  body 
gracefully  and  quietly  moved  toward  the  mourners'  bench. 
There  was  much  praying  and  many  songs  unaccompanied 
which  did  come  from  different  members  of  the  church  when 
the  spirit  moved  them  and  for  a  whole  hour  they  prayed  until 
J.  V.  lifted  his  head,  the  tears  running  down  his  face  and  he 
said,  "I  have  seen  Jesus."  Then  J.  V.  walked  to  the  pulpit, 
took  the  place  of  the  preacher  and  said: 

"The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.  I  have  transgressed; 
I  have  sinned;  but  God  knows  I  am  not  guilty  of  that  great  sin 
for  which  I  served  three  years  in  the  state  penitentiary.  I  also 
feel  that  you  people  here  tonight,  my  friends  and  my  neigh- 
bors and  my  relations,  know  this.  Henceforward  I  shall  try  to 
walk  in  the  way  that  He  would  have  me  walk.  I  shall  try  to 
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conduct  myself  as  He  would  have  me  do.  I  will  be  a  good 
neighbor  and  a  good  friend.  Will  you  all  pray  for  me?  Now  I 
want  to  sing  a  song  which  I  learned  in  prison/' 
He  raised  his  eyes  to  the  heavens  and  sang: 

Oh  where  is  my  boy  tonight, 
My  heart  orer  flows, 
For  I  love  him  he  knows; 
Oh  where  is  my  boy  tonight? 

When  the  song  ended  even  the  coldest  heart  in  the  congrega- 
tion had  been  touched  and  there  was  a  minute  of  silence  when 
everybody  shamelessly  wept  for  joy  and  gladness. 

The  revival  went  on  for  two  weeks.  J.  V.  sang  each  night  at 
the  meetings  and  crowds  from  far  and  near  came  to  hear  his 
voice  and  his  testimony. 

The  meeting  was  over. 

J.  V.  married  a  girl  from  the  farm  next  to  his  father's  and 
set  up  housekeeping  with  her.  She  was  a  little  girl,  not  a  very 
pretty  one,  but  J.  V.  started  a  life  with  her. 

Next  winter  there  was  another  meeting  and  by  this  time 
J.  V.  had  become  the  most  important  member  of  the  church 
because  he  gave  freely  of  his  talents  and  his  enthusiasms  and 
his  strength. 

There  was  a  farmer  who  lived  in  the  community  whose 
name  was  Floyd  Earl.  Floyd  Earl  was  an  ordinary  man,  a  man 
of  no  talents,  a  man  not  especially  bright  but  a  good  honest 
soul  who  worked  hard  and  tried  to  give  as  good  a  life  as  pos- 
sible to  the  most  beautiful  woman  that  had  lived  in  our  town- 
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ship  in  many  a  day.  He  worked  hard  that  she  might  have  lace 
dresses,  white  shoes,  and  as  fine  things  as  he  could  buy  for  her 
to  wear. 

Floyd  Earl  and  his  beautiful  wife  came  to  the  revival.  They 
had  not  been  there  the  winter  before  when  J.  V.  had  first  ap- 
peared as  a  member  and  leader  in  the  church.  At  that  time 
they  were  living  in  a  near-by  city  where  Floyd  had  tried  to  do 
city  work  in  order  to  afford  finer  things  than  a  farmer  could 
buy  for  his  wife.  He  had  failed  and  returned  to  his  farm  and 
the  old  way  of  life. 

His  wife,  Annette  was  her  name,  was  slim  and  graceful.  Her 
figure  was  a  thing  of  beauty  to  behold.  As  she  walked  along 
the  street  in  the  little  village  where  we  lived,  her  feet  would 
not  seem  to  touch  the  ground;  she  seemed  to  glide  along.  She 
had  a  beautiful  smile,  full  round  red  lips,  deep  brown  eyes 
and  black  hair  which  she  tied  neatly  in  a  knot  on  top  of  her 
head.  Her  voice  was  soft  and  gentle  and  everyone  thought, 
truly  this  is  a  lady.  They  used  to  ask  how  such  as  she  came  to 
be  born  to  those  simple  farm  folk,  Uncle  Bill  and  Aunt  Nellie 
Williams.  It  seemed  that  she  should  grace  some  mansion  in 
the  city  and  ride  in  a  coach-and-four. 

The  meeting  had  just  started  and  the  songs  flowed  out 
through  the  windows  into  the  night  air  as  Floyd  Earl  and  his 
wife  got  out  of  their  buggy,  tied  their  horse  and  moved  toward 
the  church  doors.  They  came  in  the  door  at  the  last  verse  of 
"Beulah  Land"  and  all  heads  turned  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
beautiful  Annette.  The  Earls  seated  themselves  in  the  fifth 
row  next  to  the  aisle  and  the  meeting  proceeded. 

After  the  testimony  meeting  was  over  the  preacher  said,  "We 
will  now  have  a  special  song  by  Brother  John  Wright."  John 
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Wright  rose  from  his  seat  and  with  purposeful  steps,  the  steps 
of  a  man  going  to  a  place  to  do  a  thing,  found  himself  facing 
the  congregation.  He  started  to  say,  "I  will  sing,"  and  as  he 
got  the  first  words  out,  "I  will,"  his  eyes  fell  on  the  face  and  the 
countenance  of  Annette.  For  a  moment  he  stammered,  he  hesi- 
tated and  then  gathered  himself  together  and  looked  in  other 
parts  of  the  room.  He  felt  the  palms  of  his  hands  very  moist 
and  he  felt  his  fingers  twitching  and  he  felt  perspiration  pop 
out  on  his  forehead  and  the  back  of  his  neck  did  burn.  And  he 
tried  again  and  this  time  he  did  say  what  he  intended  to  in 
the  beginning. 

He  said,  "I  will  sing  the  beloved  hymn  'In  the  Garden.'  " 
The  organ  hit  the  preceding  chord  and  J.  V.  sang  with  a  clear 
and  mighty  and  flexible  tenor: 

I  come  to  the  garden  alone  while  the  dew  is  still  on  the  roses, 

And  the  voice  I  hear  falling  on  my  ear  the  Son  of  God  discloses; 

And  he  walks  with  me,  and  he  talks  with  me, 

And  he  tells  me  1  am  his  own. 

And  the  joy  we  share  as  we  tarry  there, 

None  other  has  ever  known. 

Yd  stay  in  the  garden  with  Him  though  the  night  around  me  be 

falling; 
Though  He  hid  me  go  through  the  voice  of  woe,  his  voice  to  me  is 

calling. 
And  He  walks  with  me,  and  He  talks  with  me, 
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And  He  tells  me  I  am  his  own. 
And  the  joy  we  share,  as  we  tarry  there, 
None  other  has  ever  known. 

J.  V.  finished  the  song  with  his  eyes  staring  at  the  spot  in 
the  back  of  the  house,  far  above  the  heads  of  the  congregation, 
where  he  had  first  focused  them  that  they  might  not  be  drawn 
as  a  magnet  does  draw  steel  to  the  beautiful  face  of  the  most 
beautiful  woman  he  had  ever  seen. 

While  J.  V.  was  singing,  Floyd  Earl  had  become  most  un- 
comfortable. He  too  felt  hot  behind  his  ears.  He  too  moved 
restlessly  in  his  seat  and  without  turning  his  head  his  eyes  had 
glanced  sidewise  at  the  beautiful  Annette.  She  had  remained 
quite  calm  until  that  moment  at  the  end  when  J.  V.  had 
stopped  singing  and  his  eyes  still  looked  at  the  same  spot  to 
which  he  had  sung  his  whole  song.  During  these  few  seconds 
of  pause  strange  things  happened  within  Annette.  Gentle  tears 
rolled  down  her  lovely  face.  She  felt  her  breath  being  taken 
deeper  and  her  bosom  moved  from  the  deep  breathing  she 
was  forced  to  do.  She  trembled  and  was  so  moved  she  rose  and 
gently  tripped  from  the  church  holding  a  handkerchief  partly 
over  her  eyes  and  nose.  Floyd  Earl  was  fast  behind  her. 

Charlie  Peabody  was  a  roamer.  Not  that  he  roamed  very  far, 
but  by  day  and  by  night  he  would  go  into  the  fields  and  through 
the  woods  and  down  the  roads  on  foot.  "I  like  to  walk,"  he'd 
say.  "And  I  like  the  things  that  I  see  as  I  walk  along.  If  I  ride 
I  can't  see  as  much,  so  I  walk  and  I  see  more."  And  truly  he 
did  see  more  because  he  knew  the  countryside  and  loved  it 
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more  than  anyone  in  our  township.  During  the  winter  he 
would  walk  many  miles  and  trap  muskrat,  skunk,  raccoon.  He 
would  kill  many  rabbits  for  his  table  and  many  squirrels, 
pheasants  and  prairie  chickens.  He  was  a  good  shot  so  his  table 
was  always  well  supplied  with  choice  wild  game. 

About  five  months  after  the  church  incident,  it  came  to 
pass  that  Charlie  Peabody  was  walking  with  his  gun  and  his 
dog  near  a  quiet  stream  thinking  to  kill  a  few  rabbits  before  the 
game  season  opened.  As  he  walked  along  the  quiet  stream  lis- 
tening to  the  birds  sing  and  hearing  his  feet  crush  the  dry, 
brown  grass,  a  man  sprang  up  not  three  feet  in  front  of  him 
and  said,  "God  damn  you,  I'll  kill  you.  Get  out  of  here,  you 
snooping  son-of-a-bitch." 

Down  on  her  knees  with  her  beautiful  body  jackknifed  and 
her  hands  covering  her  face  lay  a  beautiful  woman  partly  dis- 
robed. J.  V.,  also  with  his  nakedness  exposed,  came  at  Charlie 
Peabody  like  a  wild,  killing  animal.  Charlie  was  so  startled  at 
seeing  the  wife  of  his  best  friend,  Floyd  Earl,  in  the  tall  grass 
with  J.  V.  Wright  that  for  a  moment  he  knew  not  what  to  do. 

The  decision  he  came  to  at  this  moment  caused  much  suf- 
fering. He  said  quietly  as  he  drew  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  and 
pointed  it  at  the  head  of  J.  V.,  "Stop  where  you  are."  J.  V.  did 
stop  because  the  tone  of  Charlie  Peabody's  voice  was  cold  and 
quiet  and  his  eyes  did  shine  and  his  mouth  had  a  strange  curve 
to  it. 

"Put  on  your  clothes  both  of  you,"  Charlie  commanded. 
They  obeyed.  "Take  hold  of  her  hand,  J.  V.,  and  go  where  I 
tell  you  to.  The  moment  you  stop  or  try  any  funny  stuff  on  me, 
I  will  blow  both  of  your  guts  out  with  buckshot." 

Slowly  he  marched  them  through  the  field  to  the  road, 
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across  another  field,  across  another  road.  He  marched  them  to 
the  front  porch  of  Floyd  Earl,  who  stood  motionless  in  the 
door  and  said,  "My  God,  what  has  happened?" 

Charlie  Peabody  said,  "I  found  them  laying  in  the  grass.  He 
had  just  topped  her.  There  they  are,  Floyd,  and  here's  the  gun. 
I  done  it  because  I  know  you  would  have  done  the  same  for  me. 
Here's  the  gun.  Take  it  and  do  what  you  will  with  them." 

Floyd  Earl  trembled.  His  knees  were  without  strength  and 
he  thought  he  would  fall.  Darkness  came  before  his  eyes  and 
a  sharp  pain  flashed  from  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  His  stomach 
quivered.  He  felt  ill  and  dying.  He  closed  his  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment and  held  onto  the  side  of  the  door  to  see  if  he  had  not 
been  dreaming,  to  try  to  find  out  if  he  were  still  himself,  if  the 
world  was  still  the  same.  When  he  opened  his  eyes,  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  had  taken  place  came  to  him.  Then  he  felt  the 
form  of  Charlie's  Winchester  repeating  gun  in  his  right  hand. 

He  said,  "No,  Charlie,  keep  them  seated  on  the  porch  there 
in  the  swing.  I  want  to  make  a  telephone  call." 

He  walked  to  the  phone,  took  off  the  receiver  and  listened 
to  see  if  anyone  else  was  using  the  line,  then  held  down  the 
receiver  hook  and  rang  three  shorts  and  a  long.  Bill  Williams 
lifted  the  receiver  and  said  hello. 

"This  is  Floyd."  In  a  dry,  deliberate  voice  he  went  on, 
"Uncle  Bill,  come  and  get  your  daughter.  She  is  waiting  for 
you  on  the  porch."  Because  he  had  never  heard  such  a  tone 
from  Floyd,  his  son-in-law,  Uncle  Bill  cried,  "What's  the  mat- 
ter for  God's  sake?"  But  there  was  no  answer.  Earl  had  hung  up. 

Uncle  Bill  hitched  his  horse  to  the  rubber-tired  buggy  and 
went  as  fast  as  the  horse  could  go  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
W7hen  he  arrived  he  walked  up  to  the  porch,  said  nothing,  but 
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stood  a  moment.  Then  he  turned  to  Charlie  Peabody  and 
said,  "Put  your  gun  down,  Charlie."  Charlie  dropped  his  gun. 

Uncle  Bill  knew  what  had  happened  and  he  said,  "Come, 
my  child."  And  Annette  flew  into  his  arms  and  wept  loudly. 
He  patted  her  on  the  back,  lifted  her  in  his  arms  crying,  "My 
baby,  my  baby."  He  carried  her  to  his  buggy  still  holding  her 
as  a  little  baby. 

Two  weeks  later  Uncle  Bill  carried  a  tray  full  of  ham  and 
eggs  and  toast  and  coffee  to  the  bedside  of  his  daughter  and 
asked  her  to  eat.  She  had  had  only  a  little  milk  and  some  fruit 
since  that  dreadful  day.  She  had  been  in  bed  most  of  the  time 
staring  at  the  ceiling.  She  had  become  quite  thin.  She  had 
begun  to  eat  a  little  and  Uncle  Bill  felt  that  she  might  regain 
her  strength,  and  she  did.  She  ate  and  gained  some  strength, 
enough  to  walk  around  the  farm.  She  took  one  ride  on  her 
father's  saddle  horse. 

Uncle  Bill  had  thought  of  sending  her  away,  perhaps  to  a 
school,  a  religious  school,  and  had  spoken  to  her  of  becoming 
a  nurse  because  it  was  understood  that  she  couldn't  remain  in 
the  community.  She  discussed  these  things  quietly  with  him. 

But  one  morning  Uncle  Bill  got  up  at  five  o'clock,  lit  the 
lantern  and  went  to  feed  the  horses  as  he  had  done  all  of  his 
life.  As  he  entered  the  barn  the  lantern  light  showed  two  legs, 
two  dainty  shoes  dangling  in  front  of  his  eyes.  He  beheld  his 
daughter  hanging  by  the  neck.  She  had  tied  a  rope  around  her 
neck  and  jumped  from  the  haymow. 


WHEN  I  was  seven  years  old  we  moved  into  a  house  that 
was  right  in  the  middle  of  a  busy  little  town.  It  was  a  town  of 
industry,  not  of  big  factories,  but  with  a  large  hay  barn,  seed 
barn,  feed  store,  harness  shop;  there  were  three  large  mercan- 
tile stores,  a  hardware  store,  a  restaurant,  one  drugstore  and 
a  railroad.  Loads  of  baled  hay  would  come  in  to  be  shipped; 
small  herds  of  beef  cattle  would  be  brought  into  the  corral  to 
stay  a  night  en  route  to  Chicago;  wagonloads  of  grain  would 
shuttle  down  through  the  town;  the  clang  of  the  anvil  from  the 
blacksmith  shop  was  heard  all  day  long,  where  two  blacksmiths 
were  shoeing  horses,  sharpening  plowshares,  putting  new  steel- 
rimmed  tires  on  wagons.  Farmers'  wives  were  busy  going  from 
store  to  store  in  bright-colored  bonnets  and  gingham  dresses 
carrying  large  market  baskets  to  do  their  trading.  Into  town 
and  out  drove  the  farmers  in  surreys,  buggies,  buckboards  and 
wagons.  There  was  excitement  about  the  town  as  the  music  of 
the  anvil  sang  out,  as  the  chug-chug  of  the  one-lunged  steam 
engine  turned  the  big  wheels  and  belt  that  moved  two  great 
round  rocks  together,  grinding  corn  into  meal  for  many  tables. 
One  day  my  father,  Frank  Ives,  and  our  family  with  two 
wagonloads  of  household  goods  moved  into  a  little  yellow 
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house  in  the  center  of  all  this  excitement.  Everything  was  un- 
loaded and  carried  in  and  put  in  its  proper  place.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  was  finished  and  we  were  settled  in 
our  new  abode.  All  at  once  on  the  outside  there  was  great 
clamor.  Somebody  yelled,  "Here  she  comes!"  and  there  was  a 
general  migration  of  all  the  people  who  were  working,  trading, 
and  loafing  toward  the  depot.  The  train  was  coming.  We 
joined  the  stream  of  people.  You  could  hear  her  whistle;  you 
could  hear  the  "chooka  chooka"  of  the  engine.  We  all  ran 
down  to  see  the  train  come  in.  It  was  the  first  I  had  ever  seen. 
She  rolled  up  majestically  and  stopped  slowly  and  then  gave 
a  great  puff,  sort  of  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  the  white  steam  flowed 
into  nothingness.  The  engine  panted  like  a  tired  horse.  From 
the  cars  came  squirts  of  steam  and  the  people  gathered  around 
to  see  who  was  getting  off  and  what  was  being  taken  out  of  the 
baggage  car.  Some  young  fella  yelled  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "Hey, 
conductor,  your  car  is  aleakin'."  Everybody  laughed.  The  con- 
ductor yelled,  "All  aboard,"  and  some  seven  or  eight  people 
kissed  their  friends,  got  on  and  waved  good-by.  The  conductor 
leaned  out  from  the  step  and  waved  a  highball  at  the  engineer 
and  "chug"  the  train  began  to  move,  "chooka  chooka"  she 
moved  a  little  farther.  In  a  minute  she  was  whistling  down 
the  track.  Everybody  slowly  returned  to  what  they  had  been 
doing  before. 

Out  of  town,  just  on  the  edge,  was  a  very  big  white  house.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  house  built  in  these  parts. 
It  had  an  air  of  mystery  and  the  people  who  lived  therein  were 
considered  a  little  queer.  They  were  the  Pendletons.  This 
family  was  different  from  any  of  the  others  in  the  town.  They 
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were  better  educated,  spoke  very  elegant  "Eastern"  English, 
did  not  use  the  colloquialisms  of  Middle  West  speech.  They 
were  very  fine  people,  very  friendly,  three  generations  of  them. 
There  were  the  four  children  of  Mr.  John  Pendleton,  his  sis- 
ters, three  of  them  unmarried,  and  of  course  Mr.  John  Pendle- 
ton, his  wife,  his  grandmother  and  his  great-grandmother,  who 
was  over  one  hundred  years  old  it  was  said.  Few  people  had 
seen  the  old  great-grandmother,  very  few  had  seen  the  grand- 
mother, but  it  was  known  they  were  there.  I  used  to  hide  in 
the  tall  grass  near  the  yard  and  hope  for  a  glimpse  of  Great- 
grandmother  Pendleton. 

I  wanted  to  see  her  because  she  was  over  one  hundred  years 
old,  and  I  had  never  seen  a  person  who  had  lived  so  long.  More 
than  that,  Great-grandmother  Pendleton,  when  she  was  young 
and  beautiful,  had  gone  to  a  ball  given  by  Henry  Clay,  and  he 
had  not  only  chosen  her  for  the  first  dance  but  had  danced 
most  all  evening  with  her,  ignoring  all  the  other  ladies.  It  was 
said  that  she  still  cherished  the  slippers  that  she  wore  that 
night.  The  great-grandmother's  slippers  fascinated  me.  I 
wanted  to  see  the  old  lady  who  as  a  young  girl  had  danced  all 
evening  with  Henry  Clay  and  I  wanted  to  see  the  slippers  that 
she  wore,  but  I  did  not  know  how  I  was  going  to  arrange  it. 
I  didn't  speak  of  my  desires  to  my  family  or  to  anyone  because 
actually  I  thought  it  was  a  little  silly  myself. 

Now  the  Pendleton  home  was  a  place  you  didn't  go  to  un- 
less you  were  invited,  perhaps  to  tea,  and  few  ever  were.  It 
wasn't  a  place  that  you  just  went  to  and  made  a  call  as  would 
have  been  proper  in  any  other  home  in  Hunt  City,  so  my 
family  did  not  even  know  them.  I  was  seven  years  old  then. 
One  day  it  was  just  too  much.  So  a  little  boy  of  seven  years 
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walked  toward  the  big  house  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  He  had 
washed  his  face  and  combed  his  hair,  washed  his  hands  and 
cleaned  the  dirt  from  under  his  fingernails,  he  had  even  washed 
his  feet  and  put  on  a  clean  pair  of  overalls.  He  had  decided  to 
make  a  social  call.  Through  the  town,  over  the  bridge,  up  the 
concrete  walk  toward  the  big  house  went  the  boy.  The  nearer 
he  came,  the  slower  he  walked.  He  hesitated  at  the  gate  and 
almost  went  back;  he  was  afraid.  Then  he  opened  the  gate  and 
wandered  up  to  the  great  green  door.  He  knocked  at  the  door 
which  had  a  golden  knocker  hanging  out  of  reach,  and  above 
the  golden  knocker  the  figure  of  a  golden  lion.  Around  all  of 
this  on  a  golden  ribbon  were  a  number  of  words  which  had  no 
meaning,  but  he  had  heard  people  say  "Latin." 

One  of  Mr.  Pendleton's  sisters  came  to  the  door  and  said, 
"Yes?  Who  are  you?"  And  I  said,  "I  am  Frank  Ives'  lad."  "Yes?" 
she  wanted  to  know.  "I  have  come  to  see  Great-grandma  Pen- 
dleton," said  I.  She  looked  over  her  spectacles,  down  at  me,  a 
long  time  and  I  was  afraid  she  wouldn't  let  me  in.  Then  she 
smiled  and  said,  "Why  how  nice,  a  gentleman  caller  for  Great- 
grandmother.  Won't  you  come  in?" 

I  walked  into  a  large  drawing  room  with  very  fine  and  fancy- 
looking  furniture,  all  carved  and  with  velvet  cushions  on  the 
seats,  a  little  worn,  and  huge  pictures  on  the  walls  with  carved 
frames  and  a  huge  fireplace  with  lots  of  glassware  and  statues 
on  the  mantelpiece.  The  carpet  was  very  thick  and  soft  to  walk 
on,  and  felt  good  to  my  bare  feet.  I  had  never  walked  on  any- 
thing like  that  before.  There  was  an  old  smell  to  the  house  and 
Mr.  Pendleton's  sister  said,  "Won't  you  sit  down  and  wait? 
I'll  see  if  Great-grandmother  is  receiving  today,"  and  she  left 
me  alone.  I  sat  and  looked  all  around  the  room,  and  felt  on 
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the  edsfe  of  a  srreat  adventure.  She  came  back  in  a  minute  and 
said,  "Yes,  Great-grandmother  would  love  to  see  you.  Will  you 
come  this  way?" 

We  walked  down  a  lonsr  hall  and  then  into  a  larsre  room 
which  was  the  great-grandmother's  room.  There  was  a  big 
empty  bed  with  a  sort  of  tent  over  it  and  lace  hanging  down 
the  sides  of  the  tent.  The  bed  had  big  round  posts  of  brown 
stained  wood.  There  were  many  books  and  some  big  pictures 
of  old-fashioned  men  and  women,  and  many  things  that  I  had 
never  seen  before.  A  door  opened,  and  through  it,  walking 
with  a  cane,  came  a  little  old  lady.  Her  back  was  bent  and  she 
leaned  on  the  cane  as  she  walked.  Her  nose  seemed  to  nearly 
touch  her  chin  and  her  skin  was  wrinkled  with  thousands  of 
wrinkles  and  it  was  a  brown  color.  Her  two  tiny  eyes  were 
bright  and  peered  at  me  as  she  came  forward.  In  a  cracked  old 
voice  she  said,  "How  do  you  do,  my  boy?"  I  said,  "I  do  fine," 
and  could  say  no  more.  There  wTas  silence  until  she  said,  set- 
tling in  a  chair,  "It  was  nice  of  you  to  come  and  see  me."  Be- 
fore I  knew  it  I  heard  myself  say,  "I  want  to  see  your  slippers. 
The  ones  you  wore  when  you  danced  with  Henry  Clay."  She 
repeated,  "So  you  want  to  see  my  slippers,"  and  I  said,  "Yes." 
Her  answer  was,  "Well,  let's  sit  a  minute  and  talk  first.  Would 
you  like  to  have  some  tea?"  "Yes,  thank  you,"  said  I.  So  the 
tea  was  brought  with  little  cookies  and  we  drank  tea  together. 

She  asked  me  many  questions  about  my  father  and  my 
mother,  where  we  came  from,  where  my  father's  father  came 
from  and  my  mother's  family,  and  much  of  which  I  didn't 
know.  Then  she  offered  me  some  information  about  her  family 
which  went  much  further  back  than  mine  she  said.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  she  started  with  the  story  of  her  family  tree  wTay 
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back  before  the  Revolution  in  old  English  times.  Finally  she 
said,  "Tell  me,  young  man,  why  do  you  want  to  see  my  slip- 
pers?" I  replied,  "You  wore  them  when  you  danced  with  Henry 
Clay."  "How  did  you  know  that?"  she  asked.  "Brackenridge 
Snyder  said  so,"  I  told  her.  "And  who  is  he?"  she  wanted  to 
know.  "The  miller,"  said  I,  and  I  thought  it  queer  she  did 
not  know  the  most  important  man  in  town. 

After  this  she  said,  "Yes,  I  have  the  slippers  if  you  want  to 
see  them."  Then  she  commanded  her  great-granddaughter  to 
bring  her  the  dancing  slippers.  They  were  brought  to  her  and 
she  held  them  with  a  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  looked  at 
them.  And  I  looked  at  them,  and  they  were  very  small  and 
very  beautiful.  They  were  pink  and  shiny,  and  they  looked  as 
though  they  had  never  been  worn. 

"What  kind  of  music  did  you  dance  to?"  I  asked.  "String 
music,  violins  and  cellos,"  she  said.  "I  was  sitting  in  a  corner 
with  my  aunt  and  he  asked  me  for  the  first  dance  and  he  danced 
every  dance  with  me,  all  night."  "Was  he  a  good  dancer?"  I 
asked.  "Oh  yes,  a  very  good  dancer."  Then  I  asked,  "Didn't 
you  see  him  again?"  A  curious  expression  came  over  the  old 
lady's  face  and  she  seemed  to  look  into  the  distance  and  she 
answered  the  question  but  she  didn't  answer  it  to  me.  She 
said,  "No,  I  never  saw  him  again/' 

And  somehow  the  interview  was  over,  and  I  was  walking 
home. 

There  was  a  school  building,  the  first  four  grades  in  the 
"little  room"  and  the  next  four  grades  in  the  "big  room."  It 
was  in  the  little  room  that  I  first  saw  her. 

I  scratched  her  initials  and  my  initials  through  the  varnish 
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on  my  desk  at  school.  I  gave  her  a  valentine  which  cost  five 
cents,  denying  myself  some  goody,  that  she  might  know  how  I 
felt.  She  was  two  grades  ahead  of  me  in  school,  so  that  was 
a  pretty  ambitious  undertaking  because  the  girls  always  pre- 
ferred their  beaus  to  be  a  few  years  older,  not  a  few  years 
younger,  than  themselves.  There  was  another  boy  a  few  years 
older  than  the  girl  who  smiled.  He  claimed  her  too,  and  he 
took  as  a  joke  my  being  a  competitor  since  I  was  some  six  years 
younger  than  he. 

One  Sunday  before  church  she  came  over  and  whispered 
something  in  my  ear  and  I  took  her  home  afterward.  I  was 
about  seven  years  old  at  this  time  or  possibly  eight,  and  the 
other  boy  in  question  was  twelve  or  thirteen.  But  he  was  small 
in  stature,  sort  of  a  runt,  though  his  muscles  were  more  set 
and  he  was  quite  strong. 

The  next  afternoon  he  got  me  on  the  street  and  beat  me  up 
miserably.  My  blows  made  no  impression.  I  received  two  black 
eyes,  my  lips  were  bleeding  and  my  nose  was  bleeding  and  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  kill  me.  At  the  first  opportunity  I 
ran  home  as  fast  as  I  could.  My  mother  came  out  on  the  porch 
and  I  ran  straight  to  her. 

The  boy  was  still  after  me  and  ran  directly  into  my  mother 
and  began  to  beat  at  her.  He  bit  a  piece  out  of  her  leg  about 
the  size  of  a  half  dollar.  It  was  not  a  bite  with  a  flap  but  he  bit 
one  complete  piece  out  of  her  leg. 

Little  was  said  of  this  incident.  My  father  let  it  go,  said  noth- 
ing. The  boy's  name  who  beat  me  up  and  who  bit  a  piece  out 
of  my  mother's  leg  was  Harlan  Jay. 

A  new  schoolteacher  came  into  our  town.  He  taught  the  top 
four  grades  and  his  name  was  Huber  Jenkins.  He  rode  into 
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town  each  day  on  a  white  pony,  fat  as  a  butterball.  I  didn't  like 
this  teacher;  there  weren't  many  that  did.  He  had  been  in  the 
Navy  and  he  used  to  get  the  kids  out  and  try  to  make  them 
march  and  a  lot  of  silly  things  like  that. 

Now  my  oldest  sister,  Audria,  had  got  the  job  of  teaching 
at  a  little  country  school  two  miles  out  of  town.  The  roads  used 
to  get  very  muddy  in  the  winter  so  cars  couldn't  be  used.  She 
had  to  buy  a  pony  to  ride  out  to  Fairview.  Audria's  pony  was 
not  very  pretty;  she  was  an  old  Western  pony  with  a  brand.  She 
was  skinny  and  the  brand  on  her  left  hip  was  an  R  with  a  plus 
mark,  R+.  Audria  bought  the  pony,  I  think,  for  about  ten 
dollars  and  she  sent  to  Sears,  Roebuck  and  got  a  saddle.  It 
came  and  it  was  all  nice  and  light  brown  and  smelled  good.  I 
saddled  the  pony  the  first  time  for  her  and  I  wanted  to  ride 
the  pony  first,  but  Audria  was  there  and  insisted  on  riding  it. 
The  old  pony's  backbone  was  sticking  up  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  and  her  hips  were  sticking  out  and  her  name  was  Babe. 
But  my  sister  said,  "I  am  going  to  change  her  name.  I  don't 
like  that.  I  am  going  to  call  her  Fleetfoot."  I  was  against  the 
Fleetfoot  idea.  It  seemed  pretty  silly  to  me.  If  her  name  was 
Babe,  it  was  Babe.  But  since  my  job  was  only  getting  the  pony 
ready  in  the  morning  and  taking  care  of  her  in  the  evening 
when  she  would  get  in  from  school,  I  lost,  and  everybody 
called  the  pony  Fleetfoot  except  me  and  I  called  her  Babe. 

Once  old  Babe  had  a  bad  sore  on  her  back.  I  had  a  new 
saddle  and  built  it  up  on  the  sides  so  that  it  didn't  touch  the 
sore  part  but  it  would  not  get  well.  One  day  my  father  came  to 
me  with  a  bottle  and  he  said,  "Try  this.  It  will  cure  it  up." 
He  said,  "Get  a  feather  and  put  it  on."  I  went  to  the  barn, 
opened  the  bottle  and  stuck  a  turkey  feather  in  it  and  when 
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that  smell  hit  my  nostrils  I  said  to  myself,  "Where  have  I 
smelled  that  smell  before?"  Then  the  vision  of  my  father  tell- 
ing me  of  the  beautiful  turkey  feather  and  the  smell  of  that 
liniment  all  came  back  to  me.  I  treated  old  Babe,  went  back 
to  my  father  and  said,  "I  smelled  this  smell  before,  Dad,"  and 
he  said,  "You  have?  When?"  And  I  told  him  of  the  beautiful 
turkey  feather  that  had  cured  my  scalded  leg.  I  had  been  a  little 
over  a  year  old  at  that  time. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  this  schoolteacher,  when  he  would 
come  in  in  the  morning,  would  ride  all  around  the  town  on 
his  fat,  beautiful  white  pony  showing  off.  He  rode  around  like 
a  military  man.  I  guess  it  was  because  he  had  been  in  the  Navy. 

The  time  passed  and  I  became  very  well  acquainted  with 
Babe.  I  learned  to  ride  her  pretty  well  and  I  learned  to  curry 
and  brush  her;  I  learned  how  to  treat  the  sore  she  had  on  her 
back,  even  though  it  never  did  heal  completely.  But  I  learned 
one  thing  about  her,  that  she  could  run  and  I  learned  that  she 
was  willing,  and  I  just  kind  of  thought  that  she  understood  me 
and  I  understood  her  and  everything  was  all  right  between  us. 
Above  all  else  she  was  a  long-winded  animal;  she  could  run  for 
miles. 

One  cold  morning  in  November  I  saddled  old  Babe  as  usual, 
watered  her  and  was  riding  her  out  in  front  of  the  house  for 
my  sister  to  go  to  school.  As  I  came  from  the  barn  along  the 
alleyway,  who  should  I  run  into  but  Huber  Jenkins  on  his 
white,  fat  pony,  and  he  said,  "Why  don't  you  get  off  that  poor 
horse?  It  looks  like  it  was  going  to  fall  down.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed."  I  replied,  "I  can  outrun  you."  He  said,  "How  far?" 
I  said,  "Any  distance."  So  he  said,  "Have  you  got  time?  Let's 
go  out  to  the  track." 
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Now  the  track  was  a  place  where  they  had  had  a  few  horse 
races.  The  boys  would  bet  on  their  horses  occasionally  and  one 
time  a  horse  from  our  township  ran  against  a  horse  from  the 
next  one,  Willow  Hill  Township,  and  it  was  a  big  occasion.  So 
Huber  Jenkins  and  I  rode  through  a  little  woods  to  the  track. 
He  didn't  say  anything  and  I  didn't  say  anything.  Then  he 
said,  "Well,  shall  we  run  out  here  or  shall  we  run  back?"  He 
meant  out  across  the  fields  which  was  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile,  maybe  a  mile.  I  thought  to  myself,  a  long  race.  That's 
the  only  way  we  have  a  chance.  I  said,  "Let's  ride  out  and  then 
run  back."  Neither  one  of  us  said  anything  and  we  rode  out. 
He  had  kind  of  a  self-satisfied  smile  on  his  face.  I  suppose  any- 
body watching  would  have  bet  on  Huber  Jenkins,  the  teacher, 
because  his  pony  was  prancing.  Occasionally  it  would  go  side- 
wise,  buck  a  little  bit.  Its  neck  was  high,  its  tail  was  high,  and 
it  lifted  its  hoofs  with  elegance. 

We  rode  off  to  the  end  of  the  road  and  turned  around.  He 
said,  "Stand — start?"  I  said,  "It's  all  right  with  me."  He  said, 
"I  will  count  three  and  then  we  go."  We  got  our  horses  side 
by  side  and  he  counted  one,  two,  three,  and  we  started.  His 
pony  took  off  and  I  felt  the  dirt  in  my  face. 

He  had  gotten  a  good  start  but  the  distance  was  long  and  I 
had  hopes  that  old  Babe  would  do  better  the  last  half  than  in 
the  first.  Well,  we  hammered  down  the  road.  Oh,  he  must  have 
been  one  hundred  feet  ahead  of  me  before  I  got  old  Babe  up 
to  full  speed.  The  dirt  was  flying  in  my  face  and  old  Babe  was 
trying  as  hard  as  she  could.  It  looked  as  though  I  was  going  to 
be  left  behind  one  hundred  feet.  No  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  because  old  Babe  wasn't  losing  any  ground.  As  we  got 
further  along  I  noticed  that  we  weren't  going  any  faster  but 
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he  was  going  a  little  slower  and  on  we  went.  And  slowly  we 
saw  that  we  were  gaining  on  him  and  I  began  to  hear  the 
puffing  of  the  white  pony.  Old  Babe  seemed  to  sense  the  lack 
of  wind  in  the  other  horse.  I  leaned  over  her  neck  and  talked 
encouragement.  Closer  and  closer  we  inched  up  on  the  fat, 
white,  short-winded  pony.  We  came  abreast.  Then  we  passed 
the  surprised  Huber  Jenkins  and  sped  on  through  the  woods. 
Jenkins  and  his  pony  quit.  Babe  and  I  left  the  two  of  them 
gasping  for  breath  back  on  the  road.  We  galloped  through  the 
woods  alone  and  back  to  the  front  of  my  house  where  my  sis- 
ter did  not  appreciate  the  glory  which  had  been  ours. 

As  my  older  brothers  grew  larger,  taller,  and  wider  their 
clothes  would  be  handed  on  to  me  to  wear,  overalls,  shirts, 
Mackinaws.  It  had  always  been  so  and  I  didn't  mind. 

One  winter  my  sister  got  a  coat,  a  brown  striped  coat  with 
an  imitation  fur  collar.  She  wore  it  for  two  winters.  The  third 
fall,  when  it  began  to  get  cold,  I  went  into  the  front  room  near 
the  stove  and  saw  my  mother  cutting  the  brown  striped  coat 
to  the  size  of  a  Mackinaw  and  making  the  pockets  a  little 
larger.  I  had  sudden  panic.  Maybe  I  am  going  to  have  to  wear 
that  coat  which  everybody  in  the  whole  township  knows  is  my 
sister's.  It  was  so.  My  mother  said,  "Here  is  your  new  winter 
coat.  Ain't  it  a  dandy?" 

I  put  it  on;  I  didn't  want  to  raise  a  fuss  about  it.  It  was  a 
chilly  autumn  night  and  I  walked  out  into  the  street  with  it. 
It  felt  nice  and  warm.  Still  I  was  afraid  that  people  were  going 
to  laugh  at  me  because  I  was  wearing  my  sister's  coat.  Know- 
ing a  coat  like  that  is  like  a  leopard;  it  can  never  change  its 
spots.  Everybody  would  recognize  it.  I  would  have  to  show 
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it  sometime;  I  wore  it  up  to  Charlie's  and  walked  in.  Every- 
body began  to  laugh  and  guy  me.  I  felt  terrible  but  the  thing 
that  really  offended  me  most  was  that  Mr.  Preacher  lead  the 
group  which  was  causing  me  this  terrible  embarrassment.  He 
said  in  a  loud  voice,  laughing  loudly  as  he  said  it,  "Why,  that 
is  not  Burl;  that  is  David  because  he  has  on  the  coat  of  many 
colors."  Then  everybody  roared  with  laughter. 

I  ran  home,  but  I  wore  the  coat  two  winters. 

My  sister  Argola,  who  was  a  year  older,  and  I  used  to  sing 
in  our  church  occasionally,  which  we  did  with  great  success. 
I  would  sing  the  verse;  she  would  play  the  organ,  then  we 
would  both  sing  the  chorus  in  harmony.  These  were  evange- 
listic hymns. 

We  were  asked  to  sing  a  special  song  at  a  reunion  in  Brock- 
ville,  which  was  a  church  some  three  miles  away  in  the  coun- 
try. People  who  had  lived  there  but  now  had  homes  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  came  back  on  this  occasion  to  meet  old 
friends  for  a  basket  dinner  and  to  hear  a  sermon  and  listen  to 
the  entertainment.  We  were  glad  that  they  had  asked  us.  I 
found  a  song  in  an  old  songbook  called  "Forty  Years  Ago."  It 
was  suggested  that  I  dress  up  like  an  old  man,  but  I  would  not. 
I  was  afraid  of  appearing  ridiculous. 

We  went  to  the  homecoming  and  in  the  afternoon  the  pro- 
gram started.  It  was  a  cool  summer  Sunday  afternoon  and  many 
people  had  come  and  were  very  happy  and  comfortable  under 
the  great  trees.  There  was  a  bandstand  and  an  organ  on  the 
bandstand.  Steps  were  made  up  the  side  for  the  performers. 
A  man  gave  a  talk  welcoming  everybody.  A  choir  of  several 
voices  sang  hymns.  An  old  man  with  a  violin,  named  Banty 
Combs,  was  announced  and  he  brought  his  violin  to  the  stand 
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with  him  and  started  to  play  unaccompanied.  He  wasn't  very 
good.  Then  he  put  dowTn  the  violin  and  picked  up  an  old 
cornet  and  started  blowing  hymns  out  of  the  end  of  it.  He 
didn't  play  the  cornet  very  well  either.  People  began  to  laugh 
a  little  bit.  Not  because  Banty  Combs  played  so  badly  but  he 
just  looked  kind  of  funny  up  there  tooting  on  that  horn.  It 
was  funny  for  the  first  piece  but  not  quite  so  funny  the  second. 
The  man  who  had  made  the  opening  speech  by  various  mo- 
tions and  frowns  suggested  that  Banty  Combs  play  no  more, 
but  Banty  would  ignore  him  and  start  another  tune.  People 
became  very  weary  of  hearing  poor  Banty's  music  and  they 
finally  had  to  go  and  grab  him  by  the  arm  and  force  him  from 
the  platform  under  great  protest  from  Banty  Combs.  There 
wTas  much  cheering  and  whistling  as  he  was  led  awTay.  I  felt 
kind  of  sorry  for  Banty. 

"Next,  friends,  we  will  have  a  special  song  by  the  children 
of  Frank  Ives  of  Hunt  City,  Burl  and  Argola."  We  walked  to 
the  platform  and  I  stepped  forward  and  my  sister  hit  a  chord 
on  the  organ  and  I  sang: 

I  wish  I  were  a  boy  again  in  old  camp  meetin  times 

To  hear  old-fashioned  people  sing  them  hallelujah  rhymes 

And  see  the  mourners  at  the  bench,  the  pilgrims  kneeling  round 

Awaiting  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  show  the  Saviour  found. 

Then  we  both  sang  the  chorus: 

Forty  years  ago,  yes,  forty  years  ago 

I  wish  I  were  a  boy  again  as  in  the  long  ago; 
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Forty  years  ago,  yes,  forty  years  ago 
Praise  God  for  old  camp  meetin  times 
Of  forty  years  ago. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  preachers  face  above  the  bench  again 
Shining  through  his  happy  tears  like  sunshine  after  rain 
And  hear  his  "Glory  Be  to  God"  his  wonderful  "Amen* 
When  half  a  dozen  anxious  souls  were  truly  born  again. 

And  again  the  chorus.  Then: 

Oh,  for  one  day  of  those  past  years  and  of  that  day  one  hour 
When  good  old  mother,  filled  with  God,  was  shouting  with  the 

power 
And  men  and  women  laughed  and  cried  as  she  went  down  the  aisle 
Ashakin  hands  and  ablessin  all  in  old  camp  meetin  style. 

Oh,  praise  the  Lord,  I'm  glad  to  see  we're  coming  back  again 
The  Holy  Ghost  is  here  today  so  let  us  say  "Amen9 
"New-fashioned  ways  we  dont  approve,  though  some  may  call  us 

slow, 
We  like  the  good  old-fashioned  ways  of  forty  years  ago. 

And  as  we  started  to  repeat  the  chorus  the  last  time,  the 
chorus  began  to  come  back  to  us  from  the  audience,  first  a 
little  timidly,  but  by  the  time  the  end  came  the  tune  was  soar- 
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ing  through  the  trees.  I  shouted  out,  "Sing  the  chorus  one 
more  time,  and  everyone  sing  as  loudly  as  he  can."  It  was  a  fine 
thing  to  listen  to. 

When  the  last  chorus  was  sung  there  was  a  shout,  "Praise 
God."  And  I  saw  an  old  man,  he  must  have  been  sixty-five  or 
seventy,  begin  to  run  up  and  down  yelling,  "Praise  God."  And 
there  were  whispers,  "It's  Uncle  Bob;  it's  Uncle  Bob  Miller. 
He's  got  the  spirit.  It's  the  first  time  he's  been  down  out  of 
the  hills  for  years,  they  say."  Again  from  the  audience  came 
the  sound  of  one  voice  leading  "Forty  Years  Ago,"  and  again 
the  tune  resounded  under  the  shouts  of  Uncle  Bob.  Shouting 
the  praises  of  God,  Uncle  Bob  would  clamber  up  a  hickory 
sapling.  As  the  tree  would  bend  under  his  weight,  Uncle  Bob 
grabbed  the  top  which  would  lower  him  to  the  ground.  Re- 
leased, the  tree  would  spring  back  to  position.  Then,  still 
shouting,  up  another  tree  he  would  go,  and  another.  One  tree 
after  another  bowed  gently  and  let  Uncle  Bob  down.  There 
was  great  rejoicing.  Many  cheers,  many  amens,  many  shouts 
of  praise  to  God,  and  the  chorus  of  "Forty  Years  Ago"  went 
on. 

Our  song  had  done  something  much  greater  than  we  had 
dreamed. 

Thus  the  song  became  famous  through  the  countryside.  At 
different  homecomings,  at  meetings,  at  revivals,  the  preacher 
wTould  announce,  "Tomorrow  night  we  will  have  'Forty  Years 
Ago,'  "  which  meant  that  my  sister  and  I  were  to  be  there.  And 
so  it  was  that  I  became  a  boy  evangelist. 

Now  this  happening  brought  many  things  to  me  which  made 
me  happy.  People  from  all  over  the  country  would  come  and 
talk  to  me  and  pat  me  on  the  back.  Old  men,  young  men,  old 
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ladies  and  pretty  girls  would  tell  me  what  wonderful  things  1 
was  doing  with  my  songs.  The  religious  would  say  that  I  had 
been  sent  by  God  to  touch  the  hearts  of  men.  Others  would 
say,  "That  was  a  hell  of  a  fine  song."  So,  slowly  I  had  a  reputa- 
tion and  it  all  pointed  in  the  direction  that  I  was  going  to  be 
a  preacher  and  many  asked  me  if  I  was  saved,  and  I  would 
say  I  didn't  know  and  they  would  say,  "Boy,  get  right  with 
God." 

It  happened  soon  afterward  that  there  was  a  revival  meeting. 

There  was  a  lot  of  excitement  around  town  because  it  had 
been  announced  in  Sunday  school  that  Mr.  Preacher  was  go- 
ing to  hold  a  revival.  Mr.  Preacher  was  a  powerful  man.  He 
was  six  feet,  had  broad  shoulders  and  a  scar  across  his  right 
cheek  which  it  was  said  he  had  gotten  in  a  knife  fight  when 
he  was  younger.  It  was  also  said  that  he  had  been  a  rounder 
before  he  had  been  saved  and  become  a  preacher.  Mr.  Preacher 
was  also  a  very  successful  farmer,  probably  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  township.  He  went  on  people's  notes  when  they 
needed  money.  He  was  elected  to  public  office.  He  drove  a  fine 
automobile.  He  had  great  personality  and  charm. 

The  town  was  abuzz  and  the  farmers  from  the  country  all 
looked  forward  to  something  special  at  this  meeting.  It  opened 
on  a  Monday  night  and  the  house  was  full.  People  came  from 
far  and  near  and  the  singing  started  and  the  first  song  that  was 
sung  was  "There's  a  Church  in  the  Valley  by  the  Wildwood." 
Not  only  the  choir  sang  with  great  spirit,  but  the  congregation 
roared  forth  with  song.  Two  more  hymns  were  sung,  Mr. 
Preacher  announcing  the  numbers  in  the  book.  Then  he 
stepped  to  the  pulpit  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  aflame  with 
some  mysterious  fire.  He  looked  at  the  audience  and  as  he  did 
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so  he  looked  every  man  straight  in  the  eye.  All  seated  there 
felt  he  looked  straight  at  them.  Even  the  young  people  who 
sat  in  the  back  of  the  church  and  who  had  come  for  other 
reasons  than  to  glory  in  the  Lord  felt  the  gaze  of  Mr.  Preacher. 
There  was  silence  as  he  looked;  then  he  said,  "Let  us  pray." 

Every  head  bowed  and  the  members  of  the  church  and  those 
previously  saved  got  down  on  their  knees.  There  was  silence 
again  and  then  Mr.  Preacher  said  in  a  tone  that  soared  through 
the  church,  "Oh  God,  have  mercy  on  us;  have  mercy,  Oh  God, 
on  the  men  and  women  of  Hunt  City.  They  have  strayed  from 
Thy  path.  They  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  wicked.  They  do  un- 
holy things.  Oh  God,  look  down  on  them  tonight  and  in  some 
way,  somehow,  guide  their  spirit,  Oh  God.  Cause  every  person 
in  Hunt  City  tonight  to  look  into  his  own  heart  and  into  his 
own  soul." 

As  the  prayer  proceeded  greater  emotional  fire  and  power 
flashed  from  Mr.  Preacher.  A  vein  on  his  forehead  became 
more  obvious  and  it  went  right  up  his  temple  and  divided  and 
went  into  his  hair  and  that  vein,  the  louder  he  prayed,  the 
bluer  it  became,  and  the  perspiration  poured  from  his  face. 
He  became  more  tense  and  amens  were  heard  from  various 
parts  of  the  church  until  they  were  hardly  able  to  tell  what 
the  preacher  was  saying  because  he  had  pulled  others  along 
with  him.  He  went  on  and  said,  "Oh  God,  Oh  Jesus,"  and  he 
hammered  the  floor,  "send  us  Thy  spirit  this  night,  send  us 
Thy  spirit  this  night,  Oh  God  we  pray."  Several  echoed 
"Amen."  He  remained  on  his  knees  and  there  was  silence; 
many  were  weeping  quietly.  The  silence  lasted  a  few  seconds, 
it  seemed  much  longer,  and  the  preacher  uttered  a  quiet 
"Amen."  People  got  back  in  their  seats;  you  could  hear  the 
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noise  of  their  feet  moving  the  seat  down,  some  blowing  their 
noses,  some  wiping  their  eyes,  each  person  very  conscious  of 
himself,  of  his  deeds.  Mr.  Preacher  walked  again  to  the  pulpit, 
opened  the  book  and  read,  "John  3: 16 — For  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life." 
Silence  and  again  Mr.  Preacher  laid  that  gaze  on  the  folks  and 
he  said,  "I  repeat  my  text,  Tor  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.'  Excuse  me  for 
personal  reference.  Several  years  ago  I  was  in  Colorado  and  I 
knew  a  man  there  who  was  an  engineer,  an  engineer  on  the 
great  Southern  Pacific.  I  had  talked  to  him  of  God.  He  came 
to  a  meeting  that  I  held  there  and  he  was  just  like  a  lot  of  you 
folks  here  tonight.  He  didn't  need  God.  'I  am  doing  all  right. 
I  am  a  pretty  decent  man.  I  pay  my  debts;  I  drink  a  little  but 
not  enough  to  hurt  me.  I  don't  need  God.'  Slowly  the  man 
went  on  denying  God  and  drinking  a  little  more,  sinning  a 
little  more,  walking  more  and  more  in  unholy  paths.  I  tell 
you  this  story  tonight,  friends,  because  I  know  some  of  you 
are  doing  the  same.  Every  two  days  the  man  would  make  his 
run  on  the  railroad.  He  was  the  engineer  on  a  fast  passenger 
train.  Once  on  his  run  to  Chicago  he  came  down  out  of  the 
great  mountains  and  into  the  plains  and  a  great  thunderstorm 
came  from  the  northeast.  The  train  was  late  and  he  said  to  the 
fireman,  'More  fire,  more  coal,  more  steam;  we  must  make  Chi- 
cago on  time.'  So  the  engine  puffed,  the  coal  was  thrown  in 
and  the  train  sped  through  the  afternoon.  But  the  storm  clouds 
grew  darker  and  lightning  flashed  as  the  train  sped  headlong 
into  the  storm.  Now  this  engineer  had  seen  many  storms,  had 
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been  late  many  times,  but  this  time  he  was  not  going  to  be 
late  he  decided.  The  fireman  said,  'Don't  you  think  we  should 
slow  down  before  going  into  the  storm?  It  looks  like  it  has 
wind.  See  the  gray  streak?'  The  engineer  said,  'More  steam,' 
and  he  laughed  aloud.  The  train  rolled  toward  the  storm,  the 
black  smoke  rolled,  the  whistle  yelled,  and  the  wind  began  to 
blow.  Big  drops  of  rain  began  to  hit  the  fireman  in  the  face. 
A  tremendous  crash  of  lightning,  and  the  fireman  got  down 
on  his  knees  and  said,  'Oh  God,  please  slow  the  train  down.' 
And  the  engineer  laughed  and  said,  'More  steam.'  The  storm 
was  not  an  ordinary  thunderstorm.  It  was  a  tornado  and  it  took 
shape  and  all  at  once  in  front  of  the  train  there  was  seen  a  long 
tail  of  a  cloud  moving  backward  and  forward.  The  wind  blew 
and  then  when  the  engineer  saw  this  he  began  to  slow  the  train 
down  but  it  was  too  late.  The  wind  blew  through  the  cab  of 
the  engine  until  the  fireman  had  to  hold  on  fast.  Then  the 
tornado  was  upon  them.  The  engineer  realized  this  as  a  large 
tree  floated  like  a  feather  across  the  track  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  front  of  the  train  speeding  forward,  and  was  lifted  di- 
rectly into  the  sky.  'Twas  then  that  the  engineer  realized  the 
power  of  God.  He  slowed  the  train  down  to  a  stop,  got  down 
on  his  knees  and  cried,  'Oh  God,  save  me.'  He  and  the  fireman 
prayed  together  there  as  the  storm  went  by  and  no  one  in  the 
train  was  hurt.  'Twas  then  that  the  proud  man  became  humble. 
'Twas  then  that  the  sinner  found  God. 

"My  friends,  there  are  you  among  us  tonight  who  may  not 
be  among  us  tomorrow  night;  there  are  you  among  us  tonight 
who  may  not  be  among  us  in  the  morning.  As  you  face  your 
God,  will  He  say,  'Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant, 
come  unto  me,'  or  will  you  weep  and  will  you  wail  and  cry 
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for  the  rocks  and  the  mountains  to  fall  on  you  and  hide  you 
from  the  face  of  God?  Will  ye  weep  and  will  ye  wail  and  will  ye 
be  gnashing  your  teeth?  There  will  now  be  silence  as  each  of 
you  will  answer  this  question  within  your  own  heart." 

There  was  silence.  The  preacher  nodded  to  me  and  I  sang 
"Just  As  I  Am  without  One  Plea."  People  began  to  move  in 
their  seats  restlessly.  Some  were  weeping  and  the  preacher 
above  the  music  said,  "Is  there  one  who  will  come  and  give 
himself  to  God?" 

There  was  one,  there  were  two,  there  were  many,  and  there 
was  great  praying  among  all  those  kneeling  down  at  the 
mourners'  bench  and  the  preacher  was  among  them.  Various 
people  among  the  congregation  prayed,  beseeching  God  to 
save  the  sinners  who  knelt,  who  lay  prostrate  before  the  altar. 
The  prayers  mounted  and  mounted  until  it  was  like  a  thou- 
sand voices  hysterically  entreating  that  God  open  the  hearts 
of  these  sinners.  One  by  one  the  sinners  as  they  were  saved 
would  spring  to  their  feet  and  holler,  "Hallelujah!"  The  con- 
gregation would  sing: 

When  we  all  get  to  heaven  what  a  day  of  rejoicing  that  will  be, 
When  we  all  see  Jesus  we'll  sing  and  shout  the  victory. 

Praying  continued  for  the  sinners  who  had  not  seen  the  light. 
One  by  one  the  saved  arose  and  shouted  out  to  God.  When  the 
last  one  had  been  saved,  great  singing  poured  forth  from  each 
heart.  The  congregation  moved  from  its  seats,  moved  forward. 
Everybody  shook  hands  with  everybody  else  with  great  smiles 
and  great  rejoicing,  singing  hymns  of  praise. 
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Then  the  singing  subsided  and  Mr.  Preacher  got  up  again 
and  said,  "Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow  and  we 
have  been  blessed  tonight  in  Hunt  City.  Go  to  your  homes  and 
walk  in  the  ways  of  God.  This  meeting  will  be  continued  indef- 
initely. Brother  Arley  Parr  will  you  dismiss  us."  And  he  dis- 
missed us. 

And  I  too  was  saved;  I  was  saved  that  winter  in  just  such  a 
meeting.  Mr.  Preacher  had  told  a  story  of  a  horse  that  talked, 
a  Bible  story.  He  had  told  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath.  I 
was  greatly  impressed  with  David.  He  had  told  the  story  of 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den  and  I  was  greatly  impressed  with 
Daniel.  He  had  told  the  story  of  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
He  had  told  the  story  of  Christmas  and  I  loved  the  child  Jesus 
and  Mary  and  Joseph.  I  had  myself  seen  the  star  and  the  shep- 
herds and  the  three  wise  men  on  camels  coming  to  the  stall  in 
Bethlehem.  Mr.  Preacher  asked  if  there  were  any  to  be  saved; 
I  arose  and  walked  to  the  altar  and  knelt.  The  preacher  began 
to  pray  and  I  heard  slight  noises  at  my  side,  then  the  other 
side,  then  back  of  me,  and  as  I  prayed  I  peeked  out  of  the 
corner  of  one  eye  and  saw  that  Arnold,  one  of  my  gang,  his 
brother  Morris,  and  my  own  special  pal,  Lewis  Ragon,  had 
all  come  forward.  All  four  little  boys  were  giving  their  hearts 
to  God.  After  the  service  we  decided  among  ourselves  that  we 
were  going  to  do  right  and  then  proceeded  on  doing  the  same 
things  that  boys  do,  good  and  bad,  not  knowing  which  was 
which  actually,  but  living  life  as  boys  should,  having  fun. 

When  the  next  year's  revival  started  I  was  one  of  the  blessed 
and  saved.  But  something  happened  on  the  second  night  of 
the  meeting  which  you  shall  hear  of  later.  First  I  must  tell  you 
of  the  Monroe  family  who  lived  in  our  town. 
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Old  man  Monroe  was  a  misfit  even  in  the  simple  life  in  Hunt 
City.  He  just  couldn't  do  anything  successfully,  so  the  burden 
of  the  living  of  the  family  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  Jane,  his 
wife.  She  raised  and  canned  vegetables  and  fruits;  she  made 
dresses  both  plain  and  fancy;  she  took  in  washing  and  her 
sons  delivered  it  in  large  baskets  on  a  bicycle.  So  the  family 
made  out.  But  this  family  for  some  reason  or  other  was  just  a 
little  ridiculous,  perhaps  not  as  intelligent  as  the  average  per- 
son in  the  town.  People  smiled  at  them  but  never  openly  made 
fun  of  them  and  in  their  hearts  pitied  Jane  Monroe. 

Jane  Monroe  with  her  whole  family  took  up  one  seat  at  the 
meeting  on  this  second  night.  I  was  seated  in  the  choir.  I  no- 
ticed that  Mr.  Preacher  concentrated  many  of  his  remarks  di- 
rectly at  Jane  Monroe,  sitting  in  the  seat  with  five  boys  be- 
tween her  and  her  curious  old  husband.  As  the  atmosphere 
became  heavy  with  the  holy  spirit,  as  Mr.  Preacher  became 
more  and  more  eloquent,  more  and  more  dramatic,  more  and 
more  Jane  Monroe  became  entranced.  She  became  lifted;  she 
was  lifted  from  her  days  of  toil  and  worry  to  higher  ground 
and  as  more  power  was  turned  loose  on  the  congregation  and 
specifically  on  Jane  Monroe,  I  became  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Preacher  was  preaching  his  whole  sermon  to  her.  If 
there  was  a  holy  person  in  our  town,  by  her  deeds,  by  her 
selflessness,  by  her  charity  for  others,  if  there  was  one  who  was 
fit  to  look  on  the  face  of  God,  to  touch  the  hem  of  His  gar- 
ment, it  was  Jane  Monroe.  Then  why  was  he  singling  out  this 
woman?  Beyond  a  question  of  a  doubt  that  was  what  he  was 
doing.  As  the  intensity  of  the  sermon  grew  to  its  climax,  with 
a  great  shrill  cry  of  anguish  and  pain,  Jane  Monroe  sprang 
forward,  ran  up  and  down  the  aisles  praising  God  and  asking 
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forgiveness.  Many  laughed,  many  cried  "Amen";  there  were 
shouts  of  "Praise  God."  I  looked  at  Mr.  Preacher.  He  was 
laughing  at  Jane  Monroe.  With  a  self-satisfied,  conceited  look 
he  was  chuckling  and  murmuring,  "Praise  God,  praise  God." 
He  had  tricked  her. 

What  I  saw  was  not  a  great  man  near  to  God,  not  God's 
servant,  not  Mr.  Preacher  any  more,  but  a  wicked  man.  He 
must  be  the  devil  himself,  thought  I,  and  I  wanted  to  get  up 
and  run  away,  out  of  the  church,  but  I  didn't  dare  then.  I 
waited  until  everyone  began  singing  and  marching  around, 
then  I  slipped  from  the  church,  ran  home  as  fast  as  I  could, 
jumped  in  bed  and  cried  a  long  time. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  nothing  was  said  about  my  having 
left  church  and  I  thought  that  it  had  not  been  noticed  but 
since  then  I  remember  that  my  father  on  that  morning  was 
especially  kind.  He  too  had  seen.  This  was  my  first  insight  that 
all  in  the  temples  are  not  holy. 

Otis  Piedmont  had  been  almost  the  first  person  I  noticed 
when  we  moved  to  Hunt  City. 

At  the  restaurant  there  was  a  small  man  bubbling  with 
laughter,  swinging  around  the  steel  poles  that  held  up  the 
porch  covering  the  sidewalk,  swinging  around  the  poles  like  a 
monkey.  When  he  got  to  the  ground  he  would  bow  and  clap 
his  hands  and  laugh  and  leap  again  to  the  pole  and  go  around 
fifteen  or  twenty  times  before  he  got  to  the  bottom. 

"Who  is  he?"  I  had  inquired.  I  was  told  that  he  was  Otis 
Piedmont  and  that  he  didn't  have  half-sense.  Well,  he  seemed 
to  be  a  happy  little  man  and  people  seemed  to  be  amused  when 
they  were  around  him  so  I  thought  Otis  must  be  all  right. 
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Now  Otis  Piedmont  would  dress  up  on  Saturday  nights  with 
a  gray  derby  hat,  a  stiff  celluloid  collar,  a  striped  silk  shirt,  a 
large,  wide  green  tie,  a  green  suit  and  tan  shoes  that  buckled 
up  the  sides  with  a  large  knot  on  each  toe  of  the  shoes.  His 
green  pants  extended  down  to  about  two  inches  above  the  top 
of  his  shoes  showing  a  pair  of  green  socks.  In  the  small  gray 
derby  hat  there  was  a  small  green  feather  sticking  from  under 
the  band.  Otis  would  throw  his  head  back  and  laugh  loudly 
at  nothing. 

Otis  lived  with  a  silent  old  man  whose  name  was  John  Gar- 
rison. Otis  was  a  handy  man.  He  moved  toilets  and  cleaned 
them  out,  hauled  away  trash,  raked  the  gardens,  mowed  the 
lawns,  hoed  the  corn  and  did  about  anything  there  was  to  be 
done  that  didn't  require  much  intelligence  of  the  worker.  But 
Otis  was  the  happiest  man  in  town.  He  was  the  happiest  man 
in  town  until  a  certain  day  came. 

Otis  had  answered  an  advertisement  in  the  paper  through 
the  help  of  a  friend  who  was  really  just  kidding  him.  The 
friend  had  read  that  some  girl  wanted  to  get  married  and  sug- 
gested to  Otis  that  he  inquire  into  this.  Otis  became  very  ex- 
cited and  the  friend  wrote  a  letter  for  him.  The  friend  who 
wrote  the  letter  and  who  was  Otis's  adviser  in  this  matter  was 
Mr.  Preacher,  who  would  laugh  and  pretend  to  be  serious. 
One  day  Otis  received  an  answer  to  the  one  Mr.  Preacher  had 
written  for  him.  It  was  a  love  letter  and  there  was  a  picture  of 
his  beloved  and  she  wanted  to  have  a  picture  of  him.  Romance 
bloomed  in  the  heart  of  Otis  Piedmont.  Day  and  night  he 
carried  the  image  of  his  beloved,  Ethel,  in  his  mind  and  heart. 
Otis  asked  for  advice  on  his  romance  from  everyone  in  town. 

Finally  a  letter  came  that  said,  "Yes,  I  will  come  and  marry 
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you,  Otis  Piedmont,  because  I  love  you  but  first  I  must  have 
money  to  buy  a  new  hat,  a  new  dress  and  enough  to  pay  my 
way  from  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  to  Willow  Hill."  By  this 
time  our  railroad  had  been  taken  out  and  the  nearest  railroad 
depot  was  at  Willow  Hill,  some  four  miles  away. 

Otis  worked  very  hard  doing  all  kinds  of  jobs,  and  people 
knowing  the  fire  that  burned  in  his  heart  2:ave  him  extra  wrork 
and  extra  money  that  he  might  realize  his  dreams.  And  finally 
the  time  came  when  she  was  to  arrive. 

Her  train  was  due  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Preacher  took  Otis  Piedmont  to  meet  his  new  bride;  he  was 
going  to  perform  the  wedding  for  them.  With  a  wink  and  a 
chuckle  for  the  onlookers,  he  put  Otis  in  his  car.  Away  they 
went  to  Willow  Hill  to  meet  Otis  Piedmont's  beloved,  Ethel, 
whom  he  had  not  yet  seen  but  loved.  They  arrived  at  the  sta- 
tion. 

The  train  came  in  but  there  was  no  Ethel.  Something  must 
have  gone  wrong.  Perhaps  she  had  forgotten  to  get  off  the  train; 
perhaps  she  had  missed  the  train  in  the  first  place.  They  waited 
but  nothing  happened;  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  back. 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Preacher  had  the  great  idea.  He  stopped 
and  called  the  restaurant  in  our  little  town  where  all  were  wait- 
ing for  a  glimpse  of  Otis's  bride-to-be.  Here  is  what  happened. 

Otis  and  the  preacher  were  halfway  home  wrhen  another  car, 
driven  by  one  of  the  men  from  Hunt  City,  passed  them.  The 
driver  called  out,  "We  have  Ethel,  Otis,  she  got  out  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  train.  You  missed  her.  She  is  here.  We'll 
stop."  The  preacher's  headlights  were  shining  directly  on  the 
other  car  as  it  stopped  some  hundred  yards  in  front.  No  sooner 
had  the  two  cars  stopped  when  the  supposed  Ethel  leaped  out 
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screaming,  "Where  is  Otis?  Where  is  my  husband?  Where  is 
Otis?"  and  ran  into  the  cornfield. 

Otis  leaped  from  the  car  like  an  animal,  screaming,  "Ethel, 
Ethel,  I  am  Otis."  He  chased  after  the  figure  which  disap- 
peared into  the  cornfield  calling  loudly  for  "Otis."  His  cries 
could  be  heard  in  the  distance  and  everyone  stood  in  the  road 
doubled  up  laughing.  They  rolled  in  the  ditch,  they  lost  their 
breaths,  they  hammered  each  other  on  the  back.  Finally  Otis 
came  back  and  said,  "I  can't  find  her." 

At  that  moment  down  the  road  half  a  mile  by  the  car's  head- 
lights a  figure  could  be  seen  running  across  the  road.  Otis 
started  after  her  as  fast  as  he  could  run  and  he  could  run  very 
fast.  The  cars  were  stopped  some  two  miles  from  town,  and 
Otis  pursued  his  true  love  all  the  way  in,  the  hysterical  men 
close  behind. 

It  would  be  arranged  to  have  the  car  lights  shine  in  a  certain 
direction  and  Ethel  would  then  appear  and  run  on  through 
the  village  streets.  Otis  kept  after  her,  becoming  more  fatigued 
and  more  hysterical,  never  allowed  to  stop.  He  would  chase 
after  the  vision  as  it  passed  through  various  parts  of  the  city. 

Different  people  took  turns  running.  The  whole  town  was 
out  and  it  seemed  to  be  great  fun.  I  thought  it  was  great  fun; 
when  they  asked  me  to,  I  put  on  the  skirt.  They  were  talking 
it  over  with  Otis  by  the  side  of  the  car  when  I  moved  into  the 
light  across  the  street  and  stopped  an  instant,  so  that  he  could 
see  me.  I  heard,  like  a  beast  coming  down  the  street,  Otis's  tan 
shoes  hitting  the  road.  He  came  after  me  yelling,  pleading, 
"Ethel,  Ethel,  dear  Ethel,  this  is  Otis.  Do  not  be  afraid.  This 
is  Otis  who  loves  you." 
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I  started  to  run  and  then  it  was  no  longer  fun.  I  began  to 
feel  terrible.  It  was  only  then  I  realized  what  a  price  this  little 
man  was  paying  for  the  amusement  of  all  of  us.  It  was  then  I 
realized  that  the  cruel  trick  was  formulated  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Preacher. 

I  took  off  the  dress,  ran  back  around  and  threw  it  at  the  men. 
I  said  I  wouldn't  run.  That  didn't  matter;  there  was  another 
to  take  over.  I  could  no  longer  watch,  I  went  home  and  went 
to  bed.  And  all  through  the  night  I  heard  the  cries,  "Ethel, 
Ethel,  this  is  your  husband,  Otis.  This  is  Otis  who  loves  you." 

When  I  was  in  about  the  sixth  grade  at  school,  our  two-year 
high  school,  which  was  in  another  building,  decided  to  put  on 
a  play.  Since  there  were  only  eight  or  ten  students  in  the  school 
they  had  to  draw  from  the  grade  school  to  fill  out  the  cast.  Be- 
cause of  my  singing  in  public  I  was  given  the  part  of  the  colored 
comedian. 

The  following  year  the  young  people  decided  to  put  on  an- 
other play,  "a  home  talent  play"  they  called  it,  and  I  was  given 
the  lead.  The  name  of  it  was  Misery  Moon  the  Hoo-dooed 
Coon. 

My  brother  Clarence  was  the  Bolshevik  who  kept  running 
away  from  his  wild  wife  whose  name  was  Paula  Maleek,  played 
by  one  of  the  girls.  My  brother  Artie  was  an  old  millionaire  to 
whom  I  was  servant. 

The  play  was  put  on  in  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall  over  the  brick 
mercantile  store  in  the  center  of  our  town.  We  made  the 
scenery,  the  girls  made  the  costumes,  and  everybody  turned 
out  for  the  amateur  theatricals.  People  from  other  towns  came 
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to  see  them  and  before  we  knew  it,  we  were  putting  on  plays 
in  the  neighboring  towns,  Willow  Hill,  Yale,  St.  Marie,  Rose 
Hill  and  others. 

Between  the  acts  I  played  the  banjo,  cracked  jokes,  and  sang 
minstrel  songs  and  the  old  ballads.  Because  of  my  extensive 
theatrical  commitments  1  saved  money  and  bought  from 
Oliver  Ditson  in  Boston  a  make-up  box  which  had  grease  paint, 
eyebrow  pencils,  and  all  kinds  of  make-up  equipment. 

One  night  after  our  week's  theatrical  season  was  over  and 
forgotten,  I  began  to  experiment  with  make-up.  I  sat  before 
the  glass  and  made  myself  up  as  a  Chinaman  with  a  wig  and 
queue.  Then  I  made  myself  up  as  old  men  with  various  kinds 
of  whiskers.  One  of  these  I  liked  very  much.  I  really  looked 
like  a  very  old  man  with  whiskers. 

In  an  old  trunk  in  my  father's  bedroom,  there  was  a  cape 
and  hat  such  as  gamblers  on  the  Mississippi  River  used  dur- 
ing the  turn  of  the  century.  This  hat  and  cape  had  belonged 
to  my  father's  brother  who  was  the  black  sheep  of  the  family. 
He  had  actually  been  a  Mississippi  gambler,  and  it  was  said 
that  his  body  lay  unfound  at  the  river's  bottom. 

I  took  the  cape  and  hat  out  of  the  old  trunk  and  put  them 
on.  With  my  whiskers  and  gray  make-up  on,  with  a  cane  in 
my  right  hand  and  in  a  stooped  position  I  walked  toward  the 
restaurant.  As  I  came  to  the  corner  to  turn  toward  the  res- 
taurant I  met  Ide  Chatman,  a  neighbor  woman.  I  walked 
slowly  past  her  and  I  saw  that  she  was  mighty  curious,  that  she 
did  not  recognize  me.  She  went  on  toward  her  home  looking 
back  over  her  shoulders  at  one  whom  she  supposed  a  stranger 
in  town. 

I  went  up  past  the  restaurant  but  stayed  far  enough  away  so 
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that  the  people  in  the  restaurant  saw  only  the  outline  of  an 
old  man  with  a  cane,  a  cape  and  a  tall  hat. 

When  I  had  moved  from  the  light  into  the  darkness  I  ripped 
off  the  cape  and  hat,  flew  home  and  took  off  the  make-up. 
Then  I  ran  back  as  fast  as  I  could  to  the  restaurant.  The  place 
was  buzzing  with  excitement.  Ide  Chatman  had  come  in  and 
reported  what  she  had  seen  on  the  street.  Several  of  the  loafers 
had  seen  the  old  man  as  he  passed  in  front  of  the  restaurant.  I 
knew  in  a  moment  that  I  was  not  suspected  so  I  said,  "Why,  I 
sawT  him  not  two  or  three  minutes  ago  as  I  came  up.  He  was 
going  toward  the  church." 

That  night  people  who  had  not  locked  their  doors  in  years 
locked  them.  Children  waited  to  walk  home  with  their  parents 
and  there  was  an  air  of  mystery  around  the  town.  During  the 
day  drummers  would  come  to  the  town  taking  orders  for  goods 
and  occasionally  visitors  would  come  to  some  family,  but  every- 
one who  came  into  town  was  accounted  for.  The  appearance 
of  this  stranger  was  curious  and  everyone  was  afraid  down  in 
his  heart  of  the  mysterious  old  man. 

After  a  couple  of  weeks  he  was  forgotten  and  I  thought  it 
time  he  should  make  another  appearance.  It  was  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  and  the  roads  were  muddy  and  it  was  difficult  for 
anybody  to  get  into  or  out  of  town.  Horseback  and  carriage 
were  the  only  practical  ways  of  travel;  the  roads  were  im- 
passible to  automobiles.  Thus  the  town  had  fewer  visitors  than 
at  other  times  of  the  year. 

It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  nisrht  when  an  old  man  with 
a  cape,  tall  hat  and  cane  again  moved  slowly  down  the  street 
in  Hunt  City.  Various  people  passed  him  and  he  walked  on 
saying  nothing.  Ten  minutes  later  after  shedding  my  disguise 
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I  went  into  the  restaurant  again  and  this  time  the  intensity  of 
the  excitement  was  even  greater.  People  ran  into  the  restaurant 
to  report  that  they  had  seen  him  in  various  other  parts  of  town 
where  he  had  not  been.  Ide  Chatman  reported  that  she  had 
seen  him  walking  across  the  road  and  that  as  she  went  toward 
him  all  at  once  there  was  a  flash  and  a  puff  of  smoke  and  he 
was  no  more. 

Again  fear  gripped  this  little  town.  I  fell  in  with  their  atti- 
tude and  soon  was  not  sure  but  that  there  was  another  old 
man  and  that  actually  there  was  something  to  be  afraid  of. 
For  many  weeks  various  people  came  in  to  tell  of  having  seen 
the  strange  old  man  at  one  place  or  another  in  the  town.  One 
person  said  he  had  seen  him  sitting  on  the  steeple  of  the  church 
balancing  himself  and  then  fading  away. 

Summer  came  and  the  old  man  had  been  forgotten  except 
as  a  legend.  Then  one  night,  feeling  the  need  of  a  little  ex- 
citement, I  put  on  my  costume  again  and  ventured  into  the 
streets.  Four  young  men  were  coming  toward  me  and  I 
thought,  should  I  give  ground  or  should  I  walk  directly  past 
them?  I  pulled  the  hat  down  over  my  face,  bent  on  the  cane 
and  walked  by  the  four  frightened  young  men.  I  kept  walking 
and  they  stopped.  One  of  them  said,  "Let's  catch  the  old  son-of- 
a-bitch." 

They  started  walking  after  me.  I  started  walking  a  little 
faster  and  I  realized  that  they  intended  to  catch  me.  Also  I 
sensed  their  fear.  I  turned,  with  my  cape  in  the  same  hand  as 
my  cane,  and  lifted  them  both  high  in  the  air.  The  young 
men  stopped  for  a  second,  then  flew  in  terror  down  the  street. 
I  ran  and  disrobed,  then  hurried  into  the  restaurant  and  re- 
ported that  I  had  seen  him. 
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The  town  was  abuzz  and  again  he  was  reported  many  times 
and  in  many  places  by  various  people.  One  woman  said  that 
she  had  seen  him  in  her  back  yard  and  that  he  had  looked  up 
at  her  and  his  eyes  were  afire,  that  his  face  was  pale,  that 
stringy  hair  hung  down  from  under  his  tall  hat,  and  that  he 
had  no  lips,  only  a  pair  of  teeth. 

During  all  of  this  I  became  very  fearful  lest  I  should  be 
caught  and  I  did  not  appear  again  in  this  outfit  for  a  very  long 
time.  Then  I  could  not  resist  and  again  I  appeared  on  the 
street  as  the  old  man. 

The  last  time  I  appeared  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  There 
was  a  vacant  lot  down  one  of  the  streets  where  we  boys  had 
made  beds  in  the  tall  Jimson  weeds.  The  weeds  had  grown 
eight  feet  high  and  through  them  we  had  made  tunnels. 

It  happened  that  on  the  night  when  the  old  man  appeared 
there  was  a  group  of  men  and  boys  in  the  street.  Somebody 
said,  "Let's  get  him."  All  at  once  they  came  at  me,  fifteen  or 
twenty  men  and  boys,  running  as  fast  as  they  could  go.  I  came 
to  the  weed  patch  which  wTas  next  to  an  implement  building. 
I  went  through  a  hole  in  the  fence  into  the  Jimson  weed  patch, 
threw  off  my  cape  and  hat,  and  escaped. 

They  did  not  see  where  I  had  gone  because  I  had  faded  into 
the  dark  shadow  of  the  implement  building.  Some  of  the  men 
said,  as  they  cut  back  to  the  restaurant,  that  as  the  old  man 
flew  down  the  street  his  feet  had  not  touched  the  ground  and 
as  he  had  come  to  the  implement  building  he  had  raised  in 
flight  and  they  had  seen  him  soar  into  the  sky. 

I  was  so  excited  at  all  of  these  stories  and  at  all  of  the  won- 
derful things  which  were  manufactured  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  I  felt  I  wanted  to  tell  somebody  that  I  was  the  old 
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man.  But  there  was  no  one  to  tell.  I  couldn't  let  this  get  out. 
It  had  to  be  my  secret  but  I  was  bursting  to  tell  someone.  I 
thought  of  telling  my  father  but  realized  that  the  consequences 
might  not  be  pleasant. 

So  again  in  two  weeks  the  old  man  appeared  on  the  street 
and  this  time  was  chased  into  the  weed  patch  by  five  or  six 
men,  one  of  them  Frank  Ives.  After  I  had  crawled  into  the 
weed  patch  a  little  distance  I  took  off  the  cape  and  hat  and 
threw  them  into  the  thick  weeds  some  distance.  Then  I  went 
back  by  tunnel  and  joined  those  who  were  seeking  the  old 
man. 

I  started  down  the  street  ahead  of  the  men  who  had  been 
seeking  the  old  man  and  my  father  said,  "Burl,  are  you  going 
home?" 

I  said,  "Yes,  I  think  I  will." 

He  said,  "Wait,  I  will  come  with  you." 

As  we  neared  our  house,  from  underneath  his  coat  he  pulled 
a  cape,  a  hat  and  a  cane,  and  said,  "Did  you  ever  see  these 
before?" 

And  I  said,  "Yes,  they  were  Uncle  John's." 

He  said,  "Yes,  they  were." 

He  took  the  costume  and  put  it  back  in  the  trunk  which 
had  belonged  to  my  uncle,  then  came  back  to  me  and  said, 
"Let's  take  a  walk." 

We  walked  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  long  time  down  the 
streets,  and  finally  he  said,  "You  might  have  been  killed,  pull- 
ing a  trick  like  that." 

I  said,  "Yes." 

Then  he  said,  "If  the  old  man  never  appears  again  I  will  tell 
no  one.  It  will  be  our  secret." 
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We  stopped  and  looked  directly  into  each  other's  eyes  and 
Frank  Ives  held  out  his  right  hand  to  his  son.  Until  this  day 
it  has  remained  our  secret. 

My  father  was  a  trading  man.  He  liked  to  trade  pocket- 
knives,  horses  or  anything.  Occasionally  his  trading  would 
bring  a  little  excitement  to  our  old  town. 

I  remember  one  day  someone  cried,  "Here  comes  Frank  Ives 
down  the  road  and  look  what  he's  adoin'."  And  all  of  those 
who  were  not  otherwise  occupied — most  folks  weren't  oc- 
cupied— ran  down  to  the  corner  and  looked  down  the  road 
and  who  did  they  see  riding  on  a  tall  yellow  mule  but  Frank 
Ives.  Tied  to  the  tail  of  this  yellow  mule  were  six  other  mules, 
little  black  ones,  and  Frank  Ives  rode  as  majestically  as  did  our 
Saviour  on  the  first  Palm  Sunday  into  our  little  town  with  his 
head  high  and  the  mules  staying  in  a  straight  line,  head  to  tail. 

Another  time  the  same  cry,  "Here  comes  Frank  Ives!" 
sounded  and  we  all  ran  down  to  the  corner  and  what  should 
be  coming  up  the  road  but  a  steam  engine  with  a  separator 
threshing  machine  hooked  on  behind.  Behind  that  was  a  huge 
road  grader.  Frank  Ives  was  at  the  throttle  and  he  came  into 
town  with  the  engine  popping  o(f,  the  blue  smoke  rolling,  and 
he  had  his  hand  on  the  throttle  and  she  crawled  magnificently 
down  the  street  and  stopped  in  front  of  our  house. 

He  traded  the  threshing  machine  and  road  grader  for  forty 
acres  of  land  in  Arkansas,  then  boarded  the  train  to  go  to  Ar- 
kansas to  see  his  new  land.  He  returned  in  about  two  weeks, 
said  he'd  had  to  swap  it  off  because  it  wasn't  worth  a  nickel, 
all  rocks  and  scrub  trees  said  he.  About  a  month  after  he  had 
traded  the  land  for  an  Apperson  jackrabbit  automobile,  news 
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came  that  this  very  land  had  literally  exploded  with  oil.  It 
was  said  that  the  oil  squirted  up  from  under  the  rocks. 

Frank  Ives  went  to  bed  for  two  weeks. 

One  winter  Father  went  into  a  new  business,  selling  cars. 
First  he  had  the  agency  for  Crow  Elcar;  then  he  changed  to  the 
Elcar.  They  were  big,  heavy  cars,  suitable  only  for  pavement 
driving,  not  at  all  for  our  muddy  roads,  but  Father  liked  their 
elegance.  He  would  get  one  to  demonstrate,  but  since  he  was 
also  a  bridgebuilder,  shovels,  picks,  axes,  hammers,  nails,  crow- 
bars and  various  other  bridgebuilding  equipment  soon  would 
be  tossed  in  the  back  of  the  car.  Men  with  cementy  overalls 
would  ride  the  red  plush. 

Father  liked  to  have  a  feast  too.  He  would  go  in  the  sum- 
mer to  the  sandy,  rolling  hills  of  Indiana  and  fill  the  whole 
back  of  this  fancy  car,  all  the  way  to  the  top,  with  watermelons. 
He  would  ride  into  town  with  his  shoulders  pulled  back  and 
his  sailor  straw  hat  on  the  top  of  his  head  and  unload  the 
watermelons.  And  the  whole  town  would  eat  watermelons 
until  they  nearly  would  bust. 

I  remember  another  occasion  when  he  had  put  newspapers 
down  on  the  floor  and  seats  and  had  returned  from  the  Wabash 
River  with  the  back  of  his  car  filled  with  channel  catfish  and 
we  had  a  hell  of  a  fish  fry. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  began  to  ride  in  our  county.  Fiery 
crosses  were  burned  on  many  hills.  It  was  said  they  were  against 
Negroes,  Jews  and  Catholics. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  Klan.  It  was  in 
church.  After  the  singing  of  the  first  few  hymns  the  door 
opened  and  twelve  men  in  white  robes,  a  red  cross  with  a  cir- 
cle around  it  over  their  hearts  and  tall  white  caps  with  holes 
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for  the  eyes  falling  down  over  their  chins,  marched  in  in  mili- 
tary manner  and  stood  before  the  preacher.  He  was  a  little 
surprised  and  quite  frightened.  The  Klan  had  done  many  vi- 
olent things  in  other  counties  and  other  places;  it  had  not  yet 
done  anything  of  that  sort  near  our  town. 

One  of  the  Klansmen  spoke.  "Watching  eyes  have  seen  your 
work.  We  know  that  you  are  aware  of  the  evils  of  certain 
groups  of  people  in  our  country.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  offers 
you  congratulations  and  offers  you  the  contents  of  this  en- 
velope. Let  us  pray."  They  all  knelt  and  the  preacher  knelt 
and  there  was  a  prayer  offered  for  America. 

Most  people  in  our  town  joined  this  organization.  None  of 
them  were  against  Jews;  few  had  ever  seen  an  American  Jew, 
and  there  were  no  Negroes  in  our  county  to  speak  of.  How- 
ever, it  was  for  the  most  part  Catholic  in  the  southern  part 
of  our  county,  so  there  is  where  the  Klansmen  concentrated 
their  hatred. 

My  father  was  asked  to  join  the  Klan  and  he  said,  "No,  I 
do  not  wish  to  belong." 

He  was  asked  why  and  he  said,  "In  our  Constitution  it  states 
that  man  can  worship  God  as  he  pleases.  Lincoln  made  the 
Negro  a  free  man;  the  Jews  are  Bible  folk." 

The  next  morning  a  package,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  yel- 
low switches  tied  at  the  bottom  with  a  rope,  was  on  our  porch. 
This  was  the  warning  that  violence  was  to  come.  About  ten 
o'clock  when  everybody  was  about  their  business  in  town,  so 
that  all  could  see,  Father  took  the  switches  in  his  right  hand 
and  walked  to  the  hardware  store.  He  purchased  a  Winchester 
repeating  shotgun  and  twelve  boxes  of  shells,  put  the  gun  over 
his  left  shoulder,  the  switches  in  his  right  hand,  the  shells 
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under  his  right  arm,  and  he  marched  as  a  soldier  through  the 
streets,  home.  He  put  three  shells  in  the  gun,  the  gun  to  his 
shoulder,  raised  it  to  the  air  and  fired  three  shots.  The  watch- 
ing eyes  saw. 

Nothing  happened. 

On  Sunday  morning  all  the  men  who  didn't  go  to  church, 
and  that  was  quite  a  few,  assembled  in  a  vacant  lot  next  to  the 
mill  and  pitched  horseshoes.  You  could  hear  the  clanging  of 
the  shoes  against  the  steel  pegs  and  shouts  of  laughter.  I  re- 
member my  mother's  asking  my  father  why  he  didn't  come  to 
church  on  Sunday  morning  and  my  father's  replying,  "There's 
more  religion  among  the  horseshoe  pitchers  than  there  is  down 
in  the  church.  There's  friendship,  sportsmanship  and  a  lot  of 
fun,  and  the  Lord  is  in  favor  of  all  of  these." 

I  got  up  late  one  Sunday  morning,  had  some  breakfast,  and 
went  up  to  the  horseshoe  pitching  lot.  The  shoes  were  clanging 
against  the  pegs  and  a  good  time  was  being  had  by  all  the 
men  as  they  took  turns,  first  pitching  and  then  watching  the 
others.  I  sat  watching  the  games  when  who  should  stroll  up  but 
Harlan  Jay. 

You  will  remember  Harlan  Jay  is  the  boy  who  beat  me  up 
and  bit  my  mother.  Since  that  time  I  had  been  quite  certain 
that  I  was  no  fighter.  However,  I  knew  that  someday  he  and 
I  would  tangle. 

At  this  time  I  was  a  junior  in  high  school.  He  was  older  than 
I,  but  I  was  a  couple  of  inches  taller  than  he.  I  had  spent  that 
summer  working  for  my  father.  My  chest  had  deepened  and 
my  legs  were  muscular  from  rolling  wheelbarrows  full  of  ce- 
ment and  sand,  from  digging  in  the  earth  with  shovels  and 
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spades,  from  swinging  a  pickax  to  loosen  the  hardpan  for  con- 
crete bridges,  from  picking  sacks  of  cement  weighing  ninety- 
eight  pounds  out  of  boxcars.  Harlan  was  known  as  a  boxer  and 
had  gloves  that  he  used  very  well.  He  was  slender  and  quick, 
but  he  had  a  hot  temper  and  quite  often  his  boxing  matches 
had  turned  into  slugging  bouts.  I  was  aware  of  all  this,  and 
besides,  an  incident  had  happened  two  weeks  before  which 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  myself. 

My  two  brothers  who  were  seven  and  nine  years  older  than 
myself  had  developed  into  very  strong  men.  On  this  occasion 
there  was  the  base  of  a  pile-driving  derrick  to  be  lifted  from 
its  foundation.  This  was  to  be  done  by  a  large  steel  crowbar 
which  one  put  under  the  edge  of  the  base,  then  to  the  ground, 
then  up  to  the  hands  of  the  lifter. 

My  oldest  brother  tried  to  lift  this  and  said,  "Let's  make  a 
block  and  tackle;  it's  too  much." 

My  brother  Clarence,  who  was  the  stronger  of  the  two,  said, 
"Give  me  a  whirl  at  it."  And  he  tried  to  lift  it  and  as  he  lifted, 
the  blood  vessels  came  out  on  his  arms  and  his  rounded  mus- 
cles became  evident  and  the  blood  rushed  to  his  face.  He  said, 
"No,  get  the  block  and  tackle  ready;  it's  impossible." 

I  stepped  up  and  said,  "Give  me  a  try  at  it."  They  laughed 
loudly  but  good-humoredly,  and  they  said,  "Sure,  give  him  a 
try  at  it." 

I  walked  to  the  crowbar.  I  had  seen  my  father  lift  and  I  saw 
that  when  he  lifted  anything  heavy  he  did  not  use  his  back  but 
his  legs.  He'd  bend  his  legs  down  and  straighten  his  body  thus 
making  the  muscles  in  the  legs  and  thighs  produce  the  power. 
I  bent  my  legs,  straightened  my  body  and  came  up  against 
the  crowbar,  gently  at  first  and  then  slowly,  using  all  my 
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strengh.  I  felt  something  move.  Then  all  at  once  out  came  the 
steel-pin  from  the  foundation  and  the  base  of  the  pile-driving 
derrick  was  lifted  out. 

All  the  men  working  around  shouted  and  began  to  kid  my 
two  older  brothers.  They  admitted  that  they  had  been  outdone 
and  they  both  walked  over  to  me  and  shook  hands.  This  in- 
cident, as  I  said  before,  had  changed  a  certain  attitude  that  I 
had  carried  in  my  mind  and  heart  for  a  good  many  years.  As 
Harlan  Jay  approached  I  knew  what  was  going  to  happen.  I 
had  a  sense  of  myself  and  my  strength.  He  came  directly  to 
me  and  said,  "Do  you  want  to  put  on  the  gloves?" 

I  replied,  "Yes,  I  will  box  a  little  with  you." 

We  put  on  the  gloves  and  as  they  were  being  tied  on  by  some 
of  the  boys  all  the  horseshoe  pitching  stopped.  A  circle  formed 
around  us.  People  knew  this  was  a  grudge  fight,  and  I  could 
see  by  the  eyes  and  the  expressions  on  the  faces  around  that 
everyone  wished  me  to  win  but  did  not  think  it  possible. 

I  took  off  my  shirt  and  tightened  my  pants  a  couple  of 
notches.  I  rolled  them  up  at  the  bottom  so  as  not  to  trip  and 
fall.  And  the  fight  started. 

It  was  not  a  boxing  match.  He  intended  to  knock  me  out  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  danced  around,  back  and  forth.  I  stayed 
watchfully  in  place  waiting  for  him  to  come  in  at  me.  Then  it 
happened,  he  hit  me  on  the  chin  and  knocked  my  head  back. 
The  same  punch,  always  his  left  hand,  came  into  me  again  and 
again.  I  quickly  learned  that  I  must  keep  my  left  arm  in  front 
of  my  chin  and  hide  behind  it.  After  that  when  he  came  in,  he 
wasn't  able  to  reach  me.  But  then  I  had  another  problem,  his 
right  glove  came  whipping  around  from  the  side  to  my  jaw.  I 
staggered.  More  of  this  and  I  would  be  licked;  I  was  getting 
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hurt  and  a  little  lightheaded.  I  knew  I  had  to  do  some  fighting 
on  my  own  if  I  was  to  win.  Just  as  I  realized  this,  another  right 
hit  me  in  the  nose  and  I  began  to  bleed.  I  breathed  with  effort. 

Standing  straight  the  way  I  was  I  couldn't  do  it.  I  crouched 
low  and  felt  better  down  there  out  of  the  way  of  his  swinging 
arms,  better  balanced  and  surer  of  foot  that  way.  He  danced 
and  swung,  I  kept  from  him.  There  were  shouts  I  barely  heard 
of  "Come  on,  Burl.  Go  get  him!"  He  hit  me  again.  I  went 
wild;  an  angry  strength  came  to  me,  all  at  once  I  was  the  strong- 
est man  in  the  world.  I  charged  out  of  the  crouch  like  an 
animal. 

My  left  fist  found  his  ribs  and  he  grunted.  I  hit  him  on  the 
other  side  the  same  way,  only  harder,  moving  forward  as  he 
gave  ground.  His  arms  came  down  to  cover  his  middle  and  my 
wild  fists  found  an  opening  to  his  face.  He  danced  back,  back, 
out  of  my  reach.  I  put  down  my  head  and  charged,  swinging 
both  arms.  I  missed,  then  our  bodies  were  together  pawing, 
reaching,  grabbing,  stumbling.  We  separated  and  he  went 
backward,  backed  against  a  brick  wall.  I  jumped  forward  and 
swung.  Missed.  Swung  again  and  again,  hitting  and  missing. 
Hitting.  Then  my  glove  grazed  the  brick  wall.  I  stumbled  and 
fell  against  the  wall.  He  was  on  the  ground,  out. 

He  lay  still  under  my  feet.  Somebody  went  and  brought 
water.  The  gloves  were  taken  off  and  there  was  silence  among 
the  spectators  as  he  slowly  opened  his  eyes.  He  was  led  away 
by  his  father. 

When  they  were  a  block  or  so  away  the  men  watching  came 
to  me  and  said,  "Nice  work.  That's  been  comin'  to  him  for 
a  long  time." 

I  left  the  crowd  and  started  home  to  wash  and  put  on  some 
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clean  clothes.  As  I  walked  I  was  still  breathing  hard.  The  men 
went  back  to  pitching  horseshoes  and  I  heard  the  cling-clang 
of  the  shoes  and  the  shouts  of  the  men. 

I  was  drying  my  face  after  having  washed  when  I  heard  foot- 
steps back  of  me  and  turned  around.  It  was  my  father,  who 
said,  "You  can  take  the  car  tonight  if  you  want  to."  He  smiled 
at  me,  went  back  to  pitching  horseshoes. 


ONE  night  we  were  all  seated  around  the  supper  table.  At 
one  end  of  the  table  was  my  father  who  tipped  the  scales  at  a 
good  two  hundred  and  twenty,  had  a  jolly  face,  and  was  a 
quiet-spoken  man.  He  talked  only  when  he  had  something  to 
say.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table  was  my  mother,  a  buxom, 
warm,  friendly  woman. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  table  were  the  children.  The  oldest 
was  my  sister  Audria,  a  tall,  rather  nervous  girl  who  was  a 
country  schoolteacher  and  attended  the  Charleston  Normal 
School  every  summer.  She  played  the  piano  very  badly.  Since 
at  this  time  I  was  learning  to  play  every  instrument  I  could 
get  my  hands  on,  I  believe  I  would  have  learned  the  piano  too 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unpleasant  sounds  that  my  sister  dug 
out  of  our  upright.  I  did  not  believe  the  piano  a  musical  in- 
strument. 

Next  to  her  sat  my  brother  Artie,  a  tall,  broad-shouldered 
young  man  with  coal-black  hair  and  black  eyes.  When  he 
smiled,  his  eyes  would  close.  He  worked  for  my  father  and 
was  as  steady  as  a  clock,  very  quiet  and  good-natured. 

Next  was  my  brother  Clarence,  somewhat  smaller,  well 
proportioned  physically,  but  more  of  the  wiry  type,  a  good 
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athlete  without  the  awkwardness  of  my  older  brother.  He  had 
brown  hair. 

My  sister  Argola  was  quite  small  and  blond.  A  very  hard 
worker  who  always  had  a  little  money  saved  up  that  she  had 
earned  in  the  stores  or  doing  various  things;  she  was  thrifty 
and  never  idle. 

I  was  next,  with  white  hair,  and  was  average  size  for  a  boy 
my  age. 

We'd  sit  around  the  table  and  discuss  our  various  experi- 
ences and  plans.  The  atmosphere  at  mealtime  was  a  mixture 
of  ceremony  and  banquet. 

My  father's  business  had  been  going  very  badly.  The  bank 
in  our  town  had  gone  broke  and  my  father  had  lost  his  savings. 
Father  was  looking  for  some  bridges  to  build.  My  oldest  sister, 
Audria,  grew  sick.  The  doctor  said  she  had  typhoid  fever.  In 
rapid  succession  my  mother  and  two  other  sisters,  Argola  and 
Norma,  came  down  with  the  disease. 

We  didn't  have  a  nurse.  I  did  the  nursing,  set  the  table  and 
washed  the  dishes.  One  day  I  went  out  to  crank  the  car  for  my 
brother.  The  car  kicked  me  and  broke  my  arm  in  two  places. 
I  was  loaded  into  the  car  and  my  father  took  me  to  Willow 
Hill,  four  miles  south,  to  the  doctor  to  set  my  arm.  My  brother 
Artie  had  to  take  over  the  nursing.  He  did  it  much  better  than 
I,  but  he  should  have  been  out  working. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  misfortune,  Frank  Ives  bid  off  and 
contracted  to  do  the  biggest  job  he  had  ever  tackled. 

My  oldest  sister  did  not  come  through  the  disease  as  fast  as 
the  others.  She  remained  in  bed  many  months.  She  had 
lost  her  voice  and  her  speech,  and  all  of  her  hair  had  come  out. 
For  a  long  time  she  was  practically  an  invalid  and  never  did 
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regain  the  use  of  her  muscles  as  well  as  before  the  disease.  She 
did  finally  get  her  voice  back  and  was  able  to  walk  and  her  hair 


came  in  again. 


Now  during  the  time  I  was  doing  the  nursing  of  the  sick, 
Renie  McCoy,  an  old  woman  who  was  very  hard  of  hearing 
and  whose  husband  was  one  of  the  best  old-time  singers  in  our 
church,  walked  slowly  up  and  down  in  front  of  our  house.  She 
had  reached  her  hand  into  a  paper  bag  and  seemed  to  be  feed- 
ing the  birds  as  she  walked  along.  I  had  seen  this  from  the 
window. 

The  following  spring  when  the  grass  began  to  grow  and  the 
leaves  began  to  get  green  and  the  warm  breezes  began  to  blow, 
a  curious  red  flower  came  up  all  over  the  front  yard,  not  one 
but  thousands  of  them  all  over  our  place  and  we  couldn't 
figure  out  where  they  came  from.  Then  I  remembered  seeing 
Renie  McCoy  during  our  sickness.  I  found  her  in  the  store  one 
day  and  I  yelled  into  her  ear,  "Renie,  did  you  plant  those 
flowers  that  have  come  up  all  over  our  place?" 

And  she  replied,  "It's  a  fine  day.  God  bless  you." 

And  again  I  asked  my  question.  This  time  she  smiled  and 
said,  "People  usually  send  flowers  when  death  comes.  I  wanted 
to  plant  some  flowers  while  your  mother  and  sisters  were  still 
alive.  I  was  afraid  they  were  going  to  die." 

I  had  two  friends  that  were  brothers,  Arnold  and  Morris 
Rogers.  They  had  a  great-grandfather  whose  name  was  Uncle 
Green  Hargus.  Uncle  Green  would  walk  to  the  blacksmith 
shop  where  his  son  Jim  worked  and  he  liked  to  talk  to  the 
young  boys  around  the  town. 

He  had  a  red  face  and  silver-white  hair,  and  he  had  a  cane 
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with  a  gold  knob  on  the  end  of  it.  Daily  he  would  walk  to  the 
blacksmith  shop,  sit  around  a  while,  then  return  home  and 
sit  on  the  porch  all  afternoon  and  smoke  a  crooked  pipe,  and 
he  would  seem  to  be  thinking. 

Early  one  winter  when  the  ice  first  began  to  freeze  on  the 
rain  barrels  and  the  milk  we  would  have  for  breakfast  would 
have  slivers  of  ice  in  it  and  the  trees  had  finally  become  bare, 
Uncle  Green  Hargus  became  very  ill.  I  was  at  his  house  with 
my  mother  when  Uncle  Green  passed  away. 

The  undertaker  was  called.  This  particular  undertaker  had 
a  brother  who  lived  in  our  town  and  would  come  first  to  pre- 
pare the  body  for  the  work  that  the  undertaker  was  to  do. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  front  room  near  my  two  friends,  Arnold 
and  Morris,  when  this  brother  came  through  the  door.  He 
called  to  me  and  said,  "Burl,  would  you  come  and  help  me 
prepare  Uncle  Green  for  the  undertaker?" 

I  was  scared.  I  trembled.  I  was  afraid  of  dead  people,  but  I 
knew  what  my  answer  should  be,  so  I  replied,  "Yes." 

On  unsteady  feet  I  followed  him  into  the  room  where  the 
body  of  Uncle  Green  lay.  He  gently  pulled  the  sheet  off  Uncle 
Green's  head  and  then  pulled  it  completely  from  his  naked 
body.  He  said,  "We  must  remove  the  bottom  sheet  too."  He 
explained  to  me  that  when  people  died  the  bowels  nearly  al- 
ways moved,  and  that  must  be  cleaned.  He  put  both  hands  be- 
hind Uncle  Green's  shoulders  and  pulled  him  to  a  sitting  posi- 
tion. He  said,  "Now  come  here.  Hold  him  like  this  and  I  will 
pull  the  sheets  from  under  him." 

I  mustered  all  the  courage  I  could  find  and  took  strong  hold 
of  Uncle  Green's  shoulders,  looking  directly  into  the  wide- 
open,  staring  eyes.  As  soon  as  I  had  got  a  firm  hold  on  the 
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shoulders,  all  fear  left  me.  I  realized  that  there  was  nothing 
of  old  Uncle  Green  here,  this  was  only  flesh;  what  was  Uncle 
Green  was  someplace  else. 

I  have  never  been  afraid  of  a  corpse  since. 

When  I  was  fifteen  I  had  grown  tall,  hair  had  grown  on  my 
chest  and  other  parts  of  my  body  where  a  year  before  there 
had  been  no  hair.  My  voice  was  deeper,  no  longer  a  soprano 
but  a  kind  of  lyric  tenor.  I  began  to  take  much  more  notice  of 
the  girls  and  had  had  a  few  dates  after  church.  I  would  go  to 
the  girl  that  I  liked  the  looks  of  as  she  came  out  of  the  door  of 
the  church  and  would  say,  "May  I  see  you  safe  home?"  Then 
I  would  take  her  home. 

My  pants  that  used  to  be  buckled  above  the  knee  no  longer 
fit.  My  feet  were  bigger  and  I  felt  awkward.  So  one  day  my 
brother  who  was  twenty-one  said,  "If  you  are  going  to  step  out, 
why  don't  you  do  it  right?"  It  was  agreed  that  I  should  get 
long  pants,  a  pair  of  twenty-two-inch,  bell-bottom  pants  which 
were  worn  by  college  boys  at  the  time.  A  sweater  with  a  sort  of 
fur  on  the  front,  called  angora,  was  bought.  A  small  jazz-bow 
tie  and  a  small  round  hat  that  folded  down  on  top  and  a  pair 
of  shoes  with  a  crease  running  down  the  toe  from  the  laces  to 
the  sole.  I  put  them  on  and  looked  in  the  mirror  and  I  thought 
I  looked  fine  except  that  my  face  was  fuzzy.  Above  my  upper 
lip  there  was  a  white  down  of  mustache.  On  my  chin  on  either 
side  were  hairs  which  didn't  look  right  in  long  pants. 

I  went  to  the  barbershop.  There  were  several  men  there, 
sitting,  not  waiting  to  be  worked  on,  but  talking.  In  I  walked 
in  my  new  outfit  and  there  were  great  jeers  and  howls  and  they 
kidded  me,  but  I  didn't  care.  I  got  in  the  chair  with  great 
dignity  and  said,  "A  shave,  please."  And  so  I  got  my  first  shave. 
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That  night  there  was  to  be  a  pound  party.  Now  a  pound 
party  is  a  lot  of  fun.  You  take  a  pound  of  something,  a  pound 
of  peanuts,  a  pound  of  chocolates,  a  pound  of  something  good 
to  eat.  These  are  served  on  a  big  table.  They  are  there  all 
evening.  You  can  eat  your  fill.  At  this  pound  party  out  in  the 
country  about  a  mile  from  my  little  town,  the  farmer  had  four 
daughters.  The  oldest  was  about  twenty,  the  youngest  about 
thirteen.  I  liked  the  oldest  one,  who  was  the  prettiest,  but 
thought  she  was  too  old  for  me.  They  asked  me  to  bring  my 
banjo  to  the  party.  I  took  the  banjo  and  sang  many  songs,  not 
religious  songs  here,  but  old  ballads  and  folk  songs  that  I  had 
known  since  I  was  a  child. 

Then  someone  said,  "Let's  play  'Go  in  and  out  the  Win- 
dow.' "'  Out  on  the  great  lawn  a  circle  was  made,  a  boy  and  a 
girl  and  a  boy  and  a  girl  all  around  the  circle,  and  the  tune 
was  started. 

Go  in  and  out  the  window, 
Go  in  and  out  the  window, 
Go  in  and  out  the  window, 
Since  we  have  gained  today; 
Go  forth  and  choose  your  lover. 

The  girl  or  boy  who  had  been  going  behind  and  forward 
around  the  circle  would  come  to  the  center  of  the  circle  as  the 
group  sang  "Go  forth  and  choose  your  lover,  go  forth  and 
choose  your  lover,  go  forth  and  choose  your  lover,  for  we  have 
gained  today."  He  or  she  would  choose  a  lover  and  they  would 
dance  around  in  the  circle  and  everybody  would  sing,  "One 
kiss  before  you  leave,  one  kiss  before  you  leave,  one  kiss  be- 
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fore  you  leave,  for  we  have  gained  today."  Then  the  chooser 
would  put  his  or  her  arms  around  the  other  and  either  peck  as 
a  chicken  pecks  at  a  small  rock,  or  else  give  a  nice  gentle  kiss. 
Sometimes  the  job  would  be  done  fulsomely. 

This  night,  with  my  long  pants  on,  I  joined  in  the  game  and 
the  farmer's  oldest  daughter,  whose  name  was  Maude,  was 
going  in  and  out  the  window.  When  she  waltzed  to  the  center 
of  the  circle  and  fifty  voices  in  song  asked  her  to  "Go  forth  and 
choose  your  lover,"  she  came  toward  me.  I  was  a  little  sur- 
prised and  not  a  little  embarrassed.  When  she  pulled  me  out 
into  the  ring  and  put  her  arms  around  me  and  held  me  very 
close  while  everybody  began  to  shout  and  laugh  and  cheer, 
her  lips  touched  mine  and  she  whispered,  "Don't  be  afraid." 
Something  happened  which  was  new  to  me.  As  our  lips 
touched,  I  felt  her  mouth  go  open  and  her  tongue  gently 
caressed  my  lips.  Then  she  sprang  away  and  got  back  in  the 
circle  and  I  was  there  alone  and  I  had  to  choose  a  lover. 

The  song  went  on  and  I  went  in  and  out  the  window  and  into 
the  center  of  the  circle,  moving  lightly  and,  I  felt,  a  little  awk- 
wardly. I  didn't  know  whom  to  choose.  I  really  wanted  to 
choose  the  one  who  had  just  chosen  me,  because  now  I  was 
very  excited  at  her  presence  and  at  her  kiss,  so  I  felt  if  I  chose 
another  pretty  girl  she  might  not  like  it.  There  was  another 
girl,  a  very  big,  fat  girl  who  was  never  chosen,  and  I  thought, 
well,  I  will  give  her  a  break.  That  way  it  will  be  fine.  In  that 
way  I  won't  make  Maude  jealous  or  angry.  Well,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  it  was  the  best  thing  I  could  have  done  because  I 
chose  the  big,  fat  girl  whom  everybody  liked  very  much  and 
who  was  a  girl  who  laughed  loud  and  was  great  fun  but  never 
had  a  beau.  So  I  moved  toward  the  form  of  this  buxom  lassie 
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and  gently  waltzed  her  to  the  center  of  the  ring,  threw  my 
arms  around  her,  bent  her  backward,  caught  her  with  my  knee 
and  hand,  suspended  her  in  the  air,  and  laid  one  on  her.  She 
yelled  and  laughed  and  so  did  everybody  else. 

That  was  a  good  move  on  my  part,  because  the  apple  of  my 
eye  came  over  and  put  her  arm  around  me  and  whispered  in 
my  ear,  "You're  okay.  You're  a  swell  sport."  Then  she  took  me 
by  the  hand  and  said,  "Let's  go  get  a  drink  of  water."  We  ran 
toward  the  well  where  there  were  many  drinking  and  laughing 
and  throwing  water  on  each  other  and  we  had  a  good  cool 
drink. 

By  this  time  another  game  had  started  and  I  said,  "Let's 
go  back  and  play."  She  said,  "No,  I  am  tired  of  playing  games. 
I  hear  you  are  a  fast  runner."  And  I  said,  "Yes,  I  can  run  pretty 
fast."  She  said,  "I  bet  you  can't  outrun  me."  And  I  said,  "I 
bet  I  can."  She  said,  "Come  on,"  and  she  started  running  down 
the  lane.  She  sped  down  the  lane  so  fast  it  was  all  I  could  do  to 
keep  up  with  her.  She  got  to  the  road  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
and  she  turned  left,  and  I  could  have  caught  her  now,  but  I 
wanted  to  see  where  she  was  going.  I  was  afraid  she  would 
stop  if  I  caught  up  with  her.  I  stayed  behind  ten  or  fifteen  feet, 
gauging  my  speed  in  order  to  stay  that  distance.  She  came  to 
a  gap  and  ran  into  a  field.  There  were  hay  doodles  (stacks  of 
hay)  sitting  all  over  the  field  in  rows,  and  the  moon  shone 
down  on  them  and  the  smell  perfumed  the  air,  and  she  ran 
past  the  first  one,  past  the  second  one,  and  then  finally  fell  be- 
hind one,  pretending  to  be  hiding. 

I  knew  where  she  was,  but  I  pretended  I  didn't.  I  searched  a 
minute  or  two,  then  I  discovered  her  and  fell  down  beside  her. 
We  were  both  out  of  breath  so  we  rested  awhile.  A  light  breeze 
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cooled  us.  From  the  distance  we  could  hear  the  song  of  the 
play-party  game,  "She's  Gone  Again  Skipped  to  My  Lou.' 
From  the  next  farmhouse  could  be  heard  the  barking  of  dogs. 
Crickets  and  insects  sang  little  songs.  The  night  was  a  new 
night.  The  night  was  the  ending  and  the  beginning,  there  were 
vibrations,  smells,  sounds,  sensations  from  the  ends  of  my  fin- 
gers. Things  never  before  seen.  The  whole  world  went  round 
and  round  in  an  exciting,  merry  song,  and  when  we  awoke, 
sounds  of  good-bys  were  heard,  of  horses  and  buggies  leaving 
the  party,  a  couple  of  Fords  being  cranked,  merry  shouts  of 
laughter.  She  said,  "Oh,  we  must  hurry  back.  I  will  go  first, 
then  you  come  later."  And  like  some  lovely  animal  she  ran 
across  the  field,  leaped  the  fence,  ran  down  the  road  into  their 
orchard,  and  faded  away  from  sight. 

I  stood  alone  looking  up  at  the  stars  and  thought,  "Oh  God, 
what  have  I  done?" 

Claire  Fiddler  was  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  town,  and  to 
me  she  was  by  far  the  prettiest.  I  liked  the  way  she  moved  as 
she  would  run  from  base  to  base  in  "Blackman"  at  school.  I 
liked  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  her  blue  eyes  seemed  to  be 
pools  of  water,  deep  pools  of  water,  as  I  looked  into  them. 

She  seemed  to  like  me  too.  She  always  had  a  nice  smile  for 
me  and  occasionally  complimented  me  on  this  or  that.  So  it 
was  a  nice  relationship  between  a  fellow  and  his  girl. 

Something  happened.  Someone  must  have  done  me  dirt  be- 
cause she  turned  up  her  nose  at  me.  She  no  longer  smiled  at 
me  and  was  not  at  all  friendly  and  I  knew  something  was 
wrong.  I  couldn't  find  out  what  it  was.  It  must  have  been  some- 
thing pretty  bad  from  her  point  of  view,  for  it  was  not  a  thing 
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that  was  forgotten  in  a  few  days.  It  lasted  all  summer  after 
school  was  out  and  it  lasted  into  the  fall  when  school  started 
again. 

When  the  leaves  fell  that  fall,  Claire  and  her  brothers  raked 
the  leaves  up  into  one  big  pile  and  had  a  leaf-burning  for  the 
kids.  I  was  not  invited. 

Going  out  on  the  street  and  seeing  the  leaves  burning 
brightly  and  smelling  the  wonderful  smell  that  can  only  be  in 
autumn  when  the  leaves  are  burning,  hearing  the  shouts  of 
the  kids,  I  ran  up  to  Claire's  house. 

At  sight  of  me  she  turned  to  her  older  brother  and  whis- 
pered, "Get  that  Burl  Ives  out  of  here." 

It  was  like  a  knife  in  my  side.  Her  brother  replied  (he  was 
older  than  we),  "Oh,  for  Christ's  sake!" 

I  turned  and  walked  slowly  home. 

Next  day  I  was  sitting  on  a  breadbox  in  front  of  the  res- 
taurant listening  to  stories  of  the  Civil  War.  Uncle  Ira  Vance, 
the  man  who  once  shook  hands  with  Lincoln,  knew  a  thou- 
sand such  tales.  As  he  was  spinning  one  of  my  favorites,  Claire 
came  down  the  street.  I  said  hopefully,  "Hello,  Claire."  She 
stuck  her  nose  in  the  air  and  passed  us  by  like  a  freight  train 
would  a  tramp. 

Uncle  Ira  said,  "You're  stuck  on  her,  ain't  ya?" 

"Yep,  but  she  is  mad  at  me  and  I  don't  know  why." 

Uncle  Ira  Vance  chewed  on  it  a  minute.  "Mysterious  crea- 
tures, women."  Uncle  Ira  had  been  married  fifty  years. 

"Yep,  mighty  mysterious,"  I  agreed. 

My  sister  Argola  had  gone  to  Newton,  the  county  seat,  to 
high  school  her  junior  and  senior  years.  She  had  returned  home 
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with  glittering  stories  of  the  activities  going  on.  She  told  of 
basketball  games,  football  games,  entertainments,  plays,  weiner 
roasts,  and  many  other  wonderful  things.  It  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  most  wonderful  place  in  the  world.  Thus  it  was 
with  great  excitement  in  the  fall  of  1925  that  I  went  and 
registered  as  a  junior  in  the  Newton  Community  High 
School. 

I  did  not  know  anybody  the  first  day  and  felt  very  much 
alone.  I  began  to  pity  myself  and  had  a  feeling  that  I  was  a 
poor  boy  and  a  long  way  from  home.  But  that  lasted  only  one 
day.  The  next  day  classes  started  and  soon  I  knew  everyone  in 
school,  was  playing  on  the  football  team,  and  had  sung  before 
the  assembly.  I  was  a  success. 

The  first  week  a  pretty  girl  passed  as  I  was  talking  to  John 
Emery.  I  said,  "Say,  I'd  like  to  get  a  date  with  her." 

John  Emery,  who  was  the  doctor's  son  and  drove  a  snappy 
Ford  roadster  about  the  town,  replied,  "You  don't  want  a  date 
with  her." 

And  I  said,  "Oh  yes  I  do." 

Then  he  informed  me  that  she  didn't  rate.  He  said,  "If  you 
start  out  here  having  a  date  with  her,  then  you  won't  be  able 
to  get  a  date  with  the  nicer  set  of  girls." 

I  replied,  "Why?  Is  she  fast?" 

And  he  replied,  "Oh,  no,  her  father  is  a  ditchdigger." 

At  that  point  I  began  to  learn  something  of  the  snobbery  of 
the  social  classes,  of  the  lines  drawn  in  a  town  between  people 
who  live  on  one  side  of  the  railroad  and  people  who  live  on 
the  other  side.  I  thought  about  it  and  figured  that  I  wanted  to 
be  on  the  better  side  of  the  tracks. 

I  asked  him  who  the  girls  were  who  rated,  and  he  gave  me 
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their  names.  They  rated  according  to  the  bank  accounts  of 
their  fathers. 

The  building-and-loan  man's  daughter  rated  high;  the 
preacher's  daughter,  in  the  most  wealthy  church  in  town, 
rated  okay;  the  daughters  of  a  jointly  owned  department  and 
clothing  store  were  about  the  top  because  they  drove  a  Nash 
and  a  Buick  automobile,  respectively,  and  were  fair-looking. 

I  chose  one  of  them,  and  what  a  bunch  of  snobs  we  were.  I 
was  up  to  my  neck  in  the  quicksand  of  Midwestern  small-town 
smug  conventionality.  It  is  not  worse  on  Park  Avenue  in  New 
York  City. 

There  was  one  Negro  girl  in  our  school,  and  during  the 
two  years  that  I  was  in  this  high  school,  I  don't  believe  there 
were  one  hundred  words  spoken  to  this  lonely  person.  Not  that 
anybody  wanted  to  be  cruel;  we  just  didn't  know  any  better. 

My  last  two  high  school  years  I  lived  in  Newton  and  came 
home  for  vacations.  When  I  was  a  senior,  I  came  back  for 
Easter  vacation  and  went  around  to  see  all  of  my  old  friends  in 
town.  They  would  all  say,  "Why,  Burl  hasn't  changed  a  bit." 

It  wasn't  true.  They  were  sincere,  but  they  didn't  really 
know  the  things  that  were  going  on. 

I  went  down  to  see  Jim  Hargus,  the  blacksmith,  and  I  walked 
in  the  blacksmith  shop  wearing  a  big  athletic  sweater  with  two 
stripes  and  a  gold  star  on  the  sleeve,  the  two  stripes  for  two 
years'  service  in  football  and  die  gold  star  for  having  made  the 
all-star  team. 

Jim  held  out  his  black  hand  and  we  shook  hands.  He  said, 
"You  must  be  getting  pretty  well  educated  now,  Burl,  four 
years  of  high  school.  Can  you  gauge  a  wagon  bed?" 

I  told  him  I  was  afraid  I  could  not. 
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He  said,  "What  in  God's  name  are  you  learning?  Four  years' 
high  education,  and  still  can't  gauge  a  wagon  bed?" 

I  explained  that  I  studied  other  things,  algebra,  history,  psy- 
chology, science. 

And  he  said,  "What  the  sam  hill  good  is  that  if  you  can't 
gauge  a  wagon  bed?" 

I  had  to  admit  I  didn't  know. 

During  this  adolescent  period  of  my  life,  which  lasted  much 
too  long,  I  no  longer  saw  the  things  about  me  as  I  had  seen 
them  in  my  childhood  in  the  country.  There  were  no  people 
like  Otis  Piedmont  or  J.  V.  Wright,  because  all  of  my  attention 
was  self-directed.  I  saw  everything  in  its  relation  to  me.  As  I 
walked  down  the  street  I  touched  the  sidewalks,  oh,  about  once 
or  twice  in  a  block.  The  rest  of  the  time  I  was  floating:  in  the 
air  because  my  ego  was  blown  up  so  big  that  even  the  gravity 
of  the  earth,  which  keeps  all  things  from  shooting  straight  up, 
had  a  tough  time  holding  me  down.  Clothes  and  a  good  time 
were  the  important  things  in  my  mind. 

Consequently,  high  school  went  by,  and  I  may  as  well  have 
been  blind,  because  eyes  had  I,  yet  I  saw  not;  ears  had  I,  yet 
I  heard  not.  I  graduated  from  high  school  with  average  grades, 
without  much  information,  without  any  method  by  which  to 
do  things  or  by  which  to  tackle  a  problem. 

Even  my  taste  in  music  was  temporarily  deadened.  I  accepted 
and  performed  the  songs  of  the  twenties. 

When  the  Ives  family  got  together,  there  was  always  sing- 
ing. One  Sunday  afternoon  we  all  gathered  and  sang  hymns, 
and  they  asked  me  to  get  out  my  banjo  and  sing  some  songs. 
Instead  of  the  old  ballads  and  folk  songs  that  I  had  known 
since  childhood  which  I  used  to  sing  at  such  occasions,  I  de- 
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cided  to  sing  some  of  the  new  songs  that  I  had  learned  in 
school. 

I  sang,  "Yes  Sir,  That's  My  Baby,"  "I'll  Be  Lovin'  You  Al- 
ways," "The  World  Is  Waiting  for  the  Sunrise."  My  brothers 
and  sisters  liked  them  all  right,  but  I  noticed  that  my  father 
just  looked  at  his  shoes.  I  asked  him  point-blank  what  he 
thought  of  the  songs  and  the  way  I  was  singing  them. 

He  replied,  "They're  kinda  soupy." 

I  wondered  about  the  songs,  and  then  I  wondered  a  little 
about  myself. 

There  was  a  curious  old  woman  who  lived  in  our  town.  Her 
name  was  Maggie;  everybody  called  her  Old  Mag. 

Old  Mag  had  been  married  to  a  farmer  and  had  borne  him 
a  son.  Old  Mag  was  rather  queer;  her  husband,  the  farmer, 
was  curious,  and  the  son  was  both  bright  and  strange.  She  had 
left  her  husband  and  son  and  had  gone  to  live  in  a  small  house 
just  at  the  outskirts  of  town. 

Some  days  Old  Mag  would  come  to  the  store  to  do  her  shop- 
ping. She  would  say  nothing;  she  never  spoke.  Her  order  would 
be  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  she  would  stare  in  front  of 
her  with  a  blank  stare  and  say  not  one  word  as  they  put  her 
groceries  in  her  basket.  With  the  same  blank  stare  directly  in 
front  of  her  she  would  move  away  to  her  curious  little  house. 

Now  the  story  got  around,  more  or  less  as  a  joke,  that  Old 
Mag  turned  into  a  cat  when  the  sun  went  down  and  remained 
a  cat  all  night  until  daybreak,  and  then  she  became  Old  Mag 
again.  Everybody  pretended  not  to  believe  this  story,  yet  no 
one  had  ever  seen  Old  Mag  when  the  sun  went  down. 

Christmas  vacation  of  my  senior  year  it  had  gotten  very  cold. 
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A  deep  snow  came  and  the  thermometer  dropped  below  zero. 
Everyone  had  prepared  for  this  blizzard  by  carrying  in  lots  of 
fuel  and  plenty  of  provisions  so  that  they  would  not  have  to 
go  out  into  the  biting  cold  for  these  things.  Hot  fires  roared 
in  all  the  stoves  in  the  houses  in  our  village;  people  stayed  in- 
side their  homes  as  much  as  possible. 

However,  there  was  one  duty  which  somebody  in  the  com- 
munity had  to  perform.  A  group  of  four  or  five  would  go 
around  at  such  a  time  to  the  homes  of  the  old  people  and  see 
if  they  had  plenty  of  fuel  and  plenty  of  provisions,  see  if  they 
were  well  enough  to  last  out  the  bad  weather. 

This  year  I  went  around  with  a  group  of  four  men.  We  five 
went  around  to  different  homes  where  the  people  were  aged 
and  carried  in  coal  and  brought  such  things  as  they  might  need 
from  the  store.  One  of  the  places  that  we  were  directed  to  go 
to  was  the  tiny,  gray  shack  on  the  outskirts  of  town  on  top  of 
a  small  hill,  the  home  of  Old  Mag.  How  we  happened  to  keep 
this  chore  for  the  last  I  do  not  know,  but  the  last  house  that 
we  struck  out  for  was  hers. 

It  was  bitter  cold,  and  the  snow  creaked  as  we  put  our  feet 
down  on  it,  walking  through  newly  fallen  snow,  breaking  our 
own  path  toward  Old  Mag's  place.  One  of  the  men  said  in  a 
joking  way,  "Do  you  reckon  the  old  girl  is  there?  Or  do  you 
think  that  we  will  find  a  big  pussy  cat?"  Everybody  laughed, 
but  it  was  a  laugh  which  did  not  come  from  the  heart.  There 
was  a  bit  of  apprehension  and  fear  in  the  chuckles. 

As  we  neared  the  house  the  snow  began  to  fall  gently  and 
we  saw  some  sparks  coming  from  the  chimney.  We  came  up  to 
the  yard  and  saw  that  no  footprints  had  come  in  or  out  of 
either  the  front  door  or  the  back.  As  we  came  into  the  yard 
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nobody  spoke  a  word,  there  was  a  frightening  stillness.  One 
of  the  men  knocked  on  the  front  door  and  we  stood  back  a  few 
feet  in  the  snow. 

There  was  no  answer.  He  knocked  again,  and  there  was 
silence.  Then  he  called  in  a  rather  loud  voice  which  had  the 
same  apprehension,  the  same  fear  that  I  had  noticed  in  the 
laughs  of  the  men  before.  "Aunt  Maggie!"  He  called,  "Aunt 
Maggie,  are  you  all  right?" 

There  was  silence. 

He  turned  around  and  he  said,  "Boys,  I  think  we  better  go 
in."  There  were  glances  to  each  other  as  he  dropped  the  latch. 
He  walked  in  first,  and  we  followed.  It  was  warm  in  the  cabin 
and  we  looked  around  and  saw  nobody.  Suddenly  we  heard 
the  spitting  of  a  cat  and  standing  on  a  small  table  with  the  fire- 
light brightening  its  eyes  stood  a  black  cat.  It  was  long  and 
lean  and  its  back  was  arched  high  and  it  had  its  right  paw 
raised  to  attack. 

I  looked  at  the  cat,  and  the  cat  had  the  eyes  of  Old  Mag 
as  she  would  walk  down  the  street  noticing  nobody  and 
nothing. 

One  of  the  men  said,  "Maybe  she's  sick  and  in  the  bed.  Let's 
look  in  her  bedroom."  At  that  remark,  the  cat  gave  a  wild 
cry,  and  one  of  the  men  said,  "Let's  get  the  hell  out  of  here." 
We  all  broke  and  ran  to  the  door  and  closed  it  and  ran  through 
the  yard  and  away  as  fast  as  we  could  go  in  the  deep  snow. 

High  school  over,  I  told  my  father  I  wanted  to  go  to  college. 
He  said,  "An  education  is  a  fine  thing.  I'll  help  you  all  I  can." 
So  it  was  decided.  That  summer  I  worked  helping  my  father 
build  bridges.  I  unloaded  cars  of  cement,  rolled  wheelbarrows 
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of  sand  and  gravel,  drove  piling,  did  everything  but  carpenter 
work.  I  could  never  drive  a  nail  or  saw  a  straight  line. 

Two  things  happened  that  summer.  I  lost  my  cousin  Floyd, 
who  had  been  my  best  friend  since  early  childhood,  and  cli- 
maxed an  old  love  affair. 

It  was  Claire  Fiddler,  who  had  refused  to  invite  me  to  the 
burning  of  the  leaves  three  years  before. 

I  was  eighteen  years  old.  I  weighed  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds  and  was  as  hard  as  a  brick.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  pretty 
important.  I  was  going  to  college. 

One  night  in  the  street  I  came  face  to  face  with  Claire  Fid- 
dler. She  had  been  away  to  high  school  in  another  town.  I  ex- 
tended my  hand  and  I  said,  "How  are  you,  Claire?" 

She  said,  "Why,  just  grand.  How  are  you,  you  old  popular 
thing?" 

I  replied  that  the  old  popular  thing  was  in  fine  shape.  In  ten 
minutes  we  were  in  the  car  together  driving  to  Oblonsi  to  a 
movie.  On  our  way  we  picked  up  another  couple  and  then 
later  another.  Three  couples  went  to  the  movie. 

One  of  the  boys  suggested,  on  our  way  home,  that  we  stop 
at  Northfork  Creek  and  go  skin  swimming,  as  had  been  the 
practice  of  some  of  the  younger  set.  I  said  that  I  was  for  it, 
so  it  was  agreed  upon.  But  the  girls  made  us  promise  that  we 
would  stay  at  one  end  of  the  swimming  hole  while  they  stayed 
at  the  other  end. 

This  was  agreed  upon,  and  we  three  boys  undressed  behind 
a  willow  tree,  peeping  out  through  the  bushes  to  see  if  we 
could  see  what  was  going  on  down  the  way.  An  occasional 
glimpse  of  a  limb  or  an  arm  was  spotted,  but  not  the  full  view 
in  the  moonlight  that  we  had  hoped  to  see. 
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All  at  once,  like  three  frogs,  we  heard  the  girls  leap  into  the 
water.  Then  we  leaped  into  the  water  at  the  other  end  of  the 
swimming  hole.  No  sooner  had  we  jumped  in  than  the  two 
boys  swam  directly  to  their  sweethearts  and  disappeared. 

What  should  I  do?  Well,  I  did  it,  and  as  I  swam  up  to  her 
she  put  her  hands  on  my  shoulders  and  gently  moved  close  to 
me.  This  was  all  done  very  easily  and  as  the  inevitable  moved 
slowly  to  the  inevitable  point,  she  became  less  cooperative.  She 
finally  crawled  up  the  bank  and  ran  into  a  cornfield. 

I  causrht  her  in  the  cornfield. 
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Cousin  Floyd  and  I  were  the  same  age  and  we  were  very 
good  friends  and  had  lots  of  fun  together.  Since  we  were  little 
boys  we  had  worked  at  Grandpa's  at  harvest  time.  I  would 
visit  at  his  place  and  he  would  visit  at  our  house,  and  we  had 
great  fun  together.  As  we  grew  up  we  still  saw  each  other  and 
it  was  great  fun.  We  went  to  high  school  at  the  same  time  and 
we  both  went  out  for  football,  although  we  were  at  different 
schools. 

In  our  childhood  days  Floyd  had  always  said  to  me  that  he 
was  the  unluckiest  man  in  the  world  and  that  I  was  the  luckiest 
man  in  the  world.  I'd  laugh  and  say,  "Why  do  you  say  that?" 
He'd  answer,  "Well,  it's  not  proved  yet,  but  time  will  prove 
that  I  am  the  unluckiest  man  in  the  world."  He  repeated  it  so 
many  times  and  said  it  with  such  sincerity  that  it  made  a  deep 
impression  on  me. 

Now  in  our  childhood  there  was  nothing  that  made  me  lucky 
or  him  unluckier  than  I.  We  were  about  the  same,  everything 
that  happens  to  boys  happened  to  us,  both  good  and  bad.  We 
had  the  same  amount  of  fun.  There  was  no  reason  for  his  at- 
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titude,  except  that  Notty,  as  I  called  him,  believed  himself  to 
be  unlucky. 

In  our  junior  year  we  both  went  out  for  football  and  made 
the  teams.  Notty  made  first-string  quarterback  on  his  team.  In 
a  scrimmage  the  afternoon  before  the  opening  game,  he  ran 
with  the  ball,  was  tackled,  and  broke  his  leg.  He  was  out  all 
season.  I  played  football  the  season  through.  I  went  to  see  him 
and  he  said,  "You  see,  I  am  the  unluckiest  man  in  the  world." 
Indeed  I  thought  he  was  at  this  point. 

Various  other  misfortunes  came  to  Notty.  His  father  told 
him  that  he  could  go  back  to  school  next  year  if  he  didn't  play 
football.  So  he  went  back  to  school  and  when  football  practice 
time  came,  Notty  was  the  first  man  on  the  field.  His  father, 
who  had  gone  to  the  school  to  see  if  he  had  gone  out  for  foot- 
ball, appeared  and  saw  him  make  a  fast  end  run.  His  father 
went  out,  took  him  off  the  field,  took  him  home  and  out  of 
school.  He  took  Notty  with  him  to  Texas  to  work  in  the  oil 
fields.  I  could  hear  him  saying,  "I'm  the  unluckiest  man  in  the 
world." 

He  got  pneumonia  in  Texas.  The  doctor  said  he  couldn't 
live,  so  he  asked  to  be  taken  back  to  his  home  town.  I  went  to 
see  him  in  the  hospital,  but  by  the  time  I  arrived,  he  was  dead. 
I  went  to  his  other  grandfather's  house  to  see  him  in  his  coffin 
after  he  had  been  embalmed  by  the  undertaker.  I  went  in  and 
there  lay  Notty  in  a  brown  varnished  coffin.  I  said  good-by  to 
him,  shook  his  hand,  and  said,  "Yes,  you  are  the  unluckiest 
man  in  the  world." 

I  went  away  to  college.  Since  most  of  the  young  people  from 
our  neck  of  the  woods  became  teachers,  I  followed  suit.  I  went 
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to  Eastern   Illinois  State  Teachers  College   in   Charleston. 

At  the  end  of  my  freshman  year  I  fell  in  love  with  a  beauti- 
ful, slim  girl  whose  father  was  editor  of  one  of  the  two  Charles- 
ton newspapers.  She  was  very  dignified  for  a  young  girl.  It 
was  really  her  shyness  and  her  coldness  that  attracted  me.  I 
had  been  intimately  associated  with  many  girls  by  this  time 
but  this  lovely  creature  stole  my  heart. 

She  went  away  for  the  summer  to  a  girls'  camp  in  New  York 
State,  Chautauqua  Lake.  I  came  home  to  work  for  my  father. 
I  picked  up  the  shovel  and  started  scooping  gravel,  hauling 
cement,  digging  out  foundations  for  bridges,  but  my  mind 
was  always  on  this  girl.  After  about  three  weeks  I  could  not 
stand  it  any  longer.  I  had  to  see  her. 

New  York  was  a  long,  long  distance  away,  so  I  went  to  my 
father  and  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  go  to  see  this  girl. 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  pretty  disgusted  manner,  then  said, 
"Not  on  my  money.  If  you  think  you  have  got  to  go,  there  is 
the  road." 

And  soon  I  was  on  my  way,  carrying  my  suitcase  and  banjo. 
I  was  traveling  to  find  the  one  I  loved.  It  was  tough  going. 
People  didn't  want  to  pick  up  hitchhikers.  I  hit  a  freight  It 
was  very  rough  traveling.  One  day  on  a  freight  and  you  feel 
as  if  you  want  to  get  in  a  bed  and  stay  there  for  a  week.  Since 
that  time  I  have  had  many  other  rides  in  boxcars,  coal  cars, 
freight  cars,  and  I  have  heard  many  people  tell  of  the  glory 
of  riding  the  roads.  One  can  tell  by  their  romantic  descriptions 
that  they  have  never  been  on  one.  It's  a  miserable  way  to  travel 
and  I  only  did  it  when  I  couldn't  find  a  good  soul  to  pick  me 
up  on  the  highways. 

A  week  after  starting  I  arrived  in  Jamestown,  New  York, 
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dirty,  tired,  and  broke.  I  walked  out  of  the  town  toward  the 
camp  where  my  true  love  did  reside.  I  stopped  under  a  bridge 
where  a  cool  stream  flowed  swiftly.  I  had  a  cake  of  soap  and 
washed  myself,  shaved,  and  washed  my  shirt  and  laid  it  out  to 
dry  in  the  sun. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  cold.  It  was  dark.  I  could  hear  the 
automobiles  crossing  the  bridge,  and  I  was  hungry.  I  got  out 
on  the  highway  and  started  walking.  Soon  I  came  to  a  road- 
side eating  establishment  and  had  some  food.  Then  I  went 
back  under  the  bridge,  piled  up  a  lot  of  grass,  covered  myself 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  slept. 

Next  morning  I  washed  myself  again  and  started  down  the 
road.  I  had  breakfast  at  the  same  place. 

Soon  I  found  myself  at  the  gate  of  a  camp  for  girls  called 
"Twanikacha."  The  man  at  the  gate  took  one  look  at  me  and 
refused  me  entrance.  He  told  me  to  get  on  down  the  road  or 
he  would  call  a  trooper.  "Vagrancy  is  one  thing  you  get 
throwed  in  jail  for  in  this  state." 

I  explained  to  him  that  I  had  a  friend  inside. 

"I  know;  all  of  you  guys  have  friends  everywhere,"  was  his 
answer. 

I  felt  for  a  moment  like  the  bum  my  appearance  led  him  to 
believe  I  was.  Then  I  smiled  at  his  ignorance  and  superiorly 
went  down  the  road  a  ways,  cut  across  the  woods,  climbed  the 
fence,  and  found  myself  in  the  middle  of  the  camp.  I  asked  one 
of  the  girls  the  whereabouts  of  my  true  love.  I  was  told  that 
she  was  in  the  building  across  the  way.  As  I  approached  the 
building  she  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

Somewhat  startled,  she  said,  "What  are  you  doing  here?" 

I  replied,  "Oh,  just  fooling  around." 
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There  was  silence. 

Then  she  said,  "Where  did  you  come  from?" 

"Home,"  I  said.  Again  there  was  silence  and  we  looked  in 
each  other's  eyes  and  neither  said  a  word. 

Then  I  said,  "Well,  I  guess  I  will  be  getting  along." 

She  said,  "So  soon?" 

I  replied,  "Yeah,  I  got  lots  of  things  to  do." 

She  said,  "Oh." 

I  said,  "Good-by." 

And  she  said,  "Good-by." 

Slowly  I  walked  from  her,  slowly  I  climbed  the  fence.  I 
reached  the  road  and  walked  past  the  gatekeeper  and  down 
the  road,  a  lonely,  lonely  man. 

I  had  done  pretty  well  with  my  grades  the  first  year.  In  my 
sophomore  year  a  greater  interest  in  football,  girls  and  other 
pleasures  distracted  my  attention  from  the  pains  of  Pillsbury's 
Psychology  and  other  "academia."  One  day  in  English  class, 
during  the  last  semester  of  my  Junior  year,  I  was  listening  to 
a  lecture  on  Beowulf.  There  was  a  large  map  on  the  side  of 
the  wall,  a  map  of  the  United  States.  As  the  teacher's  voice 
grew  dimmer,  the  map  became  more  luminous.  In  my  imagina- 
tion I  saw  the  mighty  mountains,  silver  rivers,  and  wide  sweep- 
ing plains,  magnificent  cities,  a  nation  of  people  I  knew  noth- 
ing of.  How  I  longed  to  see  these  things;  how  I  longed  to  see 
the  Liberty  Bell  and  walk  on  the  streets  where  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Tom  Paine,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  had  walked. 

Before  I  realized  what  I  was  doing,  I  rose  and  started  for 
the  door.  The  professor  shocked  me  from  my  reverie  by  the 
remark,  "Yes,  Mr.  Ives,  I  think  you  better  go  home  and  sleep." 
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I  stopped  and  gazed  on  the  little  dull  man  who  was  being 
paid  to  be  a  teacher  of  teachers.  I  turned  and  walked  to  the 
door,  slammed  it  closed  with  a  bang,  and  broken  glass  crashed 
to  the  floor.  There  was  an  uproar  behind  me  in  the  class  which 
did  not  interest  me  at  all.  I  went  to  my  room  and  packed  a 
change  of  clothes,  got  my  banjo,  and  started  walking  down  the 
road. 

Soon  I  found  myself  on  the  open  highway  headed  east.  The 
cool  wind  blew  in  my  face  and  all  at  once  I  felt  as  if  I  had  shed 
dullness  from  myself.  Before  me  lay  a  long  gray  line  with  a 
black  mark  down  the  center.  The  birds  were  singing.  It  was 
spring.  My  heart  jumped  for  joy.  Life,  excitement,  experience 
was  on  this  long  road. 

I  became  a  wayfaring  minstrel. 


AS  I  walked  along  the  highway,  not  really  in  a  hurry,  I  looked 
upon  and  smelled  fields  of  fresh-plowed  earth.  The  wild  flowers 
were  peeping  through  the  fresh  new  grass.  The  telephone  lines 
hummed  a  monotonous  tune.  The  whole  world  seemed  happy 
that  I  was  no  longer  in  school.  And  my  heart  did  sing  with  ex- 
citement. 

Behind  me  I  heard  the  roar  of  a  big  truck  motor  and  then  I 
heard  it  start  slowing  down  and  it  rolled  freely  up  beside  me. 
The  driver,  a  thin  man  with  a  sad,  thin  face,  said,  "Want  a 
ride,  fella?" 

"Yes,  sure  do,"  said  I,  and  in  a  minute  we  were  roaring 
down  the  state  highway.  The  motor  was  too  noisy  for  conversa- 
tion. 

He  yelled,  "Where  you  bound  for?" 

"I  am  goin'  east  to  see  the  ocean.  I  just  walked  out  of 
school." 

He  looked  at  me  seriously.  "You'd  better  go  back.  Get  an 
education,  kid;  otherwise  you'll  have  to  do  some  lousy  job 
like  this."  He  was  silent  awhile,  and  then  continued.  "This 
is  a  pretty  good  racket,  though.  We  just  organized  a  union." 

"How  much  do  you  make?"  I  inquired. 

no 
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"Fifty-six  dollars  a  week." 

"That's  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  my  college 
make,"  I  said. 

"The  hell  you  say?  I  figured  they  made  a  lot  of  cabbage." 

"No,"  said  I. 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  cab  as  the  great  motor  roared, 
and  the  big  truck  rolled  the  miles  of  gray  road  away. 

Sometime  later  I  was  walking  along  the  road,  hoping  to  get 
to  a  tourist  camp  or  a  town  when  nightfall  came  upon  me.  It 
was  just  dusky  dark  and  a  storm  was  overhead.  The  big  drops 
of  rain  spattered  here  and  there  as  the  wind  began  to  blow  and 
bring  the  torrent  of  rain  closer  and  closer.  It  was  the  spring 
of  the  year  and  still  cold,  and  I  knew  it  would  not  do  to  get 
wet.  I  might  catch  a  bad  cold.  Over  on  my  right,  off  in  a  field, 
my  eyes  fell  upon  a  large  stack  of  golden  straw.  Says  I  to  my- 
self, "I'm  gonna  make  a  hole  in  there  and  sleep  all  night  and 
keep  dry." 

I  jumped  over  the  rail  fence  as  fast  as  I  could  and  ran  to 
this  fine  refuge.  I  dug  out  a  cave  in  the  side  of  the  strawstack 
and  pulled  a  lot  of  straw  over  me  and  ate  a  sandwich  that  I 
had  in  my  pocket.  Before  very  long  I  didn't  know  where  I 
was.  I  slept  soundly. 

At  daybreak  my  right  arm  fell  out  from  my  body  into  the 
strawT  and  the  ends  of  my  fingers  touched  a  warm  thing.  I 
moved  my  fingers  and  felt  soft  hair.  I  lay  silently  for  a  moment, 
and  thought:  who  in  creation  can  that  be?  I  must  be  careful. 
My  heart  beat  fast  and  my  breath  came  faster.  I  was  ready  for 
anything.  I  turned  my  head  slowly  and  quietly  and  saw  a  tiny 
little  pig.  I  thought,  Oh,  isn't  he  nice!  Then  the  realization 
that  his  mother  was  not  far  away  made  me  know  that  I  was  in 
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danger.  An  old  sow  with  new  pigs  is  as  vicious  and  dangerous 
as  a  cornered  wildcat. 

I  moved  my  hand  away  and  went  to  get  up  and  the  little  pig 
squealed.  Then  came  a  roar  from  the  old  sow,  and  in  two 
seconds  I  was  running  across  the  field  with  banjo  and  grip,  the 
old  sow  only  a  few  feet  back  of  me  making  threatening  noises. 
I  don't  think  I  have  ever  run  as  fast  in  my  life.  But  the  big 
problem  was  still  ahead  of  me.  How  was  I  to  get  over  that 
fence? 

The  fence  looked  about  five  feet  high.  I  thought,  I  will  drop 
the  banjo  and  grip  just  before  I  reach  it,  and  I'll  jump  it. 
That's  my  only  chance.  Otherwise,  that  old  sow  will  tear  me  to 
pieces.  I  came  to  the  fence,  dropped  the  grip  and  banjo,  and 
did  a  high  jump  and  landed  on  the  other  side.  It  took  me  a  long 
time  to  get  the  grip  and  banjo;  they  were  too  far  away  from 
the  fence.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  old  sow  went  back  to 
her  babies. 

I  went  down  the  road  feeling  lucky  at  having  had  a  pretty 
good  night's  sleep  with  the  pigs. 

I  stopped  a  moment  and  watched  a  young  robin  brace  her- 
self and  pull  a  long  elastic  earthworm  from  the  soft  juicy  earth. 
The  cool,  damp  spring  air  touched  my  face  gently  as  it  passed. 
The  sun  insisted,  and  soon  a  warm  spring  day  had  triumphed 
over  the  cold  and  dampness. 

My  stiffness  from  the  night  in  the  haystack  slowly  went  away. 
I  was  hungry.  I  wanted  coffee  and  a  hot  breakfast.  I  thought 
of  the  College  Inn,  the  fresh  coffee,  orange  juice,  and  cinna- 
mon toast.  Maybe  I  should  go  back. 

But  a  strong  magnet  from  somewhere  would  not  allow  my 
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wish,  and  a  solitary  figure  moved  slowly  on  its  way  to — what? 

I  went  to  a  restaurant  where  I  saw  a  big  sign  in  the  window, 
no  colored  people  allowed.  I  thought  that  was  strange;  I 
had  never  seen  a  sign  like  that.  I  asked  about  it  and  the  man 
at  the  counter  answered,  ''Would  you  like  to  eat  with  a  nig- 
ger?" 

I  didn't  answer  because  I  had  never  thought  about  it.  I  had 
used  the  word  "nigger";  it  was  the  word  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  although  there  were  no  colored  people  there.  How- 
ever, the  way  he  said  the  word  "nigger"  prompted  me  to  say, 
whenever  I  spoke  of  the  people  of  that  race  thereafter, 
''colored  people." 

I  ate  my  meal  and  walked  down  the  street  with  my  small 
suitcase  and  my  banjo.  I  thought  I  might  as  well  try  my  luck 
as  a  vagabond  singer.  In  a  small  park  I  got  out  the  banjo  and 
began  to  sing  songs.  Soon  I  had  an  audience  and  people  were 
tossing  in  quarters,  dimes,  and  nickels  in  front  of  me.  When 
I  had  finished  I  picked  them  up  and  I  had  about  three  dollars 
and  a  half.  I  went  to  a  hotel,  got  a  dollar-and-a-half  room,  and 
went  to  sleep  with  a  feeling  of  freedom  and  excitement  in  my 
heart.  Grandma's  old  ballads  had  bought  me  a  meal  and  a 
bed! 

Next  morning  early  I  was  on  the  highway  headed  east.  A 
man  came  along  who  said  he  was  going  to  Philadelphia  and  he 
asked,  "Where  are  you  going?" 

I  said,  "I  don't  care.  Philadelphia,  I  guess." 

He  looked  at  me  and  said,  "What  are  you  running  away 
from?  Did  you  get  in  some  trouble,  son?" 

I  explained  to  him  how  I  had  gone  to  college  and  how  only 
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the  day  before  I  had  broken  the  glass  in  the  English  classroom 
door.  And  he  laughed  loudly  and  said,  "You  are  going  to  see 
a  lot  of  things,  young  man." 

He  was  right. 

That  night  found  us  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  we  stayed  in 
a  tourist  home  outside  the  town.  I  sang  and  played  that  eve- 
ning for  the  guests  in  this  big,  old  white  house  before  we  went 
to  bed. 

Next  morning  we  looked  out  on  a  countryside  of  rolling 
hills,  and  before  long  we  were  approaching  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  My  heart  sang  as  we  wound  along  the  highways 
through  these  glorious  mountains.  I  made  up  a  song  for  my 
benefactor: 

Pennsylva  -  ni  -  a  is  a  pretty  sound 
Sweet  are  the  names  of  her  hamlet-towns 
Til  tell  you  some,  if  you  want  to  know 
VU  sing  of  them  as  I  onward  go. 

Ontareo,  Oakmont,  Birds  -  ho  -  ro 
Shamkin,  Sharpsburg,  Shennandoah, 
Cannondale,  Curry,  Altoona,  Kane, 
Coaldale,  Summerset,  North  Humberlain. 

Around  the  Horseshoe  Curve  slow  down  your  speed, 

A  little  grub  and  shelter  is  all  I  need. 

Before  the  sun  rises  on  another  day 

VU  see  the  Liberty  Bell  in  Philadel  -  phi  -  a. 
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Soon  after  seeing  all  these  glorious  mountains,  towns  with 
small  streets,  old  buildings,  we  came  to  Gettysburg  and  went 
all  over  the  Gettysburg  battlefield.  There  I  saw  where  the 
war  between  the  states  had  been  fought.  This  was  history.  This 
was  America.  It  seemed  that  I  could  hear  the  Yankee  soldiers 
singing,  "John  Brown's  Body  Lies  Amolderin'  in  the  Grave." 
I  stood  in  silence  and  took  off  my  hat  at  the  spot  where  Lincoln 
had  said,  "Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation.  .  .  ." 

Tears  came  into  my  eyes  and  with  religion  in  my  heart  I 
got  into  the  car. 

Next  morning  I  found  myself  standing  alone  in  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia,  at  Sixteenth  and  Market.  I  asked  a  man  where 
to  find  the  Liberty  Bell,  and  soon  I  stood  looking  at  a  huge 
bell  with  a  crack  in  it  that  had  once  sung  the  first  song  of 
liberty  for  the  American  people. 

I  saw  the  little  house  where  Betsy  Ross  had  made  the  flag. 
I  saw  the  place  where  a  group  of  men  had  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  I  walked  down  the  street  proud  to 
be  an  American. 

I  went  north  out  of  Philadelphia.  I  saw  and  sang: 

The  Atlantic,  the  Hudson,  the  Catskills,  Rye, 
Graf  Zeppelin  dropped  down  out  of  the  sky, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  Dunkirk,  Dalgerville, 
Croton-on-the-Hudson,  Bath,  and  Old  PeekskilL 

Midsummer  found  me  in  the  grand  old  city  of  Boston.  Bos- 
ton had  always  fascinated  me.  I  wanted  to  see  the  many  relics 
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of  revolutionary  days,  the  grave  of  Paul  Revere,  the  old  North 
Church,  the  Concord  Bridge.  It  was  a  great  town,  and  my 
heart  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  those  New  England  patriots 
who  threw  the  tea  into  the  harbor  and  who  refused  to  be  taxed 
if  they  could  not  be  heard  from. 

I  stopped  at  a  filling  station  some  thirty-five  miles  north  of 
Boston  and  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age  rode  by,  and  with 
him  was  his  good  wife.  He  looked  at  me  and  said,  "How  do  you 
do." 

I  said,  "How  do  you  do." 

He  said  he  used  to  play  the  banjo. 

And  I  said,  "Here,  play  me  a  tune."  We  started  a  conversa- 
tion about  banjos. 

He  played  a  little  bit  but  said  he  had  forgotten  the  little  he 
used  to  know.  He  was  out  of  practice.  Then  I  sang  a  tune  and 
played  the  banjo.  His  face  lit  up.  His  wife  was  just  coming 
around  the  corner  of  the  filling  station,  returning  to  the  car, 
and  they  both  listened  with  glee. 

They  wanted  to  know,  "Where  are  you  going?" 

I  said,  "I'm  going  to  Maine." 

"What  part?" 

I  said  I  didn't  care. 

That  puzzled  them  a  little  bit  and  then  I  explained  that  I 
was  just  out  seeing  the  country.  I  told  them  that  I  was  going 
back  to  college  in  the  fall. 

They  said,  "Come  along.  Get  in  the  car.  We  will  take  you 
part  of  the  way." 

We  drove  some  hundred  miles,  and  by  this  time  we  were 
great  friends.  His  name  was  Henry  Clayton.  Henry  Clayton 
was  a  New  Englander  from  beginning  to  end  and  he  had  mar- 
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ried  him  a  wife  who  had  come  to  Boston  from  Ireland.  It 
made  quite  a  combination. 

They  asked  me  to  come  over  to  their  farm  and  stay  a  few 
days.  As  I  said  before,  by  now  we  were  great  friends,  so  I 
thought  it  was  a  fine  idea.  I  had  no  place  to  go  and  I  wasn't 
in  any  hurry  to  get  there. 

We  arrived  at  a  little  farmhouse  neatly  kept,  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  small  lake.  There  was  a  woods  sur- 
rounding the  place,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  peaceful  spots 
I  have  ever  seen. 

After  supper,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Clayton's 
sister,  Aunt  Minnie,  we  all  sat  around  and  sang  songs.  I  learned 
several  folk  songs  from  them,  a  couple  of  good  Irish  ones  from 
Mrs.  Clayton,  whom  I  now  called  Sarah,  and  we  had  a  fine 
evening. 

I  stayed  three  or  four  days  and  then  thought  it  time  to  leave. 
That  morning  after  breakfast  I  packed  my  grip  and  went  into 
the  kitchen  and  had  a  cup  of  coffee.  Aunt  Minnie  was  there. 
I  said,  "Aunt  Minnie,  I  guess  I'll  be  going  this  morning." 

Aunt  Minnie  looked  at  me  and  her  face  fell  and  tears  came 
into  her  eyes  and  she  ran  out  the  back  door.  I  didn't  know 
what  to  make  of  this.  In  about  ten  minutes  Henry  came  in 
from  the  barn  and  Sarah  came  in  from  her  chores  and  I  was 
told  that  I  just  couldn't  go  and  it  was  so  real,  their  obvious  con- 
cern, that  I  promised  to  stay  a  few  days  longer. 

At  that  they  said,  "Oh,  no,  you  are  going  to  stay  on  here  with 
us." 

I  saw  Aunt  Minnie  gauging  my  expression  to  determine 
how  I  was  taking  this  proposition.  Now  Aunt  Minnie  must 
have  been  about  forty-five  and  she  had  lived  with  her  brother 
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and  his  wife  for  many  years.  She  was  tall  and  skinny  and  she 
curled  her  hair  every  morning  on  a  curling  iron.  She  powdered 
her  face  snow  white  and  put  dabs  of  the  wrong-colored  rouge 
on  her  cheekbones  which  did  stick  out  as  cheekbones  should 
not  stick  out.  If  a  cartoonist  were  to  draw  the  perfect  picture 
of  the  old  maid,  that  was  Aunt  Minnie.  Aunt  Minnie  wasn't 
as  bright  as  she  might  have  been.  The  things  she  did  say  and 
the  things  she  did  do  showed  any  person  who  happened  to  be 
around  that  Aunt  Minnie  was  the  unfortunate  one  in  her 
family.  When  they  spoke  of  Aunt  Minnie  there  was  a  bit  of 
jest  in  their  remarks.  When  they  spoke  to  her  it  was  with  kind- 
ness yet  without  the  seriousness  and  directness  with  which  one 
speaks  to  an  equal. 

All  that  day  Aunt  Minnie  kept  her  eyes  on  me.  I  was  a  little 
bit  worried  about  her  behavior  of  that  morning.  That  after- 
noon I  was  sitting  by  the  fireplace  and  Aunt  Minnie  brought 
in  some  cookies,  nice  and  hot,  that  she  had  just  baked.  All  at 
once  I  began  getting  terrific  service.  She  brought  me  elder- 
berry wine  from  the  cellar,  jams,  and  anything  that  she  figured 
would  please  me.  This  went  on  a  couple  of  days.  In  the  eve- 
ning we  would  sit  and  sing  songs.  During  the  day  we  would 
walk  around  the  lake,  carry  in  the  eggs,  do  a  few  chores.  All 
in  all  it  was  a  lot  of  fun  for  me. 

After  one  of  these  singing  sessions  we  went  to  bed.  I  slept 
in  the  guest  room  which  was  on  the  first  floor;  the  others  slept 
in  the  upstairs  bedrooms.  I  had  just  slipped  into  bed,  was  not 
quite  asleep,  when  the  door  opened  and  I  saw  a  form  walk  into 
the  room.  I  was  a  little  startled  until  I  saw  that  it  was  Aunt 
Minnie.  Then  I  was  scared  to  death. 

Aunt  Minnie  whispered,  "Are  you  awake?" 
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I  answered  not,  pretended  to  be  asleep,  and  I  created  a  little 
artificial  snore.  Aunt  Minnie  came  over  and  got  close  down. 
I  felt  her  bending  over  me,  and  she  kissed  me  on  the  cheek  and 
I  did  not  wake  up.  She  stood  there  a  few  minutes,  then  silently 
left  the  room.  I  lay  awake  for  a  long  time  wondering  what 
to  do. 

Next  morning  just  at  daybreak  the  door  opened  again  and 
in  walked  Aunt  Minnie.  This  time  my  eyes  were  wide  open 
and  I  couldn't  pull  that  possum  trick  again.  I  realized  this 
was  a  delicate  situation.  Aunt  Minnie  came  over  and  sat  on 
my  bed  and  said,  "You  are  not  going  away,  are  you?" 

I  said,  "Yes,  I  must.  I  have  things  to  do." 

She  said,  "What?" 

I  couldn't  answer  that  one.  Yet  I  explained  to  her  that  I 
was  really  a  very  serious  man  and  must  get  on  with  my  work 
to  amount  to  something  in  the  world. 

Aunt  Minnie  insisted  that  I  stay.  She  said  I  shouldn't  want 
for  anything,  that  she  had  some  money  and  would  get  some 
more  later.  Then  I  began  to  see  what  Aunt  Minnie  had  on  her 
mind — matrimony.  I  was  in  a  tough  spot  in  that  bed  because  I 
saw  Aunt  Minnie  meant  business.  She  had  reached  over  and 
taken  hold  of  my  hand  and  was  making  some  mighty  curious 
statements.  She  had  a  gleam  in  her  eye,  and  she  was  breathing 
as  if  she  had  run  a  quarter-mile  dash. 

Just  then  I  heard  Henry  and  Sarah  stirring  from  their  bed, 
and  I  said,  "For  God's  sake,  get  out  of  here  before  they  get 
up.  They  will  think  the  worst." 

It  worked  and  Aunt  Minnie  left  me  and  went  into  the 
kitchen. 

After  breakfast  was  over  and  everyone  was  about  their  daily 
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duties,  I  sneaked  away  with  banjo  and  grip,  left  a  note  behind, 
and  escaped  into  the  woods. 

I  came  to  the  state  highway  and  was  once  again  on  my  way. 

There  was  Vermont: 

Old  Vermont  has  four  hundred  lakes. 

In  the  war  for  freedom  she  held  huge  stakes 

The  Green  Mountain  boys  numbered  two  hundred  eleven 

Kicked  hell  out  of  the  British  in  seventy-seven. 

Many,  many  months  sped  by.  I  sang  lots  of  songs  in  lots  of 
places  for  a  great  variety  of  chow.  I  managed  to  sleep  well  in 
tourist  camps,  small  hotels,  and  homes,  sometimes  for  labor, 
more  often  for  a  song. 

The  seasons  passed,  I  did  not  return  to  school,  and  it  was 
summer  again.  I  wanted  to  see  Niagara  Falls  so  I  spent  a  few 
days  at  that  wonder  of  the  world.  From  there  I  decided  to  take 
the  lake  steamer  to  Detroit. 

I  went  to  the  Great  Lakes  Lines  and  discovered  that  I  had 
about  enough  money  to  get  to  Detroit  if  I  didn't  eat  anything. 
I  had  enough  money  for  the  ticket,  so  I  decided  that  I  could 
do  without  food  and  would  probably  get  a  "live  one"  (that's 
what  we  of  the  road  called  a  free  meal  ticket)  on  the  boat  any- 
way. 

The  boat  left  in  the  late  afternoon.  It  was  to  get  into  De- 
troit the  next  morning.  With  banjo  and  grip  and  a  clean  set 
of  clothes  on  and  a  good  shave,  I  boarded  the  lake  steamer 
called  "City  of  Buffalo."  I  was  surprised  at  so  few  passengers 
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getting  on  the  boat,  but  one  of  the  men  told  me  that  during 
the  middle  of  the  week  they  weren't  crowded.  Week  ends  they 
were  jammed. 

The  boat  began  to  vibrate  a  little  and  the  great  wheels 
turned,  the  great  engine  moved  against  the  water,  and  soon 
we  were  leaving  the  Buffalo  pier,  moving  out  into  deep  blue 
water.  It  was  very  exciting  for  me.  I  loved  boats.  I  had  been  on 
few;  it  was  wonderful  to  be  breaking  through  the  water.  For 
a  long  while  I  stood  at  the  rail  and  watched  the  waves,  the 
sea  gulls,  and  the  wake  that  the  great  boat  made  as  she  took 
her  cargo  toward  Detroit. 

The  sun  went  down  into  the  water  and  the  water  became 
the  colors  of  the  sky  as  the  waves  danced  and  each  one  would 
take  turns  in  flashing  orange,  red,  yellow,  and  gold  colors.  The 
sun  sank  and  the  sky  echoed  back  the  colors  that  the  sunset 
had  cast  on  the  waters,  ever  growing  dimmer  until  a  bright 
star  came  forth  and  outshone  the  colors  of  the  sunset  with  its 
white,  pure  gleam.  On  and  on  the  boat  plowed,  and  tiiere  was 
silence  except  for  the  vibration  of  the  great  engine. 

It  seemed  that  all  the  other  passengers  had  cabins.  They 
were  businessmen  who  had  work  to  do,  reports  to  make.  I 
was  the  only  pleasure  cruiser  among  this  little  group.  They 
all  went  down  to  the  dining  room  for  dinner.  I  did  not  go,  I 
had  no  money.  I  had  a  couple  of  chocolate  bars  and  some  pea- 
nuts which  I  knew  would  last  me  until  I  got  to  my  brother's 
home.  The  diners  came  up  and  went  into  their  respective 
cabins.  I  was  seated  on  the  back  deck  which  led  into  the  two 
hallways,  one  right  and  one  left.  On  the  outside  were  the 
cabins,  in  the  center  was  a  space  looking  down  to  the  lower 
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deck.  About  every  half-hour  one  of  the  sailors  would  walk 
around  with  a  flashlight,  sort  of  a  routine  job  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  all  right. 

I  had  seen  a  lady  go  into  the  first  cabin  on  the  right-hand 
side  after  dinner.  I  had  just  noticed  her  along  with  the  others. 
When  darkness  came  and  the  moon  began  to  shine  from  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  it  was  cool  and  pleasant.  I  took  my  banjo  and 
softly  sang  a  couple  of  folk  songs.  The  watchman  came  along 
and  cautioned  me  not  to  play  so  loudly  as  to  disturb  the  people 
sleeping,  and  I  promised. 

When  I  was  in  the  middle  of  about  the  third  ballad  I  saw 
one  of  the  doors  open  and  I  saw  a  nose  in  the  crack  of  the  door. 
It  remained  like  that  until  I  had  finished  the  song.  Then  I 
heard  a  very  quiet  and  beautiful  voice  say,  "That  was  lovely, 
sing  another  song."  And  I  did. 

At  the  end  of  this  song  the  door  opened  wider  and  out  came 
a  girl  in  a  blue  dressing  gown  with  a  silver  cord  tightly  girdled 
around  her  tiny  waist.  She  wore  red  bedroom  slippers  and  her 
brown  hair  hung  down  to  her  shoulders.  As  she  came  near  I 
saw  that  she  had  large  brown  eyes,  thin  lips,  and  a  sad  counte- 
nance. She  came  over  and  said,  "Those  are  lovely  songs.  Where 
did  you  learn  them?" 

I  told  her  of  my  collecting  songs  and  ballads,  that  I  liked 
them  better  than  popular  music. 

She  asked  me  to  sing  again  and  again,  and  then  asked  me  to 
come  into  her  cabin.  I  expressed  fear  lest  the  watchman  who 
had  had  his  eye  on  me  might  object.  At  that  moment  he  walked 
around  and  she  said  to  him,  "You  don't  mind  if  he  comes  into 
my  cabin  and  talks  to  me,  do  you?" 

"Of  course  not,  lady,"  he  said. 
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We  went  into  her  cabin.  It  was  quite  small.  It  was  the  first 
one  I  had  ever  been  in.  We  sat  a  very  long  time  and  talked  of 
many  things  and  ended  up  by  each  telling  the  other  reminis- 
cences of  our  past  life.  I  sang  her  the  old  songs,  too,  for  she  was 
one  to  appreciate  "Barbara  Allen"  and  "The  Silver  Dagger." 
On,  on  into  the  night  the  big  engine  pulled  us.  On,  on  into 
the  night  we  talked.  I  sat  in  a  chair  and  she  lay  in  her  bunk. 
Slowly  the  world  faded  in  importance.  It  was  as  if  a  huge  flash- 
light represented  all  other  things  and  this  light  covered  a  great, 
great  space  of  millions  of  miles.  Slowly  as  one  concentrates  the 
beam  of  a  flashlight  by  screwing  the  back  closer  to  the  battery 
until  it  is  only  a  bright  concentrated  spot  on  an  object,  so  did 
all  other  things  fade  away.  The  brightness  of  life,  the  essence  of 
living,  the  importance  of  being  suddenly  filled  this  little  cabin. 
I  had  known  her  all  my  life;  yea,  even  before  then  I  had  known 
her.  I  had  known  her  during  the  Civil  War;  I  had  known  her 
at  the  time  the  Boston  Tea  Party  had  raided  British  ships;  I 
had  known  her  when  Christ  had  walked  along  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee; I  had  known  her,  yea,  even  before  that. 

Here  in  so  short  a  time  spent  together,  two  souls  merged 
into  one.  She  had  told  me  earlier  that  she  was  married  to  a 
man  who  was  an  important  official  in  the  automobile  industry 
and  that  she  took  trips  here  and  there  in  order  to  escape  from 
monotonous  bridge  parties,  women's  clubs,  and  boring  eve- 
nings with  her  husband's  business  associates.  She  must  have 
been  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  she  lay  in  the  bed  and 
tears  moistened  her  brown  eyes.  I  felt  that  I  must  take  her, 
make  a  place  for  her  and  myself  to  live.  I  felt  I  must  settle 
down  in  order  to  protect  and  bring  life  and  happiness  to  this 
woman  whom  I  loved  with  all  my  strength  and  being. 
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Her  hand  fell  from  the  bed  and  clasped  mine.  She  looked 
toward  me  and  her  eyes  were  big  and  her  face  was  white  and 
she  gently  squeezed  my  hand  and  pulled  me  from  my  chair. 

The  next  morning  I  walked  down  the  gangplank  and 
awaited  her  patiently.  She  was  my  soul,  my  heart,  my  life.  I 
waited  for  her  to  come  to  meet  me.  When  she  started  down  the 
gangplank  she  wore  a  brown  suit,  a  brown  hat,  and  was  the 
finest  looking  human  being  that  I  had  ever  seen. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me  before  that  I  was  broke.  Realiza- 
tion of  this  fact  caused  me  no  small  concern.  I  was  very  embar- 
rassed and  thought  of  making  up  a  story  about  losing  my  purse. 
Then  I  knew  I  must  not  lie  to  this  wonderful  girl.  As  she  came 
toward  me  she  held  out  her  hand  and  said,  "How  are  you  this 
fine  morning?" 

I  said,  "I'm  fine,  but  I'm  in  a  state.  I  have  no  money  and  I 
want  to  take  you  to  breakfast." 

She  said,  "Don't  worry  about  that.  I'll  treat  you  today.  You 
treat  me  the  next  time."  And  it  was  agreed. 

As  we  ate  breakfast,  the  magic  of  the  night  before  again 
surrounded  us,  and  we  had  more  coffee  and  more  coffee  until 
the  dining  room  was  empty  and  we  alone  sat  in  the  corner. 

About  ten  o'clock  I  excused  myself  to  go  to  the  men's  room. 
When  I  returned,  the  waiter  said,  "The  lady  asked  me  to  give 
you  this  note." 

She  had  gone,  and  with  trembling  hands  I  read: 

My  dearest: 

If  it  is  to  be  we  will  meet  again.  If  it  is  not  to  be,  I  will 
never  see  you  again.  If  I  do  meet  you  again,  we  will 
drop  everything,  disregard  everything,  and  start  a  life 
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together.  I  hope  I  meet  you  very  soon  because  I  love 
you  so. 

Yours, 

Edna 

For  many  years  I  expected  to  find  her  again. 

I  was  on  my  way  to  Kansas  City.  I  wasn't  going  very  fast 
because  I  was  walking.  A  new  Ford  stopped  and  said,  "Do 
you  want  a  ride?" 

I  said,  "Sure  do." 

The  driver  said,  "Hop  in.  Where  are  you  going?" 

I  said,  "Kansas  City." 

He  said,  "So  am  I." 

I  rode  with  the  man  and  he  asked,  "What  do  you  do,  play 
that  thing?" 

I  said,  "Yes,  sir." 

"What  kind  of  songs  do  you  sing?" 

I  said,  "Oh,  lots  of  kinds." 

We  spoke.  I  discovered  that  he  was  a  politician,  that  he  was 
going  to  run  for  Congress.  He  explained  that  he  was  stopping 
over  in  Kansas  City  to  see  an  evangelistic  preacher  who  had 
encouraged  him  during  his  career  and  had  also  financed  him. 
He  was  going  to  see  the  preacher  in  hopes  of  enlisting  his  sup- 
port for  the  present  campaign.  He  wanted  his  support  from 
the  pulpit  in  the  great  tent  where  he  was  holding  a  tremendous 
revival  meeting  and  saving  many  souls. 

This  preacher  was  famous.  He  was  famous  because  he  had 
been  in  the  news.  On  one  occasion  one  of  his  parishioners 
had  boasted  that  he  was  going  to  kill  P.  J.  Arnold,  the  preacher. 
But  this  man  changed  his  mind  and  walked  into  P.  J.'s  office  in 
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order  to  apologize  one  fine  day.  He  neared  the  door  and  opened 
it,  at  the  same  time  reaching  in  his  hip  pocket  to  get  a  hand- 
kerchief to  wipe  away  the  perspiration  that  had  formed  on 
his  brow. 

P.  J.  Arnold  put  six  holes  through  him  with  a  Colt  auto- 
matic. The  Reverend  Arnold  was  acquitted  in  self-defense. 

He  moved  to  Kansas  City,  and  one  of  the  big  meat-packing 
tycoons  gave  him  a  large  circus  tent.  Here  he  preached  the 
gospel.  People  came  from  far  and  near  to  see  and  hear  this 
man.  It  was  to  this  tent  that  the  politician  and  I  drove  after 
a  good  dinner.  Services  were  about  the  same  as  other  such 
services  except  for  certain  interesting  portions  of  the  program 
which  were  primarily  dramatic  in  their  content. 

A  young  man  who  had  been  in  prison  for  some  crime  had 
been  converted  and  was  one  of  the  speakers.  A  man  with  a 
violin  was  advertised  as  Mr.  Stein,  the  converted  Jew.  He 
played  very  beautifully.  Mr.  Arnold  gave  a  very  impressive 
sermon,  not  unlike  the  sermons  I  had  heard  from  Mr.  Preacher 
back  in  my  home  town. 

When  the  service  was  over  we  talked  with  Mr.  Arnold  and 
he  gave  his  views  on  politics  and  promised  to  give  his  whole- 
hearted support  to  my  friend  in  his  Congressional  endeav- 
ors. 

Then  I  was  asked  to  sing,  and  I  took  out  my  banjo  and  for 
this  minister  I  sang  "The  Old  Rugged  Cross,"  and  many  other 
songs  that  I  had  known  as  a  child.  He  became  interested  im- 
mediately and  offered  me  a  job. 

I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know."  By  this  time  I  didn't  believe 
in  evangelism. 

He  said,  "Will  you  sing  tomorrow  night  for  us?" 
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I  said,  "Yes,  I  will." 

He  said,  "We  have  a  microphone  now.  We  had  to  get  it 
because  a  circus  moved  in  next  to  us  and  that  blasted  calliope 
makes  so  much  noise  that  we  couldn't  be  heard.  So  now  we 
have  a  public  address  system." 

The  next  night  I  sang,  and  many  souls  were  saved  in  the 
same  hysterical  fashion  that  Mr.  Preacher  had  saved  Jane  Mon- 
roe. I  felt  like  an  awful  hypocrite  up. there  being  a  party  to 
such  a  thing.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  here  was  an  opportu- 
nity for  money  and  not  a  little  fame,  I  decided  to  leave  next 
day. 

The  next  afternoon  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  Rever- 
end Arnold  had  said  that  he  was  going  to  prevail  upon  the 
Lord  God  to  remove  that  circus.  That  I  gotta  see,  I  thought. 
I  would  leave  that  night.  Saturday  afternoon  was  a  prayer 
meeting.  The  tent  was  full.  About  two-thirty,  the  Reverend 
got  down  on  his  knees  and  started  praying.  He  started  out 
softly  and  as  the  quarter-hours  flew  by,  more  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm and  more  volume  came  into  his  entreaties.  When  he 
had  prayed  about  an  hour  and  there  were  many  amens  and 
a  very  curious  atmosphere  in  the  tent,  someone  whispered, 
"There's  a  storm  gathering  in  the  west." 

As  the  prayer  mounted  in  fury,  the  rumbling  in  the  west 
became  louder  and  a  great  black  cloud  covered  the  horizon 
and  moved  ominously  toward  Kansas  City. 

By  four  o'clock  perspiration  was  rolling  off  the  preacher 
and  he  was  in  a  hysterical  state,  demanding  that  God  do  some- 
thing about  the  competition  to  his  holy  work.  He  hammered 
the  floor  and  his  request  echoed  all  over  the  tent.  He  called 
out  to  God  and  the  wind  began  to  blow,  the  lightning  flashed, 
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the  thunder  roared,  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  the 
circus  tent  was  blown  flat  to  the  earth  while  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  stood  fast. 

A  national  news  magazine,  under  its  section  called  "Re- 
ligion," reported  the  happening. 

I  hopped  on  the  side  of  a  boxcar  as  a  freight  slowly  moved 
out.  I  caught  her  just  in  time  because  she  was  picking  up 
speed.  Another  few  moments  and  she  would  have  been  going 
too  fast.  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  boxcar,  hoping  to  walk 
back  and  find  a  flatcar.  Just  as  I  reached  the  top,  a  railroad 
bull  appeared.  We  reached  the  top  at  different  ends  and  op- 
posite sides  of  the  car  at  the  same  time.  He  started  after  me. 

I  scrambled  back  down  as  fast  as  I  could  go,  and  just  as  I 
had  gone  two  steps  down  the  ladder  he  came  down  on  my 
fingers  with  his  billy  stick.  It  hit  my  right  hand  and  went  be- 
tween my  first  and  second  fingers,  tore  the  flesh  from  my  big 
middle  finger  clear  down  to  the  bone,  and  the  blood  squirted. 
He  hit  my  other  hand  and  I  fell  off  into  the  ditch. 

The  train  was  going  a  good  clip  by  this  time  and  I  fell  back- 
ward and  hit  the  ground  and  lay  there  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
before  I  could  get  my  breath  back.  All  the  wind  had  been 
knocked  out  of  me  and  I  thought  I  was  dying.  When  I  got  my 
wind  back  I  was  so  sore  I  could  scarcely  breathe.  I  saw  my 
finger  bleeding  and  it  had  been  crushed  and  the  raw  bone  was 
sticking  out.  I  took  a  handkerchief  and  made  a  tourniquet. 
The  neck  of  my  banjo  was  broken,  the  head  was  broken,  and  it 
was  worthless,  so  I  threw  it  away  and  walked  back  toward  the 
town. 
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I  was  walking  through  the  colored  section  and  an  old  woman 
passed  me.  She  was  carrying  some  bundles.  She  stopped  and 
said,  "Lawdy,  lawdy,  sonny,  what  happened  to  you?" 

I  answered,  "I  had  a  slight  accident,  ma'am." 

She  came  to  me  and  looked  at  my  finger  and  she  said,  "Boy, 
you  is  bad  hurt.  Come  in  and  I'll  wrap  it  for  you." 

We  went  into  her  house  and  she  dressed  my  wound,  cleaned 
it,  and  wrapped  it  in  white  bandages  made  from  flour  sacks. 
She  poured  iodine  on  it  and  said,  "Now  this  is  going  to  hurt 
you,  sonny." 

It  did  hurt.  But  she  said,  "With  this  stuff  on,  it  won't  fester. 
No  sirree,  it  won't  fester." 

I  wanted  to  pay  her  and  she  said,  "No  suh,  no  suh.  This  is 
not  my  work.  This  is  the  Lawd's  work.  I'se  sure  if  you  saw 
somebody  in  this  fix  that  you'd  do  the  same,  and  that's  all  I 
ask." 

She  bid  me  good-by,  and  I  walked  down  the  street.  I  had 
many  thoughts. 

I  was  in  a  little  town  called  Mona  in  a  Western  state  the 
following  winter.  It  was  a  fine  Saturday  afternoon  and  I  was 
broke,  so  I  went  into  a  restaurant  to  try  my  old  reliable  for- 
mula, singing  for  my  supper.  I  was  immediately  thrown  out.  I 
figured  I'd  try  the  park,  there  was  a  little  park  in  the  town.  I 
started  singing  songs  there  in  the  hope  that  I  might  pick  up  a 
few  nickels  and  dimes. 

When  I  had  a  nice  little  audience  assembled,  I  sansr  a  sons: 
I  had  learned  from  my  grandmother,  "The  Foggy,  Foggy 
Dew." 
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When  I  was  a  bachelor  I  lived  all  alone, 
I  worked  at  the  weavers'  trade. 
And  the  only  only  thing  I  did  that  was  wrong 
Was  to  woo  a  fair  young  maid. 

I  wooed  her  in  the  winter  time 

Part  of  the  summer  too 

And  the  only  only  thing  that  I  did  that  was  wrong 

Was  to  keep  her  from  the  foggy,  foggy  dew. 

One  night  she  knelt  close  by  my  side 
When  I  was  fast  asleep. 
She  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck 
And  then  began  to  weep. 

She  wept,  she  cried,  she  tore  her  hair. 
Ah  me,  what  could  I  do? 
So  all  night  long  I  held  her  in  my  arms 
Just  to  keep  her  from  the  foggy,  foggy  dew. 

Again  I  am  a  bachelor,  I  live  with  my  son. 
We  work  at  the  weavers'  trade 
And  every  single  time  that  I  look  into  his  eyes 
He  reminds  me  of  the  fair  young  maid: 
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He  reminds  me  of  the  winter  time. 

Part  of  the  summer  too 

And  of  the  many  many  times  that  I  held  her  in  my  arms 

Just  to  keep  her  from  the  foggy,  foggy  dew. 

Two  policemen  walked  up  and  said,  "We  don't  allow  dirty 
songs  sung  in  this  town  and  we  don't  allow  vagrancy." 

I  said  it  was  not  a  dirty  song. 

"We  know  that  song  and  you  were  singing  it  in  public.  Be- 
sides that,  we  don't  like  bums  hanging  around  this  town." 

I  explained  that  I  was  not  a  bum  but  a  wayfarin'  minstrel. 

They  said,  "Shut  your  mouth,"  and  took  me  before  a  magis- 
trate. I  was  thrown  in  the  coop.  They  fed  me  sowbelly  and 
beans  which  were  terrible.  I  was  so  hungry  I  ate  them  with 
relish. 

They  kept  me  there  all  that  night  and  all  the  next  day.  The 
next  night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  it  was  very  cold,  and  they 
came  and  took  me  from  the  jail,  put  me  in  a  police  car  and 
drove  me  out  into  the  desert.  They  said,  "There's  the  road. 
Now  get  the  hell  out  of  here  and  don't  ever  come  back.  If 
you  do,  you  will  end  up  by  doing  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  I 
can  see  that  you  are  not  the  kind  of  a  guy  that  would  like 
that." 

I  reckoned  in  my  mind  that  he  was  right  and  started  down 
the  road  carrying  my  new  pawnshop  guitar  and  grip.  It  was 
very  cold  and  I  walked  all  night  long  to  keep  warm. 

When  the  light  in  the  sky  gave  the  promise  of  a  new  day 
I  was  going  up  a  mountainside.  As  I  went  farther  up  the  moun- 
tainside the  day  came  closer,  the  stars  faded,  and  the  brighten- 
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ing  colors  of  dawn  began  to  herald  that  which  I  longed  for, 
the  sun. 

When  I  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  sun  shone 
down  into  a  painted  paradise  of  color  and  beauty.  Deep  pur- 
ples, fog-colored,  gray  purples  slowly  changing  to  dark  red  and 
orange,  blackness  turning  into  purple  and  bright  orange,  fad- 
ing triumphantly  into  yellow,  covered  a  whole  vista  of  things 
for  miles.  Here  was  the  glory  of  God  and  the  most  awe- 
inspiring  sight  ever  to  come  before  my  eyes. 

One  morning  I  dropped  from  the  side  of  a  boxcar  and  ran 
into  a  field  near  by.  The  train  moved  on  into  the  yards. 

I  was  black  with  soot  and  my  clothes  were  black.  I  walked 
on  legs  that  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  me.  The  continual  shak- 
ing and  vibration  of  the  coal  car  had  made  them  unsteady.  I 
went  a  distance  and  came  to  a  stream.  Here  I  washed  my  clothes 
and  my  body.  I  put  the  clothes  out  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  fell 
asleep  in  the  warm  sand.  I  slept  soundly  until  a  fly  buzzing 
around  my  nose  finally  wakened  me.  My  clothes  were  dry,  I 
put  them  on  and  started  toward  the  city. 

It  was  nearly  evening  now.  I  saw  a  fire  along  the  side  of  the 
railroad  track  about  one  hundred  yards  from  a  large  trestle 
under  which  flowed  the  stream.  As  I  approached  I  saw  several 
figures  around  the  fire  and  decided  to  join  them.  As  I  came  out 
of  the  darkness  all  the  figures  rose.  One  voice  demanded, 
"What  in  the  hell  do  you  want?" 

"Something  to  eat,"  I  replied. 

"Who  in  the  hell  are  you?" 

"Whitey,"  I  answered. 

He  asked,  "Who  in  the  hell  is  Whitey?" 
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I  said,  "I'm  a  bo." 

"Come  on  up  here.  Let's  look  at  ya." 

I  walked  into  the  light  of  the  campfire. 

"Give  him  some  mulligan,"  the  spokesman  commanded. 
From  a  huge  lard  can  which  sat  on  some  rocks  over  the  fire  they 
poured  some  mulligan  stew  into  a  gallon  tin  bucket. 

The  same  man  asked,  "Have  you  got  your  own  spoon?" 

I  replied  that  I  had. 

They  watched  me  eat.  One  of  the  other  men  spoke  up,  "Can 
you  play  that  thing,  kid?" 

"Yes,  a  little,"  I  replied. 

"Well,  when  you  got  your  gut  full,  you'll  have  to  play  for 
your  supper." 

I  was  not  addressed  again  until  I  had  eaten  and  let  out  a 
great  belch. 

"Sounds  like  you  are  full,  son,"  said  the  big  man  who  had 
first  spoken  to  me.  He  had  a  thick  beard  and  keen  black  eyes, 
a  gray  felt  hat,  very  old  with  badges  of  all  description  pinned 
on  it,  brown  hair  which  fell  in  mats  from  under  his  hat  and 
over  his  coat  collar. 

"Come  on,  play  us  a  song,"  he  said.  "Pay  for  your  mulligan." 

I  said,  "I  have  eaten  too  much  to  sing.  I  was  so  hungry." 

"Then  puke  some  of  it  up  and  sing.  We  got  to  have  music 
around  this  place." 

I  sang: 

Tm  just  a  poor  wayfarin  stranger 

Travelin  through  this  world  of  woe, 

And  there's  no  sickness,  no  toil  and  trouble 
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In  that  fair  land  to  which  I  go. 
I'm  goin  there  to  see  my  mother, 
I'm  goin  there  no  more  to  roam, 
I'm  just  agoin  over  Jordan, 
I'm  just  agoin  over  home. 

While  I  sang  this  song  I  looked  at  the  faces  of  the  men  who 
were  listening.  There  was  the  big  man,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
boss.  Another  had  a  thin  face  and  a  long  nose  and  his  hair  was 
very  long  yet  well  trimmed.  He  wore  a  black  hat  and  a  long 
black  coat  and  black  pants  and  shoes.  He  wore  a  stiff  collar  and 
a  small  ribbon  bow  tie  whose  strings  hung  down  against  a 
dirty  shirt.  I  soon  discovered  that  he  was  called  "the  Rever- 
end." Next  to  him  sat  a  man  who  wore  an  old  brown  cap  with 
a  pasteboard  bill  which  had  rolled  up  crooked  and  short.  He 
wore  an  old,  red  pullover  sweater  and  blue  jeans  and  high 
leather  boots.  He  was  rather  plump  and  broad-shouldered  and 
they  called  him  Spike. 

There  was  a  tall,  thin  youth  sitting  on  a  box,  his  clothes 
were  newer  and  of  better  quality.  He  wore  a  tweed  suit  and 
a  dark-red  flannel  shirt  and  had  no  hat.  Later  I  learned  that 
he  had  been  on  the  road  only  a  few  weeks.  He  had  dark  hair 
combed  pompadour  and  sad  eyes.  He  had  long,  slender  fin- 
gers which  hung  down  over  his  knees  as  he  sat  and  gazed  into 
the  fire.  The  last  person,  sitting  back  some  distance,  as  if  afraid 
to  come  into  the  circle,  was  a  little  man.  His  right  arm  was 
crooked  and  I  discovered  later  that  he  was  the  servant  of  the 
big  rough-talking  man. 

When  I  had  finished  the  song  with  the  phrase,  "I'm  just 
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agoin'  over  Jordan,  I'm  just  agoin'  over  home,"  the  big  man 
said,  "That's  too  goddam  sad.  Sing  something  snappy."  I  sang 
the  hobo's  song  which  all  hobos  know  and  love,  called  "The 
Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain."  As  I  came  to  the  chorus  Spike 
began  to  smile  a  little  and  move  with  the  music.  The  preacher 
joined  in,  and  soon  there  was  a  quiet  chorus  following  the 


song. 


After  this  song  the  big  man  said,  "God  damn  it,  Weasel, 
clean  up  the  cans!"  The  little  man  with  the  crooked  arm 
moved  at  his  master's  command  and  took  the  cans  to  the 
stream.  The  rough  man  yelled  after  him,  "Wash  them  out 
with  sand  so  you  can  get  the  grease  out.  Then  come  back  and 
boil  some  water  in  them."  He  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Ya 
gotta  be  sanitary,  you  know." 

Later  he  rose,  said,  "I'm  goin'  to  bed,"  and  walked  into  the 
darkness  followed  by  the  Weasel  as  a  faithful  dog  follows  his 
master. 

When  they  had  gone  the  preacher  volunteered  the  informa- 
tion, "He  isn't  really  a  vagabond  as  we  are.  He  stays  here  all 
the  time  and  runs  this  jungle.  The  Weasel  goes  out  and  begs 
all  day  for  money  and  the  bos  that  stop  here  bring  in  food  to 
cook  and  he  lives  like  a  king.  He's  a  boisterous,  uncouth  para- 
site, but  he's  always  here  and  that's  why  the  bos  always  come 
to  this  place." 

Spike  inquired  of  me,  "Where  do  you  come  from?" 

And  I  told  him. 

He  said,  "Why  are  you  on  the  road?" 

I  answered  that  I  didn't  know. 

And  he  said,  "None  of  us  know,  I  guess.  Maybe  there's  no 
place  for  us.  Maybe  we're  the  misfits." 
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"Maybe  we  are,"  joined  in  the  preacher. 

"Not  you,"  said  Spike.  "You're  doing  all  right." 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  am,"  replied  the  Reverend.  "I'm  adoin'  pretty 
damn  good,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  You  wouldn't  had  any  meat  in 
that  stew  tonight  if  I  hadn't  been  doin'  good." 

Spike  was  silent. 

"What  do  you  do?"  I  asked  the  Reverend. 

"I  am  the  messenger  of  God.  I  bring  the  word  to  the  people." 

I  said,  "Oh,  you  are  a  preacher." 

"Yes  and  no,"  he  replied.  "You  see,  whenever  I  come  to  a 
town,  I  have  a  shipment  of  His  Holy  Word  sent  and  I  take  it 
door  to  door,  sell  it,  and  thereby  spread  the  gospel  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace." 

Spike  looked  at  me  and  with  the  eye  the  preacher  could  not 
see  gave  me  a  knowing  wink.  The  matter  was  dropped. 

I  asked  Spike  why  he  was  on  the  road.  Spike  took  a  deep 
breath. 

"I  was  a  commercial  artist,"  said  he,  "and  I  couldn't  stand 
it.  I  couldn't  stand  having  fools  tell  me  how  to  draw.  I  wanted 
to  paint  and  I  tried  painting  and  it  seemed  that  I  couldn't  put 
on  canvas  what  I  didn't  know.  Now  you  are  wondering  what 
it  was  I  didn't  know.  I  didn't  know  myself." 

That  sounded  like  mighty  confused  talk  to  me. 

"But  in  the  last  year,"  he  went  on,  "since  I  have  been  on  the 
road  I  believe  I  am  beginning  to  find  out  a  little  and  I  hope 
to  find  out  much  more.  Your  songs  tonight  have  helped  me 
understand  some  things  that  I  wanted  to  know.  The  truth 
about  myself  makes  me  honest.  Honest  men  contribute  the 
truth  to  society.  When  I  am  honest  I  will  paint  the  truth.  The 
truth  is  not  pretty." 
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I  shook  my  head,  dizzy  with  his  words.  What  kind  of  talk 
was  this  to  be  hearing  around  a  hobo  campfire?  I  couldn't  make 
Spike  out — a  phony  griping  at  the  world  or  a  real  guy  figuring 
things  out  for  himself? 

"The  artists  of  America  are  not  truthful,"  he  said.  "They 
paint  pretty  pictures.  And  yet  the  artists  of  a  nation  are  the 
face  of  a  nation.  What  is  the  face  of  America?  where  is  the 
painter  with  the  honesty  to  paint  it?  I  want  to,  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  will  I?" 

There  was  silence  and  we  all  stared  at  the  glowing  coals  of 
the  fire  becoming  dimmer  and  dimmer.  Then  in  a  quiet  and 
intimate  voice  Spike  said  to  me,  "Would  you  like  to  see  one 
of  my  paintings  in  the  morning?" 

I  said,  "Oh,  yes,  I  would." 

One  by  one  the  men  rolled  over  to  the  side  of  the  fire, 
covered  themselves  with  blankets,  and  soon  the  fire  died.  A 
train  whistled  in  the  distance,  then  came  thundering  past.  The 
bright  flames  from  the  boiler  sent  out  flashes  of  light  and  the 
wheels  clickity-clacked  over  the  rails.  The  train  rolled  past 
and  her  rumbling  faded  into  the  night,  I  heard  the  echo  of  her 
whistle.  As  I  fell  asleep  I  had  the  feeling  that  I  had  met  a  man 
from  whom  1  might  learn  the  secret  which  in  my  heart  I  so 
desperately  needed,  what  is  the  truth  about  America? 

As  the  pale  colors  of  early  morning  reached  their  arms  into 
the  sky,  I  lay  for  a  while  watching  the  dawn.  I  saw  that  the 
tall,  thin,  quiet  boy  was  down  at  the  stream  washing  his  face. 
He  came  back,  started  a  fire  and  put  the  coffee  on  to  boil.  Spike 
got  up,  then  I  got  up  and  we  walked  together  to  the  stream, 
washed  our  faces  and  hands.  Spike  said,  "After  we  have  coffee 
come  with  me.  I  want  to  show  you  something." 
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We  drank  the  black  coffee  from  tin  cans  and  Spike  and  I, 
without  saying  anything,  walked  toward  the  railroad  along  the 
side  of  the  stream  and  came  up  to  the  trestle  which  had  con- 
crete abutments. 

"We  will  have  to  jump  over  the  stream.  Can  you  make  it?" 

"I  think  so,"  said  I.  He  ran  and  jumped  the  stream,  then 
I  ran  and  jumped  it,  and  we  walked  under  the  trestle  and 
there  my  eyes  fell  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscape- 
paintings  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

It  was  on  the  concrete  abutment  of  the  trestle.  To  describe 
this  picture  in  detail  is  impossible.  The  picture  was  painted 
in  cheap  colored  chalk. 

It  was  a  panorama  of  America,  a  paradox  of  beauty  and  hor- 
ror, glorious  scenery,  suffering  humanity,  city  slums  against 
a  background  of  majestic  mountains.  In  later  years  I  saw  some- 
thing of  its  kind  in  the  Radio  City  murals.  I  looked  at  it  a  long 
time.  Spike  was  no  phony. 

I  had  occasion  to  remember  this  picture  not  long  afterward. 

It  was  in  Toledo.  I  woke  in  a  fifty-cent  hotel  and  heard  the 
noise  of  the  city  streets  below.  I  lifted  the  blind  and  looked 
out  on  the  rain,  on  the  people  running,  on  the  trucks  and  cars 
and  trolleys.  I  was  alone,  restless,  sad.  It  was  the  second  year 
of  the  depression,  1931.  Everyday,  in  small  villages,  in  large 
cities,  I  had  seen  millions  out  of  work,  faces  full  of  fear  and 
sorrow.  Long  lines  of  men  and  women  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
work,  long  lines  of  slow-moving  men  and  women  waiting  for 
a  bowl  of  soup  to  warm  their  shivering  bodies.  Sorrow  and 
pain  was  theirs.  Why?  Why?  I  had  seen  the  great  bountifulness 
with  which  God  has  blessed  this  country,  I  had  seen  never- 
ending  fields  of  corn,  oceans  of  yellow  wheat;  I  had  seen  cattle, 
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hogs,  hundreds  of  green  hills  and  mountains  dotted  with  sheep 
like  thousands  of  pearls  on  green  velvet;  I  had  seen  steel  mills 
belching  out  hot  metal  to  mold  things  to  make  the  American 
family  more  comfortable,  cars  to  ride  in,  everything  from  a 
can  opener  to  a  steam  locomotive  or  a  giant  skyscraper.  Why 
were  millions  starving? 

I  looked  out  of  my  window  and  said,  "Oh  God,  if  You  are 
there,  please  do  something  for  Thy  people.  I  have  seen  Thy 
beauties,  Thy  mountains,  Thy  rivers,  Thy  great  plains,  and 
Thy  cities.  Great  are  Thy  works.  What  about  Thy  servant, 
Man?  Help  him,  Oh  Lord,  help  him.  Amen!" 

Past  my  eyes  went  thousands  of  miles  of  America,  the  land 
of  plenty,  and  then  I  looked  again  into  the  sky  and  a  tightness 
formed  in  my  throat  which  choked  me  and  I  found  it  hard  to 
breathe.  I  said,  "Well,  God,  how  about  it?" 

A  half-hour  later  I  was  out  of  town  near  the  railroad  yards. 
A  slow  freight  was  moving  out.  I  jumped  into  a  boxcar  which 
had  both  doors  open.  In  the  corner  sat  a  man.  I  said,  "Hello." 
He  did  not  answer,  only  glared  at  me.  I  looked  the  other  way. 
Then  I  was  drawn  back  to  his  fiery  eyes  and  I  met  a  look  of 
hatred  and  murder.  I  tried  not  to  look  at  him,  he  scared  me 
so. 

I  felt  my  hands  grow  moist  inside,  breathing  was  difficult, 
and  my  heart  pumped  faster  and  faster.  The  train  rolled  freely 
now;  it  was  too  late  to  jump  out. 

The  long  freight  bounced  over  the  rough  roadbed  for  hours. 
Each  time  I  looked  at  my  fellow  traveler  I  was  more  frightened. 
His  eyes  never  left  me.  His  face  seemed  made  of  stone,  only 
the  eyes  were  alive.  I  moved  to  the  other  end  of  the  car.  I 
figured  if  he  attacked  me  I  might  have  a  chance  to  knock  him 
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out  through  the  open  doors  of  the  fast-moving  train.  I  could 
not  take  my  eyes  from  him.  It  seemed  he  was  leaning  forward 
now  to  get  up  and  come  for  me.  But  no,  he  was  just  staring. 

I  watched  him. 

Hours  went  by  and  the  long  train  puffed  and  rolled,  on  and 
on;  midafternoon  and  still  no  slowing  of  the  train.  It  has  to 
stop  soon  I  kept  telling  myself,  there  must  be  passenger  trains, 
she  must  sidetrack.  It  has  to  stop.  The  train  gave  a  jerk.  We 
had  been  stopped!  I  had  not  been  conscious  of  it.  The  train 
was  gaining  speed.  The  train  had  stopped,  we  were  moving 
again,  faster  and  faster.  My  head  swam,  I  felt  dizzy.  The  eyes 
were  bigger  and  redder.  He  had  hypnotized  me. 

In  terror  I  got  to  my  feet  and  started  to  jump  out.  Luckily 
the  fresh  breeze  hit  me  and  brought  me  back  to  my  senses  and 
I  held  on  to  the  door.  I  looked  again,  the  eyes  were  smaller.  At 
once  I  felt  better.  I  seemed  to  have  courage  now,  I  would  not 
again  be  taken  in  by  the  ugly  stare  of  this  stony-faced,  stubble- 
bearded  old  devil.  I'll  fight  him,  I'll  throw  the  bastard  off  the 
train  if  he  makes  one  move  at  me  I  decided. 

Hours  passed.  He  did  not  move,  just  sat  and  stared  at  me. 

My  fear  conquered,  I  discovered  I  was  hungry.  As  was  my 
custom,  I  was  carrying  a  couple  of  cheese  sandwiches  and  a 
canteen  of  water.  It  had  been  many  hours  since  I  had  had  any- 
thing. I  began  to  unwrap  a  sandwich.  The  man  was  looking 
at  me,  I  thought  of  my  other  sandwich.  I  got  up,  walked  toward 
the  two  red  glaring  eyes,  held  out  the  sandwich  to  a  face  which 
had  not  changed  its  expression  for  eight  hours. 

When  he  looked  at  the  sandwich  his  eyes  left  me  for  the  first 
time.  Then  tears  came  into  those  red  balls  of  fire,  his  lower  lip 
began  to  quiver,  he  reached  a  trembling  hand  and  took  the 
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food  and  began  to  eat  and  cry,  as  a  child  cries.  His  weeping 
became  the  sobbing  of  a  man  and  he  choked  on  the  food.  I 
gave  him  to  drink  of  my  canteen.  He  finished  the  sandwich 
and  cried  on  freely,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  two  dirty  hands. 

The  train  slowed  down,  she  stopped.  I  looked  up  and  down 
the  track  both  ways,  and  jumped. 

All  night  long  I  rode  in  a  dirty  coal  car,  it  seemed  the  dark- 
ness lasted  a  week.  All  night  long  two  red  eyes  stared  out  of 
the  darkness  at  me.  Not  the  eyes  that  had  hypnotized  me,  but 
two  bloodshot  eyes  full  of  tears. 

When  dawn  came,  the  train  stopped  outside  a  city. 


COMING  out  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  on  the  highway  a 
great  big  yellow  sport  roadster  stopped  and  the  driver  asked, 
"Do  you  want  a  ride?" 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  entered  the  car.  A  high- 
powered  job  it  was.  I  could  tell  by  the  dash  and  all  the  instru- 
ments that  this  was  a  special-built  job  and  I  asked  the  man, 
"What  kind  of  a  car  is  this?" 

He  said,  "It's  a  little  bit  of  everything.  It's  a  special-built  car 
for  speed." 

I  asked,  "What  do  you  want  to  go  so  fast  for?" 

He  said,  "Oh,  it's  necessary  sometimes." 

I  looked  at  the  man  and  I  looked  at  his  face  and  I  knew  at 
that  moment  that  he  was  a  gangster.  I  knew  that  the  car  was 
filled  with  liquor,  but  I  didn't  see  it,  and  I  just  seemed  to 
know  about  the  guy.  Well,  it  didn't  frighten  me  because  I  had 
already  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  rather  trust  a 
bootlegger  than  a  preacher,  and  he  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  nice 
fella. 

He  asked  me  to  sing  a  song,  which  I  did,  and  we  had  quite 
a  jolly  time.  After  we  had  gone  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  he 
said,  "Would  you  like  a  drink?" 

142 
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"I  don't  care  if  T  do,"  I  said. 

He  turned  a  button  on  the  side  of  the  car  and  all  the  up 
holstering,  which  was  very  fat  looking,  was  filled  with  pint 
bottles  of  bootleg  whisky  which  he  was  delivering  to  Indianap- 
olis and  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

After  we  had  become  better  acquainted  he  told  me  that 
he  worked  for  Al  Capone  and  these  deliveries  were  being  made 
for  the  boss.  I  felt  a  bit  uneasy  riding  with  the  bootlegger,  but 
I  wanted  to  get  home.  I  thought  I  might  go  back  to  school 
after  wandering  for  two  whole  years,  I  thought  I  might  go 
back  and  try  to  find  myself  and  get  a  job  teaching  or  something, 
so  I  was  glad  for  the  ride  from  South  Bend  to  Indianapolis  and 
then  to  Terre  Haute,  which  was  only  forty  miles  from  my 
home. 

As  we  neared  Indianapolis  he  said,  "I  have  to  make  some 
deliveries  here.  Do  you  want  to  go  with  me?" 

And  I  said,  "Yes." 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  we  drove  up 
to  the  first  joint.  We  went  in  through  the  back  door  and  I 
was  introduced  to  the  proprietor.  The  proprietor  said  to  my 
friend,  "How  much  have  you  got?  I  would  like  to  have  about 
ten  cases." 

My  friend  gave  him  a  piercing  look  and  said,  "I  have  ten 
cases  for  you  and  there  are  five  cases  tomorrow  for  you,  fifteen 
cases." 

The  proprietor  said,  "Hell,  I  can't  sell  that  much." 

My  friend  took  a  look  at  the  number  of  people  drinking  at 
the  bar  and  said,  "You  can  sell  more  than  that.  What  are  you 
doing?  Getting  some  of  that  stuff  in  from  the  South?  Be  care- 
ful, Blackie,  you  know  how  the  boss  feels  about  things  like 
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that.  If  I  were  you  I'd  take  fifteen  cases  before  I  got  in  trouble." 

A  funny  look  came  over  Blackie's  face  and  he  said,  "Oh,  no, 
I  never  get  any  of  that  stuff  from  the  South.  That's  poison. 
It  would  ruin  my  business.  I'm  with  you  fellows,  you  know 
that." 

My  friend  looked  straight  into  his  eyes  and  said,  "That's 
better." 

After  the  transaction  was  over  the  whisky  was  unloaded  and 
the  money  paid.  My  friend  and  I  and  the  owner  went  to  the 
bar  and  ordered  a  drink.  About  that  time  in  came  a  very  large 
man  and  the  people  whispered,  "That's  Toughy  Jackson,  the 
heavyweight." 

Toughy  Jackson  was  drunk  and  he  came  up  to  the  bar  and 
hit  it  with  his  big  fist  and  it  sounded  as  though  a  shotgun  had 
gone  off. 

"Gimme  a  drink,"  he  demanded. 

The  bartender  answered  his  demand  promptly. 

Blackie  said  to  my  friend,  "He  causes  us  a  lot  of  trouble  in 
here." 

At  that  moment  Toughy  turned  a  sour  glance  in  our  direc- 
tion and  came  over  to  us.  He  said  to  my  companion,  "Hi, 
Squirt,  buy  me  a  drink."  The  small,  dark  man,  with  eyes  like 
dark  beads,  whom  I  was  with,  stepped  back  in  order  to  avoid 
any  trouble,  though  I  could  see  he  was  annoyed,  but  for  some 
reason  Toughy  took  a  dislike  to  him. 

Blackie,  the  owner,  said,  "Toughy,  leave  him  alone." 

But  Toughy  came  closer  and  repeated,  "I  said,  buy  me  a 
drink."  Toughy  reached  out  to  take  hold  of  my  friend's  col- 
lar. Quick  as  a  flash  the  butt  of  a  Smith  and  Weston  thirty- 
eight  landed  on  the  temple  of  Toughy  Jackson  and  he  fell  in  a 
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heap.  My  friend  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Come  on,  kid,  let's 

»» 

We  started  to  walk  out  and  he  turned  to  the  owner  and  said, 
"See  you  next  week,  Blackie." 

All  the  people  stared  in  silence  at  Toughy  Jackson  in  a  heap, 
then  looked  up  at  the  little  man  with  dark  eyes  and  the  big, 
blond  young  man  with  a  banjo  strung  over  his  shoulders,  wear- 
ing an  athletic  sweater,  as  they  walked  out  of  the  joint. 

In  Terre  Haute  we  made  a  delivery  at  one  joint  and  made 
contact  at  several  others.  My  friend  left  me  on  the  street  at 
Fifth  and  Wabash  after  inviting  me  to  come  to  Chicago  and 
see  the  town.  He  said  he'd  introduce  me  to  all  the  cafe  owners 
and  assured  me  that  I  could  get  a  job  there  playing  and  sing- 
ing. He  said,  "I  will  introduce  you  to  the  Chief.  He  likes 
music."  He  drove  off  in  his  big  yellow  special  car. 

Sometime  later  I  was  very  surprised  when  I  saw  the  picture 
of  my  friend  in  the  paper.  He  had  been  killed  in  a  garage  in 
Chicago. 

After  a  visit  to  my  folks  in  Illinois,  only  some  forty  miles 
from  Terre  Haute,  I  registered  in  the  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College. 

I  got  a  job  singing  on  the  radio  for  ten  dollars  a  week,  a  job 
in  a  drugstore  for  my  meals,  and  was  ready  to  try  once  again 
to  make  with  the  academic  stuff,  thereby  showing  my  desire  to 
conform  and  in  so  doing  please  my  family  who  were  not  a  little 
worried  by  their  wandering  son. 

I  hoped  after  my  experience  in  bumming  around  that  I'd 
find  a  settled  state  of  being  in  my  soul  and  be  able  to  get  into 
something  worth  while.  I  started  classes  with  this  feeling  in  my 
heart  but  within  two  weeks  found  the  classes  dull  and  the 
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teachers  more  so.  Slowly  I  became  less  interested,  took  one  or 
two  classes  in  order  to  have  something  to  do,  dropped  the 
others.  I  began  to  suspect  that  perhaps  the  difficulty  was  not  in 
the  two  colleges  I  had  attended  but  in  myself.  College  was  not 
for  me.  If  it  was  not  for  me,  what  was  for  me?  That  was  a  hard 
one  to  answer. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  holding  a  steady  job  at  singing  on  the 
radio  and  to  be  announced  as  the  "Blond  Tenor  with  His 
Guitar."  I  sang  songs  and  ballads. 

There  was  a  lot  of  excitement,  too,  around  the  drugstore 
where  I  worked.  Students  from  school  came  there,  so  it  was 
a  lively  place  and  there  was  always  a  date  and  I  made  some 
good  friends  around  there  and  had  quite  a  lot  of  fun. 

Now  as  college  became  meaningless,  beer  joints  became 
more  interesting.  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  was  a  town  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  population  and  was  considered  wide  awake. 
There  was  a  lot  of  industry  and  it  was  quite  a  shopping  cen- 
ter, both  wholesale  and  retail.  There  were  supposed  to  be 
more  bootlegging  joints  in  Terre  Haute  than  in  any  other  town 
of  its  size  in  the  United  States. 

My  boss  in  the  drugstore  took  a  liking  to  me  and  he  was  a 
man  who  knew  every  bootlegging  joint  in  town.  We  proceeded 
to  take  them  all  in.  He  was  a  married  man  with  a  couple  of 
kids  but  he  kept  a  mistress  on  the  side  who  was  a  very  cute 
little  Irish  girl.  So  away  we  went  to  the  fish  camp. 

The  fish  camp  was  an  establishment  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash  at  the  end  of  Fort  Harrison  Road.  The  men  who 
ran  this  bistro  had  three  aces  in  the  hole,  two  were  fishermen 
who  fished  all  day  and  brought  out  long,  shiny  channel  cat- 
fish, cleaned  them  and  served  them  in  cornmeal  batter  with 
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olives  and  potato  chips.  The  other  ace,  a  primitive  man  from 
some  island  in  the  Pacific  who  had  been  captured,  had  drifted 
around  the  United  States  with  circuses  and  carnivals,  and  had 
finally  chosen  these  two  men  as  his  benefactors  and  masters. 
He  could  not  speak  English.  He  could  do  only  one  thing,  play 
a  Hawaiian  guitar  and  sing  primitive  tribal  music  with  a  wild 
frenzy  of  rhythm  and  minor  melody. 

This  man's  days  were  all  identical.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  when  the  customers  would  start  for  the  camp  on  the 
bank  of  the  Wabash  River,  he  would  be  led  to  his  chair  along 
side  the  wall  on  a  little  platform  which  had  been  built  for  him. 
There  he  would  sit  and  play  all  night.  As  long  as  his  glass  was 
filled  he  was  happy  and  as  the  night  went  on,  great  would  be 
his  contribution  to  the  merriment  of  the  customers.  A  whole 
roomful  of  Midwestern  people  would  be  drawn  to  this  primi- 
tive, minor,  rhythmic  force.  Soon  girls  would  be  dancing  a 
homemade  hula,  throwing  off  their  puritanical  upbringing, 
their  instincts  excited  by  this  huge  dark  man  who  was  in  an- 
other world  as  he  poured  forth  strange  song  in  a  strange 
atmosphere. 

When  closing  time  came  the  husre  drunken  man,  clutching: 
his  guitar,  would  be  led  to  a  little  cabin  and  put  to  bed.  His 
door  would  be  locked,  a  quart  of  whisky  and  some  food  would 
be  left  with  him.  He  would  remain  there  until  time  to  work 
the  next  day.  He  behaved  as  a  great  gentle  dog. 

I  bought  a  motorcycle,  a  big  Harley-Davidson  74  and  she 
was  a  dand\.  It  gave  me  a  feeling  of  great  power  to  turn  on  the 
gas,  feel  the  wind  push  me  backward,  lean  into  it,  pull  my 
head  down  and  2:0  like  lightning;. 
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About  the  time  I  got  the  Harley-Davidson  I  found  a  million- 
dollar-baby  in  Kresge's.  She  was  standing  there,  tall  and  beauti- 
ful, and  I  made  a  date  with  her.  I  put  her  on  the  back  of  my 
motorcycle  and  we  went  out  on  the  town. 

She  did  not  like  riding  astride  the  motorcycle,  so  I  bought 
a  sidecar  and  had  it  upholstered.  My  girl  friend  rode  at  my 
side  in  a  bullet-shaped  rocking  chair. 

By  now  I  had  things  pretty  well  organized  for  a  good  time. 
I'd  go  from  one  bootlegging  joint  to  another  with  my  very 
beautiful  girl  and  my  guitar.  I'd  do  a  few  numbers  at  each 
place  and  the  manager  was  always  glad  to  have  a  guy  around 
to  entertain  and  I'd  have  no  check.  The  head  of  the  joint  would 
usually  give  me  a  fiver  and  sometimes  a  ten  to  entertain  on  a 
Saturday  night.  In  such  wise  I  went  from  one  joint  to  another; 
usually  I'd  end  up  with  a  few  bucks  and  a  load  on.  How  it  hap- 
pened I  didn't  run  that  motorcycle  up  a  tree  is  still  a  mystery 
to  me. 

I  remember  one  night  coming  from  the  fish  camp  along  the 
Fort  Harrison  road  at  the  modest  speed  of  seventy  miles  an 
hour.  I  didn't  notice  that  I  was  coming  to  an  intersection  and 
that  I  should  stop.  All  at  once,  from  both  sides,  to  my  right 
and  to  my  left,  I  saw  a  number  of  cars  approaching  the  inter- 
section and  so  was  1. 1  realized  that  I  could  not  stop.  As  I  came 
closer  to  this  point  I  registered  automatically  that  at  my  pres- 
ent speed  I  would  hit  one  car,  if  I  slowed  up  I  would  hit  the 
one  behind  him. 

The  only  thing  to  do  to  avoid  disaster  was  to  trust  the  pickup 
and  speed  of  the  mechanical  gadget  upon  which  I  was  speed- 
ing through  the  night  I  opened  her  up,  lowered  my  head,  and 
went  headlong  either  to  safety  or  destruction.  The  motor 
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roared  and  hummed  and  accelerated  and  the  dreaded  mo- 
ment came,  the  brakes  from  two  automobiles  screamed,  and 
I  passed  a  hair's  distance  in  front  of  the  blinding  lights  of  the 
oncoming  motorcar.  The  mudguard  on  my  fender  was  hit  and 
I  sailed  into  the  darkness.  I  felt  no  fear  whatsoever  and  said 
to  my  girl,  "Well,  we  made  it."  And  laughed  loudly. 

One  night  Cabeen,  that  was  my  girl's  name,  and  I  had  gone 
to  a  joint  some  ten  miles  out  of  town.  It  was  situated  in  the 
center  of  an  eighty-acre  field.  It  had  been  built  to  be  a  boot- 
legging joint.  It  was  far  away  from  all  dwellings  and  places  of 
business  so  when  people  really  wanted  to  raise  hell  they  went 
to  Big  Shoe  Miller's  place. 

Now  Big  Shoe  Miller  was  the  king  of  the  bootleggers.  He 
was  king  because  he  was  the  Capone-man  in  the  city,  it  was 
said.  He  wholesaled  the  Chicago  goods  besides  running  his 
own  establishment  and  his  strong-armed  men  performed  the 
same  function  as  the  bis:  boss's  did  in  Chicago. 

One  fine  night  we  went  out  to  Big  Shoe's  place  and  as  the 
customers  came  in,  the  three-piece  orchestra  played  louder  and 
faster  and  there  was  a  whirl  of  dancing,  laughing,  and  scream- 
ing. About  one  o'clock  that  night  I  was  on  the  dance  floor  with 
my  girl  and  there  was  a  sound  of  a  shot  from  the  outside.  A 
man  by  my  left  shoulder  crumpled  to  the  floor.  Through  the 
window  to  my  right  was  the  hole  made  by  a  thirty-eight  caliber 
gun.  Dark  blood  oozed  out  on  the  floor. 

There  was  panic.  Women  fainted,  all  the  crowd  tried  to 
get  through  the  door  at  the  same  time,  people  ran  to  the 
kitchen,  two  men  knelt  by  the  victim  and  said  he  was  dying. 

There  was  only  one  road  leading  to  this  joint  in  the  middle 
of  this  field.  Immediately  the  place  was  emptied.  Big  Shoe  got 
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the  sheriff's  office  and  said,  "There's  been  a  murder  in  my 
place." 

"Hold  everybody  there,"  said  the  sheriff. 

"It's  impossible.  They've  already  gone." 

"Then  I'll  block  them."  And  that  he  did.  All  the  people 
were  blocked  at  the  head  of  this  road  by  the  fast  cars  of  the 
sheriff  and  his  men.  They  were  all  told  to  go  back  to  the  scene 
of  the  murder. 

Meanwhile,  after  I  saw  what  had  happened,  I  took  Cabeen 
by  the  hand,  pulled  her  through  the  kitchen  and  out  the  back 
door.  We  went  to  my  motorcycle.  I  pushed  it  half  a  mile 
through  a  field  till  we  came  to  a  fence.  It  was  easy  going.  I 
cut  the  bottom  wire  of  the  fence  in  order  to  push  the  motor- 
cycle under  it.  When  I  thought  I  was  a  safe  distance,  I  started 
the  motor  and  let  it  take  the  machine  across  the  freshly  plowed 
field.  I  pushed  and  walked  alongside.  WThen  we  had  crossed 
the  plowed  field  we  came  to  a  rail  fence.  I  tore  it  down,  pushed 
the  motorcycle  through  and  rebuilt  the  fence.  Finally,  after 
crossing  another  meadow,  we  came  to  a  woods  of  big 
trees. 

We  started  through  the  woods  and  soon  discovered  we  were 
lost.  There  was  no  light  and  we  did  not  know  which  way  to 
go.  I  said,  "Let's  stay  here  all  night."  And  we  did. 

I  cut  some  small  saplings  with  a  hatchet,  built  a  shelter  and 
covered  it  with  leaves.  I  took  the  blanket  which  was  in  the 
motorcycle  and  we  crawled  into  a  shelter  made  of  brush  and 
slept  the  night  through. 

At  dawn  I  figured  out  our  direction  and  just  as  the  sun  rose 
we  found  the  main  highway.  As  quietly  as  possible  we  went 
back  to  our  homes  and  awaited  any  developments  that  might 
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arise.  The  papers  were  full  of  the  tragedy.  Many  names  were 
quoted,  ours  were  missing. 

One  night  Doc  said  to  me,  "Let's  go  to  the  Doll  House." 

I  said,  "What  is  the  Doll  House?" 

He  said,  "Come  on  and  I'll  show  you." 

So  we  went  again  to  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  River  across 
from  Terre  Haute  to  a  place  known  as  Taylorville,  which  was 
the  slum  of  slums.  We  drove  a  few  blocks  down  to  the  river 
and  on  the  west  bank  we  got  out  of  the  car  and  walked  along 
the  bank  and  in  the  darkness,  shining  across  the  water,  1  saw 
a  tiny  blue  light. 

"That's  it,"  he  said.  "There's  the  Doll  House." 

We  came  closer  and  there  was  a  small  pier  about  four  feet 
wide  extending  out  into  the  water.  From  the  pier  there  ex- 
tended a  catwalk  with  bracings  along  the  side  to  hold  on  to. 
It  led  to  a  houseboat.  As  we  got  on  to  the  catwalk  we  felt  the 
movement  of  the  little  boat.  We  went  on  to  her  and  were 
greeted  at  the  door  by  a  lady  in  a  white  evening  dress.  1  no- 
ticed her  dress  and  it  was  exquisite.  Certainly  a  surprising  pic- 
ture, this  beautiful  woman  delicately  groomed  and  dressed,  the 
captain  of  the  houseboat  called  the  Doll  House. 

She  was  alone  and  she  invited  us  in.  We  sat  on  a  sofa  of  fine 
plush.  The  room  was  decorated  in  red  velvet  curtains  and 
many  floor  lamps  with  shades  of  various  colors.  Incense  filled 
the  air  as  we  sat  and  awaited  our  drinks.  She  returned  with 
the  refreshments  and  we  sat  down  and  began  to  talk. 

Here  was  a  very  curious  woman.  We  learned  from  her  (I 
don't  know  whether  she  was  truthful  or  not)  that  she  was  from 
Philadelphia.  She  did  speak  like  an  Easterner. 
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She  said,  "Of  course  I  know  that  you  are  wondering  why 
I  am  here  and  doing  this,  a  bootlegger.  Well,  I  will  tell  you. 
My  family  are  very  prominent — in  Philadelphia's  social  regis- 
ter and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  finally  became  so  bored  with  it 
that  I  wanted  to  find  out  about  life  and  about  people  so  I 
worked  in  an  advertising  agency  and  did  newspaper  work, 
and  many  other  things.  By  degrees  I  landed  here  on  this  house- 
boat and  I  have  never  been  happier  in  my  whole  life.  I  make 
a  very  good  living  and  I  meet  very  interesting  people  and  my 
little  home  here  is  much  more  charming  than  any  other  I  have 
ever  had.  So  who  is  to  say  that  I  am  not  right  in  living  here? 
This  is  my  way  and  this  is  my  home,  and  I  welcome  you  and  I 
hope  we  will  be  friends." 

As  the  evening  went  on  Miss  Margo,  as  was  her  name,  con- 
tinually pulled  the  conversation  from  whatever  we  were  talk- 
ing about  back  to  some  semi-philosophical  or  poetic  subject. 
Then  she  would  bring  the  drinks  and  take  money.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  exchange  of  coin,  one  might  have  thought  himself 
in  the  drawing  room  of  a  professor. 

Later  she  said,  "Would  you  like  to  hear  some  music?" 

And  we  said,  "Yes." 

She  went  into  another  room  and  from  a  concealed  speaker 
came  some  hidden  string  quartet  music  by  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
and  other  great  masters. 

We  left  finally,  and  I  felt  that  this  was  a  most  unusual  boot- 
legging establishment,  the  Doll  House. 


Once  I  was  walking  past  the  post  office  and  who  should  I  see 
it  the  Reverend  whom  I  had  met  on  the  i 
with  a  large  pasteboard  box.  "Hello,"  I  said. 


but  the  Reverend  whom  I  had  met  on  the  road  coming  out 
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"Good  morning,  son.  God  bless  you.  What  do  you  do  in 
Terre  Haute?" 

I  told  him  I  lived  here.  "Give  up  the  road,  eh?"  he  said. 
"Then  you  must  know  this  burg.  Come  along  with  me.  We 
can  do  all  right  together.  You  sing,  I'll  preach  and  sell  Bibles. 
What  do  you  say?" 

I  went  with  him  and  we  walked  down  the  street.  He  left  his 
bis:  box  of  Bibles  in  a  fillino-  station.  He  took  six  alonsr.  "I  sell 
six  in  the  a.m.  and  six  in  the  p.m.,"  he  informed  me.  "It  nets 
me  about  twenty-five  dollars  a  day." 

"Why  do  you  sleep  in  hobo  jungles?"  I  inquired. 

"Oh,  I  like  the  life,"  he  said.  "You  meet  more  interesting 
people  there.  But  I  stay  in  hotels  too." 

We  walked  up  to  a  house  and  the  Reverend  knocked  on  the 
door.  A  large,  fleshy  woman  came  to  answer  it. 

"How  do  you  do,  Ma'am.  May  I  introduce  myself?  I  am 
Reverend  Sloan  of  the  Jacob's  Ladder  Bible  Institute.  Are  you 
a  Christian?" 

The  woman,  not  a  little  embarrassed,  said,  "Yes,  I  am." 

"What  denomination,  may  I  ask?" 

"Methodist,"  she  answered.  "We  go  to  the  First  Methodist 
Church  here." 

By  this  time  the  Reverend  had  his  foot  in  the  screen  door, 
and  the  woman  invited  us  in. 

"This  is  a  friend  of  mine — Mr.  White.  Er — he's  a — well,  he 
may  go  to  the  Institute.  You  see,  I  helped  him  find  the  true 
way  of  life.  He's  newly  converted  to  the  Lord's  work." 

And  she  said,  "Pleased  to  meet  you." 

"He'll  make  a  fine  preacher,  won't  he?" 

She  reckoned  I  would. 
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The  preacher  threw  the  pitch.  "Shall  we  all  kneel  and  pray?" 
he  asked. 

The  woman  was  a  little  taken  back  by  this  abrupt  sugges- 
tion but  she  consented,  and  we  all  knelt  and  the  preacher 
prayed.  He  presented  his  Bible,  put  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  we  were  out  in  the  street  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

I  said  good-by  to  this  charlatan  and  went  back  to  the  drug- 
store to  work.  I  was  ten  minutes  late. 

Now  it  was  about  this  time  that  I  met  a  person  who  had 
more  to  do  with  my  education  than  anybody  else.  Not  only 
my  education,  which  was  still  in  a  very  dubious  condition,  but 
my  way  of  thinking;  she  changed  my  habits  and  probably  my 
whole  life.  Here  is  how  it  came  about. 

There  was  a  church  in  the  town  which  supported  a  mixed 
quartet,  paid  the  singers  (it  was  the  only  church  I  believe  in 
town  that  did  so),  and  needed  a  tenor.  I  was  asked  to  try  out 
for  the  job.  The  music  director  said  that  I  could  have  it  under 
the  condition  that,  since  I  was  untrained,  I  take  some  lessons. 
The  money  I  was  to  receive  would  go  to  the  teacher  for  my 
lessons. 

The  teacher  was  one  Madam  Clara  Lyon.  I  went  to  her  home 
for  my  first  singing  lesson.  I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  of  my  new  teacher.  She  had  a  foreign  ac- 
cent as  she  explained  what  we  would  attempt  to  do  with  my 
very  ordinary  voice.  It  was  from  her  that  I  first  heard  the 
songs  of  Schumann,  Schubert,  Robert  Franz,  and  many  songs 
of  old  Italian  masters.  I  thought  them  very  beautiful.  She 
would  sit  at  the  piano  and  sing  whole  programs  of  the  great 
song  literature  while  I  and  a  few  other  students  sat  around  and 
absorbed  as  much  as  we  could. 
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Madam  Lyon  had  been  born  in  France.  Her  father  had  been 
a  friend  of  Paderewski  and  at  an  early  age  she  had  learned  to 
play  the  piano  and  had  been  associated  with  great  players  and 
singers.  She  had  studied  with  Schumann-Heink,  had  spent  sev- 
eral years  at  Yvette  Gilbert's  school  in  Paris,  spoke  a  number 
of  lan^uasfes,  and  was  a  cultured  woman  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word. 

Madam  Lyon  and  I  became  good  friends  and  she  told  me 
that  some  day  I  might  be  a  singer.  As  time  went  on  she  started 
asking  me  questions  about  some  of  my  doings,  and  goings 
about,  in  the  town  of  Terre  Haute.  I  was  a  little  reluctant  to 
tell  her  of  some  of  my  escapades  and  of  the  people  I  knew.  She 
assured  me  that  all  people  were  more  or  less  alike  and  that  the 
people  in  the  bootlegging  joints  were  probably  better  people 
than  some  of  the  respectable  citizens  of  Terre  Haute.  I  saw 
that  she  was  a  person  with  a  broad  understanding  of  life  and  I 
told  her  several  stories  of  what  went  on  around  town. 

A  few  days  later  I  had  a  lesson.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson  the 
Madam  said  to  me,  "Would  you  take  me  to  hear  Big  Ion?" 

Now  Big  Ion  was  a  Negro  woman  who  weighed  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  She  would  sit  on  a  piano  stool  and 
hang  down  like  a  bag  all  the  way  around.  And  she  would  sing 
dirty  songs.  I  do  not  mean  clever  or  clean  dirty  songs,  such  as 
some  of  the  folklore  songs  which  happen  to  be  about  very 
natural  functions  with  no  smuttiness.  But  Big  Ion's  songs  were 
just  downright  filthy.  When  the  Madam  asked  me  to  take  her 
to  hear  Big  Ion,  I  tried  to  discourage  her.  She  laughed  loudly 
and  said,  "I  have  been  in  the  cabarets  of  Paris  and  I  am  sure 
heard  much  worse." 

So  I  said,  "Okay,  I'll  take  you." 
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At  the  appointed  time,  ten  o'clock  one  night,  I  arrived  with 
my  motorcycle  and  sidecar  and  knocked  on  the  door.  The 
Madam  came  down  dressed  very  elegantly  and  I  took  hold  of 
her  hand  and  gently  placed  her  in  the  sidecar  of  my  gallant 
Harley-Davidson.  We  roared  off  down  the  street.  In  a  very  short 
time  we  arrived  at  Chumpy  Markum's  which  was  some  dis- 
tance outside  of  town.  I  led  the  Madam  up  to  the  door  and 
gave  the  signal;  we  walked  in.  I  introduced  the  Madam  and 
Chumpy  whispered  to  me,  "Who  in  the  hell  is  that?" 

I  said,  "Madam  Lyon." 

He  said,  "Jesus  Christ,  boy,  you  shouldn't  have  brought  her 
here." 

I  said,  "Don't  worry  about  her.  She's  been  in  all  the  cabarets 
in  Paris." 

We  were  given  a  table  in  a  very  advantageous  position  to 
see  the  show.  As  the  Madam  looked  around  she  was  surprised 
to  see  certain  husbands  of  her  friends  with  younger  ladies  at 
their  tables.  She  was  surprised  but  they  were  flabbergasted  and 
embarrassed.  One  of  them  came  over  to  the  table  and  said 
hello,  another  one  back  in  the  corner  took  a  powder. 

Big  Ion  was  announced,  she  came  out  and  sat  down  on  the 
piano  stool,  and  started  a  song  which  I  shall  not  give  you  the 
words  of.  The  audience  was  much  more  interested  in  Madam 
Lyon's  reaction  to  this  number  than  in  Big  Ion's  performance. 
It  was  they  who  were  embarrassed  as  they  watched  the  Madam 
who  didn't  change  her  expression  one  iota.  When  the  song  was 
over  the  Madam  gave  a  polite  hand  and  said  to  me,  "There's 
nothing  like  this  in  the  French  cabarets.  The  French  are  just 
slightly  naughty  compared  with  this  gross  thing,  but  it's  in- 
teresting in  itself.  From  where  would  such  a  woman  come? 
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What  are  her  real  thoughts?  What  are  her  real  ambitions?  In 
her  face  you  can  see  that  she  is  not  a  bad  person.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  only  way  she  can  make  a  living." 

Before  long,  tongues  were  wagging  and  Terre  Haute  gos- 
sipers,  of  which  there  were  many,  had  a  subject  that  they 
could  really  get  their  teeth  into.  "Did  you  hear  about  Madam 
Lyon  riding  down  the  middle  of  town  in  the  sidecar  of  a  motor- 
cycle and  then  brazenly  going  to  Chumpy  Markum's  boot- 
legging joint?"  One  of  the  Madam's  friends  asked  her  about 
it  and  the  Madam  replied  it  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  eve- 
nings she  had  spent  in  Terre  Haute.  "Reminded  me  a  little 
of  Paris.  Mr.  Ives  was  a  very  charming  escort." 

Well,  that  took  care  of  that,  but  not  the  tongues.  They  did 
wag  and  wag  as  such  tongues  will  always  do. 

Soon  after  that,  Madam  Lyon  asked  me,  "Do  you  like  to 
read?" 

I  said,  "No,  I  couldn't  even  manage  to  read  my  book  reviews 
in  school." 

She  said,  "Would  you  like  to  come  tonight?  I  am  going  to 
read  a  book  to  some  students." 

I  said,  "No,  I  don't  think  so.  Books  bore  me  to  death/' 

"Well,  come  anyway  once  and  then  if  you  don't  like  it  you 
won't  have  to  come  again." 

I  agreed  and  she  read  a  book  on  Paris,  the  life  of  the  artists 
and  the  salons  and  cabarets  and  the  people,  and  I  had  never 
heard  anything  so  wonderful.  So  I  went  again  and  again.  I 
never  missed  one  of  those  sessions. 

One  day  she  brought  me  a  book.  She  said,  "Here  is  a  present 
for  you.  You  see  I  have  written  in  it  Tor  Burl  from  the 
Madam.'  Read  it,"  she  said. 
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I  said,  "All  right,  I  will.  Thank  you  so  much."  And  I  read 
the  Autobiography  of  Benvenulo  Cellini. 

The  next  book  she  gave  me  was  the  Memoirs  of  Casanova. 
After  that  she  gave  me  Beethoven,  the  Creator,  by  Roland,  and 
many  other  books.  Finally  she  handed  me  Jean  Christophe  and 
said.  "Here  is  a  great  book  which  a  boy  of  your  age  should 
read." 

By  this  time  I  was  no  longer  spending  my  evenings  in  boot- 
legging joints.  I  was  reading,  learning  classical  songs,  listen- 
ing to  symphonies  on  the  radio.  "Barbara  Allen"  seemed  a  long 
way  off. 

Finally  the  time  came  when  the  Madam  said,  "You  should 
get  out  of  Terre  Haute.  This  is  no  place  for  you.  Study  with 
me  this  summer  and  in  the  fall  you  must  go  to  New  York. 
There  you  can  learn  many  things." 

Her  husband  was  ill  and  had  to  go  back  to  his  home  town, 
Elkhart  Lake,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Madam  left  Terre  Haute.  In 
order  that  I  might  continue  studying  for  the  rest  of  that  sum- 
mer I  went  there  and  took  a  job  in  a  jazz  orchestra.  I  was  the 
guitarist  and  singer  for  Howard  Cramer  and  his  Vikings. 

Hour  after  hour,  night  after  night  I  beat  out  rhythm  on  a 
guitar  to  the  dullest  music  ever  written.  I  hated  every  minute 
of  it,  but  I  saved  enough  money  to  travel  to  New  York  the  fol- 
lowing fall. 


I  ARRIVED  at  Times  Square  by  bus  and  went  to  the 
Cadillac  Hotel.  I  stayed  awake  awhile  reading  stories  by 
Anatole  France  which  the  Madam  had  given  me. 

After  a  good  night's  sleep  high  above  roaring  Forty-third 
Street  and  Broadway,  I  woke  with  a  great  feeling  of  adventure 
in  my  breast.  I  felt  the  challenge  that  New  York  seemed  to  be 
to  me  personally. 

I  dressed  and  went  down  and  asked  where  the  automat  was. 
I  felt  that  a  man  of  the  world  like  myself  should  eat  at  the 
automat.  When  I  found  myself  there  I  was  a  little  hesitant  at 
putting  my  money  in  the  holes  for  fear  the  gadget  wouldn't 
work.  There  wasn't  anybody  around  to  raise  a  ruckus  with  in 
case  the  food  didn't  come  out  or  the  money  didn't  come  back. 
First  I  tried  a  glass  of  milk  and  it  worked  all  right.  Then  I 
went  from  the  five-cent  buy  up  to  a  plate  of  ham  and  eggs, 
orange  juice,  toast  and  marmalade,  and  coffee. 

I  had  met  the  manager  of  International  House  in  Chicago 
and  he  had  suggested  that  International  House  in  New  York 
would  be  a  good  place  for  me  to  live  if  and  when  I  came  to 
New  York.  So  I  went  there  and  I  had  five  dollars  left.  I  gave  the 
five  dollars  for  my  first  week's  room  rent  at  the  House  and 
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moved  my  things  into  a  small  room.  I  found  myself  among  a 
lot  of  young  people  and  students  from  sixty-three  different 
nations. 

This  great  building,  dedicated  to  the  slogan,  "That  Brother- 
hood May  Prevail,"  was  on  Riverside  Drive  overlooking  the 
Hudson  River  and  across  the  street  from  Grant's  Tomb.  It 
bordered  a  small  park  on  the  north;  Riverside  Church  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary  bordered  this  park  on  the  south. 
Columbia  University,  Julliard  School  of  Music,  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  were  to  the  south  and  east. 

In  this  International  House  people  from  all  over  the  world 
had  gathered.  Only  a  certain  percentage  of  Americans  were 
allowed  to  live  in  this  house  of  brotherhood.  There  were  two 
sections  of  the  house,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women, 
and  never  the  twain  were  supposed  to  meet 

I  cleaned  up  after  I  moved  in  and  went  down  to  the  main 
hall.  Here  I  was  introduced  to  a  great  number  of  people  of 
all  kinds  and  colors  and  sizes.  It  was  very  enjoyable  until  about 
dinnertime  when  everybody  said,  "Let's  go  to  dinner." 

At  that  point  I  had  to  excuse  myself  because  I  didn't  have  a 
thin  dime  in  my  pocket.  And  I  was  hungry.  I  thought  to  my- 
self, should  I  take  my  guitar  and  go  out  and  try  to  make  a 
few  quarters  as  in  the  old  days?  Then  I  figured  that  wouldn't 
be  fitting  for  a  person  living  at  International  House,  I  should 
try  to  get  a  conventional  job.  So  I  applied  in  the  commissary 
for  work. 

Three  days  passed,  with  no  work  and  no  money.  I  was  very 
hungry  the  first  day,  the  second  day  not  so  hungry  but  a  little 
depressed.  The  third  day  I  was  not  hungry  at  all  but  I  was 
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sure  down  in  the  dumps.  It's  a  strange  kind  of  feeling,  a  feel- 
ing that  I  was  absolutely  no  good,  shouldn't  be  where  I  was 
and  that  I  really  was  a  misfit  and  did  not  belong  to  the  family 
of  man.  'Twas  then  I  realized  a  little  part  of  the  feeling  of 
many  people  all  over  the  world  and  all  over  this  country  who 
had  no  jobs  and  no  money. 

On  the  third  day  I  got  a  letter  from  my  father  and  in  it  was 
a  check  for  twenty  dollars.  The  check  was  not  from  my  father 
but  I  had  loaned  a  friend  of  mine  many,  many  years  ago  twenty 
dollars.  He  had  never  paid  it  back  simply  because  he  didn't 
have  the  money  but  when  he  was  twenty  dollars  to  the  good, 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  go  to  my  father  and  ask  where  I  was 
and  send  the  money  on.  His  name  was  Bill  Weaver  and  if  Bill 
Weaver  could  know  at  what  a  lucky  time  he  sent  me  that  twenty 
bucks,  I  am  sure  it  would  make  his  heart  sing. 

Instead  of  budgeting  this  fortune  and  buying  meals,  I 
figured  it  would  be  cheaper  and  the  twenty  dollars  would  last 
longer  if  I  bought  canned  goods,  baloney,  and  cheese.  So  I 
bought  up  a  stock  of  food  and  hid  it  in  my  trunk  in  my  room, 
though  it  was  against  the  rules. 

Now  I  had  met  a  young  lady  whose  name  was  Helen  Shields. 
She  was  going  to  become  an  actress.  We  were  sort  of  running 
around  together.  Well,  no  sooner  had  I  stored  my  huge  supply 
of  delicacies  than  I  got  a  job  down  in  the  commissary  for  my 
meals.  This  young  lady,  Helen  Shields,  was  living  near  by 
with  another  girl  and  they  didn't  have  very  much  money.  They 
were  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  so  when  I  got  my  job  I 
packed  all  of  the  canned  goods  and  baloney  and  cheese  in  my 
suitcase  and  made  two  trips  and  gave  it  all  to  them.  Many 
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years  later  I  saw  her  in  a  play  on  Broadway  and  she  had  become 
a  very  fine  actress.  I've  often  wondered  why  she  is  not  on  top 
of  the  heap;  she  is  good  enough. 

Picking  up  dishes  at  International  House  was  an  interesting 
job  because  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  kinds  of  people  and  before  long  I  knew  everybody. 

I  began  to  study  music  with  a  Russian  professor  whose 
name  was  Boris  Saslowski. 

One  of  the  first  people  that  I  became  friends  with  at  Inter- 
national House  was  a  very  large  Swede  whose  name  was  Sven 
Orenberg.  He  came  up  to  me  and  looked  me  square  in  the  eye 
and  held  out  his  right  hand.  I  took  it  and  I  said,  "My  name  is 
Ives." 

He  said,  in  very  deliberate  and  newly  acquired  English,  "My 
name — my  name — Orenberg."  Then  he  said,  "Where — do — I 
— get — a  drink?  I — want  to — be  friends — with  you.  You — look 
— like  you — know — how — to  have — good — time.  Since — I — 
come — to  America — I  have — been — sitting — in  my — room.  I 
— have — been — living — like — a  monk." 

So  Sven  and  I  went  to  a  bar  and  had  a  few.  Next  day  Sven 
called  me  and  asked  me  to  come  down  to  his  room.  I  went 
there  and  found  four  one-gallon  jugs  full  of  akva  vit,  three 
one-gallon  jugs  full  of  Swedish  punch.  Mr.  Orenberg  had  made 
these  rare  stimulating  drinks  himself  in  various  utensils  and 
with  essences  and  pure  grain  alcohol. 

Mr.  Orenberg's  face  never  changed.  Whether  he  was  happy 
or  sad  his  expression  remained  the  same  except  for  the  eyes, 
they  would  be  sad  and  they  would  laugh  and  they  would  be 
bored.  The  rest  of  his  face  never  moved. 

Through  him  I  met  another  boy  whose  name  was  Willy 
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Remack.  Willy  Remack  was  from  Germany,  a  refugee  from 
Hitler.  Now  Sven  Orenberg  would  get  his  check  every  month 
from  Sweden  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  going  to  school  to 
learn  advertising,  but  he  never  did  get  there.  So  far  as  I  know 
he  never  did  get  to  class  during  the  year  that  I  knew  him.  And 
his  money  would  usually  be  gone  before  the  next  supply  ar- 
rived. Grain  alcohol  was  expensive  and  Sven  had  to  have  his 
Swedish  punch. 

So  he  would  borrow  money  from  Remack  to  hold  him  over 
till  he  got  his  check. 

One  day  I  was  sitting  with  Sven,  and  Willy  Remack  came 
up  to  Sven  and  said,  "Would  you  please  pay  me  ten  dollars  you 
owe  me?" 

Sven  said,  "I  haven't  got  money.  My  check  isn't  here  yet. 
Do  you  need  it  badly?  I  will  go  borrow  it  for  you." 

"No,  I  don't  need  it,"  replied  Remack.  "Could  you  give 
me  five  dollars  of  it?" 

Sven  replied  that  he  was  completely  broke  but  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  go  borrow. 

Remack  said  no,  he  didn't  need  it,  he  just  wanted  it.  And 
walked  away. 

I  thought  it  sounded  a  little  crazy. 

Ten  minutes  later  Remack  came  back  and  said,  "Would 
you  take  another  ten  dollars  from  me?" 

And  Sven  replied,  "Gladly." 

Remack  ^ave  him  another  ten  dollars  and  started  for  his 


room. 


Next  day  Sven  and  I  went  to  Remack's  room  and  we  dis- 
covered why  this  curious  behavior.  All  around  Remack's 
room,  from  the  door  around  the  wall  and  back  to  the  door,  was 
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a  large  graph  perfectly  ruled  and  scientifically  exact.  Along 
the  top,  before  the  lines  were  drawn,  was  written  in  large  red, 
well-drawn  letters,  the  orenberg  account.  The  days,  the 
weeks,  and  the  months  were  printed  on  this  graph.  The  top 
line  showed  fifty  dollars  top  amount.  So  this  graph  of  bright 
red  lines  had  started  at  a  certain  date  and  moved  slowly  up  and 
down  around  the  room,  recording  amounts  from  one  dollar 
to  as  high  as  thirty  dollars.  It  had  never  reached  the  maximum 
of  fifty  dollars  over  which  Remack  would  not  make  a  loan. 
The  reason  Remack  had  come  and  asked  for  his  money  back, 
and  then  when  he  didn't  get  it  had  loaned  more,  was  that  the 
graph  had  not  moved  for  a  whole  week,  either  up  or  down, 
and  he  had  found  it  a  little  monotonous.  He  wanted  the  graph 
to  move,  go  up  or  down,  for  purely  artistic  reasons. 

One  night  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  was  a  knock 
on  my  door  and  I  heard  an  akva  vit  voice  pitched  very  low 
say,  "Hey  boy,  boy."  I  knew  it  was  Sven  and  I  knew  that  he 
was  under  the  influence.  I  ran  and  let  him  in  and  he  came  and 
sat  dowm  on  my  bed  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  said,  "Poets  are 
liars,  poets  are  false." 

I  asked  him  what  he  meant. 

He  said,  "Boy,  listen  to  me,  poets  are  liars.  Tonight  I  have 
fallen  in  love.  I  went  and  sat  on  the  park  bench  with  a  beauti- 
ful Norwegian  girl  and  fell  deeply  in  love,  I  asked  her  to  marry 
me.  We  sat  all  night  and  made  the  plans.  I  have  just  now  come 
home  and  as  I  walked  into  this  place  I  look  up  and  see  the 
moon  shining  brightly.  As  I  sat  on  the  park  bench  I  saw  only 
my  beautiful  one.  The  poets  who  write  of  love  and  the  moon 
are  liars.  I  didn't  know  the  goddam  thing  was  there.  Sing  me 


a  song. 
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"It's  too  late."  But  I  knew  I'd  sing  for  him  anyway.  Sven  was 
a  man  of  peculiar  determination  and  also  a  man  to  understand 
my  songs.  I  sang  and  the  last  words  brought  a  light  to  Sven's 
eyes: 

Until  they  tied  a  true  lovers  knot 
The  red  rose  and  the  briar. 

Sven  said,  "Boy,  that's  a  Swedish  song." 

"Why  you  big  Scandahuvian,  that's  'Barbara  Allen,'  a  Scotch 
ballad." 

"Boy,  listen  to  me.  We  have  that  same  song  in  Sweden."  And 
he  sang  a  few  verses. 

I  wanted  to  tell  Sven  my  grandma  sang  it  to  me  when  I 
was  a  kid,  but  Sven  was  walking  unsteadily  toward  the  door  by 
the  time  I  thought  of  it.  Sven  and  Grandma  and  "Barbara 
Allen."  Where  had  this  song  come  from  and  how  far  around 
the  world  had  it  wandered? 

One  morning  I  got  up  to  work  in  the  cafeteria  at  7  a.m. 
and  I  met  Sven  just  coming  in.  I  said,  "Where  have  you  been?" 

He  said,  "I  have  been  to  twelve  o'clock  with  my  beloved. 
From  twelve  to  seven  I  have  been  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  spitting  in  the  wrater." 

That  was  Sven,  the  magnificent  Swede. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  men  I  met  at  International 
House  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Doctor  Fuad.  Doctor  Fuad 
was  a  doctor  who  had  been  educated  in  Germany  and  France 
and  Italy.  He  was  very  brilliant,  a  great  storyteller,  and  quite 
a  philosopher.  I  used  to  sit  by  the  hour  and  listen  to  him  talk. 

One  day  a  friend  of  mine,  Starlan  Simms,  had  an  apartment 
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that  he  had  borrowed  from  his  sister  for  a  few  weeks.  We  de- 
cided to  have  a  Dutch  lunch  and  beer  party.  He  and  I  and  Doc- 
tor Fuad  and  a  couple  of  other  people  arranged  to  bring  a  wide 
variety  of  goodies.  We  would  sit  and  discuss  many  things  and 
enjoy  these  delicacies.  Most  of  us  brought  the  conventional 
cheese  and  balonies.  Doctor  Fuad  arrived  last.  He  went  di- 
rectly to  the  kitchen,  pulled  out  a  dozen  dried  fish,  bit  their 
heads  off,  tore  them  into  little  shreds,  dropped  them  into  a 
pear  vinegar  which  had  been  seasoned  with  many  Eastern 
herbs,  dropped  the  shreds  of  fish  into  this  spicy  ointment, 
dropped  green  dill  on  top  of  the  fish  and  several  kinds  of  olives. 
This  was  his  first  dish. 

Then  there  were  spicy  meats  wrapped  in  rose  leaves.  There 
were  melon  seeds  which  he  toasted  in  the  oven.  There  were 
clams  cooked  in  a  very  delicious  near  Eastern  style.  There  was 
yoghurt,  and  over  the  fire  large  pieces  of  lamb  were  roasted  on 
long  steel  skewers;  this  was  called  shiskabob. 

These  were  only  a  few  of  the  many  wonderful  treats  that 
Doctor  Fuad  brought  that  night.  Needless  to  say,  our  contribu- 
tion of  the  cheese  from  a  delicatessen  store  was  left  and  we 
feasted  on  Doctor  Fuad's  artistry. 

Joe  McDonagh  was  the  keeper  of  a  saloon  on  Broadway  at 
One  hundred  twenty-fifth  Street.  It  was  an  Irish  district.  Joe 
McDonagh  was  a  graduate  of  Dublin  University  and  a  man 
who  had  known  Yeats  and  all  the  poets  of  the  Irish  Renais- 
sance. He  was  very  gentle,  very  sensitive  and  very  kind.  He 
had  come  to  America,  this  Irish  intellectual,  and  forced  to 
make  a  living,  he  had  taken  up  carpentry.  At  the  repeal  of 
prohibition,  he  started  a  saloon.  Of  all  the  people  who  should 
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not  have  been  a  saloonkeeper,  Joe  McDonagh  was  the  first. 
Yet  it  was  a  delight  for  those  who  appreciated  him  to  be  served 
a  beer  by  Joe  and  then  discuss  Shakespeare,  Beethoven  or 
James  Joyce. 

Most  of  Joe's  customers  were  not  interested  in  such,  and 
when  someone  came  in  and  spoke  with  Joe  about  these  things 
he  would  be  very  happy  and  would  say  as  the  man  walked 
out,  "A  very  high-type  man  that." 

One  day  a  ruffian  came  into  Joe's  place  and  Joe  said,  "Young 
man,  if  you  do  not  behave  I  am  going  to  come  from  behind 
this  bar  and  throw  you  out." 

The  young  man  said,  "Come  ahead." 

Joe  walked  from  behind  the  bar,  went  back  and  took  hold 
of  the  man's  arm  and  it  was  like  steel.  After  feeling  this  arm 
and  the  steel  in  the  muscles,  Joe  said,  "You  are  right,  young 
man.  I  do  not  have  the  strength  to  throw  you  out,  so  all  I  can 
do  is  buy  you  a  drink,  then  ask  you  as  a  gentleman  to  leave 
my  place.  I  don't  want  you  here." 

The  young  man  was  somewhat  startled,  took  the  drink,  be- 
came a  regular  customer  and  never  caused  any  more  trouble. 

One  night  I  went  to  Joe's  for  a  beer  and  a  very  large  man 
stood  at  the  bar.  Joe  introduced  me  to  a  Scotsman  whose  hands 
were  very,  very  large  and  whose  cheekbones  stuck  out  like  an 
Indian's,  a  man  six  feet  six,  broad-shouldered,  with  kind  eyes. 

"Meet  Charlie  Milne." 

I  made  his  acquaintance.  And  Charlie  says,  "So,  you  are 
studying  music." 

I  said,  "Yes,  I  am  interested  in  singing." 

Charlie  Milne  says,  "I  am  interested  in  music.  I  am  a  truck 
driver  by  trade  but  I  have  studied  piano  for  ten  years.  There's 
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never  a  day  passes  but  that  I  practice  my  piano  religiously  for 
four  hours.  After  ten  years'  practice  at  four  hours  a  day,  I  can't 
play  a  goddam  thing  but  someday  I  will." 

Soon  after  that  a  young  snob  from  Princeton  whom  I  had 
met  at  International  House  came  in  and  joined  us.  So  Charlie 
Milne  and  the  Princeton  boy  and  I  sat  down  in  a  booth  and 
the  Princeton  boy  started  a  little  conversation  on  Robert 
Burns.  It  wasn't  very  long  before  Charlie  Milne  had  made  a 
complete  ass  out  of  him.  Charlie  Milne  had  more  information, 
could  quote  more  Robert  Burns,  than  this  guy  had  ever  read. 

This  became  a  challenge  to  the  Princeton  boy  and  he  went 
into  other  intellectual  fields.  He  started  on  philosophy.  Charlie 
Milne  knew  more  philosophy,  knew  more  theories,  and  more 
history  of  the  progress  of  man's  thinking  than  anybody  this 
young  man  had  ever  known.  In  each  field  the  boy  was  a  dab- 
bling student,  Charlie  Milne  a  scholar. 

Instead  of  being  humble  before  such  knowledge,  the  Prince- 
ton boy  sneered,  "Since  you  know  so  much,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen you're  a  truck  driver?" 

Charlie  Milne  said,  "Young  man,  you  shouldn't  have  said 
that.  Not  that  I  will  do  anything  to  you,  but  someday  if  you 
do  that  to  a  man  he  may  hurt  you  very  badly."  And  he  gave  the 
young  man  a  lecture  on  behavior  and  why  people  lose  their 
tempers.  He  told  the  young  man  to  go  to  a  psychologist  and 
find  out  why  his  behavior  was  so  uncontrolled,  got  up,  walked 
to  the  bar,  and  started  a  conversation  with  Joe  on  Shakespeare. 

The  bewildered  Princeton  boy  got  up,  paid  his  bill,  and 
left. 

Charlie  Milne  had  three  days  off  each  week  because  he 
worked  overtime  when  he  did  work.  These  three  days  he  would 
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spend  at  Joe's.  He  would  get  drunk,  go  to  sleep,  get  up  and  get 
drunk  again,  and  go  to  sleep.  This  would  go  on  for  three  days, 
day  and  night.  The  joint  closed  at  four  and  Charlie  managed 
to  sleep  from  four  to  seven  until  it  opened  again,  in  one  of  the 
booths.  He  was  always  kind  and  considerate  and  never  un- 
couth. People  from  International  House  who  came  to  this 
place  brought  some  of  the  nicest  girls  and  Charlie  Milne  was 
always  a  gentleman.  Even  to  the  last  lap  in  the  third  day  his 
dignity  remained  strong  and  gentle. 

One  evening  at  dinnertime  I  was  picking  up  dishes  from 
the  tables  in  the  dining  hall  and  noticed  a  very  old  lady  com- 
ing along  the  line  pushing  her  tray  and  selecting  her  food.  As 
was  my  habit  when  I  saw  an  old  person  coming  along  the  line, 
I  went  over  and  asked  if  I  might  carry  her  tray.  She  replied, 
"Thank  you." 

I  took  her  tray,  unloaded  her  food,  brought  her  a  glass  of 
water,  silverware,  and  a  napkin.  And  she  thanked  me  again. 
For  many  days  this  old  lady  came  in  and  I  performed  the 
same  service.  One  day  she  called  me  over  and  said,  "What  is 
your  name?"  I  told  her. 

She  said,  "My  name  is  Aunt  Kate." 

I  said,  "How  do  you  do,  Aunt  Kate." 

She  said,  "You  are  one  of  the  people  who  have  been  nice  to 
me  without  asking  anything  in  return.  There's  no  reason  why 
you  should  be  nice  to  an  old  person.  Most  people  aren't." 

I  assured  her  that  it  was  nothing. 

So  as  time  went  on  Aunt  Kate  and  I  became  friends  and  she 
would  ask  about  my  work  and  she  was  nice  to  talk  to.  Before 
long  quite  a  warm  friendship  developed  between  Aunt  Kate 
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and  me.  One  day  Aunt  Kate  came  in  and  sat  down  to  eat  and 
I  noticed  a  little  brown  bug  on  her  shoulder,  so  I  picked  it  off 
and  she  said,  "What  was  that?" 

I  said,  "Just  a  little  bug." 

She  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye  and  said,  "Was  it  a  bed- 
bug, Burl?" 

I  said,  "Oh  no,  oh  no." 

She  said,  "Tell  me  the  truth.  Was  it  a  bedbug?" 

And  I  said,  "It  may  have  been.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was." 

She  replied,  "I  don't  live  in  a  very  fancy  place,  you  know. 
And  by  the  way,  I  have  some  boxes  that  I  would  like  to  have 
lifted  on  top  of  my  bureau.  I  wonder  if  you  would  come  over 
and  do  it  for  me  this  afternoon?" 

I  said  I  would. 

I  went  over  to  a  little  rooming  house  and  I  took  my  guitar. 
It  was  a  dingy,  dark  place  and  I  did  the  chore  for  her.  Then  I 
sang  her  a  few  folk  songs.  I  could  tell  she  was  moved  by  them. 
I  had  a  good  feeling  inside  of  me.  It  seemed  as  if  I  was  always 
happy  when  singing  these  songs.  And  these  were  not  happy 
days.  It  was  a  time  of  drifting  and  wandering  for  me. 

Months  passed  and  I  would  sometimes  sit  in  the  lobby  of 
International  House  and  talk  for  hours  with  this  curious  old 
lady.  She  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  was  a  very  interesting 
woman.  I  discovered  that  she  had  been  secretary  to  a  doctor 
for  forty  years  and  the  doctor  had  died  and  she  was  too  old  to 
start  a  new  career  so  she  was  just  taking  it  easy. 

One  day  I  asked  her  if  she  needed  any  money.  By  this  time  I 
was  making  enough  so  that  I  had  some  extra  pocket  money 
each  week.  When  I  asked  her  this  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  and 
she  said,  "God  bless  you.  What  a  decent  thing  for  you  to  do. 
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I  don't  need  any,  but  your  having  asked  means  more  than  I 
can  tell  you." 

She  arose  and,  without  saying  anything  more,  left.  She  did 
not  look  back,  she  was  crying. 

Next  day  I  carried  Aunt  Kate's  tray  as  usual  and  she  said, 
"After  you  finish  work  tonight,  would  you  be  good  enough 
to  come  over  to  my  place?  I  want  to  see  you.  I  have  something 
to  talk  to  you  about." 

I  said,  "Sure,  I'll  be  over." 

I  went  over  to  Aunt  Kate's  room  and  she  was  sitting  there 
in  a  big  chair  and  she  asked  me  to  sit  down  and  I  did. 

She  said,  "Burl,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  you  are  probably 
the  only  friend  I  have  got  in  the  world.  A  real  friend,  that 
is.  People  think  I  am  a  poor  old  lady.  They  are  half  right. 
I  am  old  but  I  am  not  poor.  I  have  saved  my  money.  I  have 
invested  my  money  wisely  and  I  have  quite  a  lot  of  money  in 
cash  and  I  have  a  lot  of  investments  in  stocks  and  bonds.  I 
am  not  going  to  live  very  much  longer  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  want  you  to  have  most  of  my  worldly  possessions." 

I  became  very  embarrassed.  I  felt  my  neck  get  red  and  my 
face  get  red  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  say.  She  put  her  hand 
on  my  hand  and  said,  "You  mean  a  great  deal  to  me  and  I 
want  you  to  get  on  and  make  something  of  yourself  and  maybe 
I  can  help  you." 

I  was  stunned  and  unable  to  say  anything.  I  just  stood  there 
and  finally  said,  "Well,  I'll  be  seeing  you." 

I  had  to  get  out  of  there  because  I  had  no  way  of  reacting 
to  this  situation,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  God  knows  I 
needed  money,  and  it  certainly  would  have  been  grand  to  have 
a  hunk  of  cash,  but  I  still  couldn't  say  yes,  say  no,  or  say  any- 
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thing.  So  after  a  few  minutes  of  this  terribly  uncomfortable 
situation  for  both  of  us,  I  walked  out  of  the  house  and  felt 
as  if  I  had  just  escaped  from  some  terrible  thing.  I  walked  a 
very  long  time  along  the  side  of  the  river.  My  head  swam  and 
I  thought  of  this  money.  What  a  great  thing  that  would  be, 
to  have  some  money.  Then  I  thought  of  how  I  had  acted. 
It  was  a  real  dilemma,  and  I  walked  until  late  that  night 
and  went  home  and  went  to  bed.  All  night  lonsr  I  rolled  and 
tossed. 

The  next  day  as  usual  Aunt  Kate  came  in  and  as  usual  I 
went  over  to  carry  her  tray.  She  said,  "Good  evening,  Burl." 

And  I  said,  "Good  evening." 

As  I  picked  up  her  tray  a  small  voice  in  my  consciousness 
said,  "Why,  you  so-and-so.  You  are  just  carrying  this  tray  so 
you  can  get  that  money.  All  you  want  is  that  dough.  Look  at 
this  ugly  old  woman.  What  are  you  being  nice  to  her  for? 
You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

So  the  wonderful  friendship  and  understanding  which  had 
been  between  Kate  and  me  was  gone.  I  must  have  acted  very 
cold  and  distant  toward  Aunt  Kate  because  she  said,  "What's 
the  matter?" 

I  said,  "Why,  nothing." 

She  said,  "Yes  there  is." 

And  finally  she  looked  at  me,  she  had  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
said,  "I  think  I  understand  and  I'm  sorry." 

She  got  up  and  left  without  eating  her  dinner  and  the  next 
day  I  got  a  letter  from  Aunt  Kate  which  said: 

Dear  Burl: 

I   am   leaving  to  move   to  another  neighborhood 
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within  a  few  days  but  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  I  am 
sorry  foi  this  misunderstanding  between  us. 

Good  luck  to  you  always  and  thank  you  for  your 
many  kindnesses  to  me. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  learned  that  Aunt  Kate  had  died  and 
had  left  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  a  religious  institution  in 
Brooklyn. 

It  was  lunchtime  and  I  began  to  feel  hungry.  The  aroma  of 
beer  drifted  past  my  nostrils,  my  head  turned  toward  it, 
and  I  followed  my  nose  into  a  little  bar-restaurant  on  Third 
Avenue. 

The  bar  stretched  along  one  wall;  opposite  was  a  row  of 
tables  covered  with  red-and-white  checked  cloths.  A  man 
and  woman  were  seated  at  a  table  eatinsf  boiled  beef  and 
white  potatoes.  An  old  man  sat  sipping  a  glass  of  beer  at  the 
end  of  the  bar,  his  back  toward  the  street.  Further  along  the 
bar  a  grocery  clerk  sat  in  a  white  apron  and  coat  and  a  hard- 
brimmed  straw  hat.  I  took  a  bar  stool  and  ordered  a  beer  and 
a  salami  sandwich.  Above  the  bar  were  two  Irish  thorn  canes 
crossed  like  swords.  When  the  bartender  spoke,  my  guess 
that  he  would  be  an  Irishman  was  confirmed.  He  had  the 
Irish  kind  of  face  that  all  good  Irish  bartenders  have.  He 
called  my  order  to  the  kitchen.  "Coming  up,"  the  cook  called 
back. 

The  bartender  mopped  up  the  bar  and  served  me  a  beer. 
Nobody  spoke  except  the  couple  at  the  table  and  they  spoke 
in  quiet  tones.  An  elevated  train  roared  by  every  minute  or 
two,  trucks  and  taxicabs  made  gross  music  as  they  stopped, 
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started  and  tooted  their  horns.  The  bartender  took  a  clean 
cloth  and  started  to  polish  the  glasses  stacked  before  the 
mirror  behind  the  bar.  As  he  twisted  the  white  cloth  in  and 
out  and  around  the  glasses  he  hummed  a  melody  in  a  minor 
key  over  and  over.  His  song  was  interrupted  by  the  cook  who 
handed  him  a  plate  with  my  sandwich.  He  mopped  the  bar 
in  front  of  me,  and  his  cloth  absorbed  the  rings  of  wet  beer 
made  by  my  glass. 

"What  was  that  tune  you  were  humming?"  I  asked. 

He  looked  at  me,  surprised  and  embarrassed.  "And  was  I 
hummin'  a  tune?" 

"Yes,  you  were,  and  a  very  nice  tune." 

He  shook  his  head,  "If  my  life  depended  on  it,  I  couldn't 
repeat  it." 

I  started  to  eat.  He  served  a  beer  to  the  old  man  and  began 
to  polish  the  glasses  again.  Soon  he  was  humming  the  tune.  I 
took  a  pencil  from  my  pocket,  drew  a  musical  staff  on  my 
paper  napkin,  and  jotted  down  the  notes  of  the  melody. 

I  called  him  for  another  beer,  and  when  he  stood  before  me 
I  said,  "What  is  the  name  of  this  song?"  I  sang  his  tune  back 
to  him. 

"Why,  that's  a  song  I  sang  as  a  young  man  in  Dublin.  Where 
did  you  hear  it?" 

I  told  him  it  was  his  melody,  and  he  was  much  impressed 
and  looked  at  the  notes  on  the  paper  napkin.  "What  do 
you  think  about  that  now?"  was  all  his  amazement  could 
utter. 

I  asked  him  if  he  could  recall  the  words.  "I  think  so,"  he 
said,  and  quietly  he  sang  as  only  an  Irishman  can  sing  his  own 
songs: 
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As  1  was  a  walkin  through  Dublin  City 
About  the  hour  of  twelve  at  night, 
It  was  there  I  spied  a  fair,  pretty  maid, 
Washing  her  feet  in  candle  light. 

First  she  washed  them,  and  then  she  dried  them, 
Around  her  shoulders  she  pegged  a  towel, 
And  in  all  me  life  I  ne'er  did  see, 
Such  a  fine  young  girl,  upon  my  soul. 

She  had  20, 18, 16, 14; 
12, 10,  8,  6,  4,  2,  none; 
She  had  19,  17,  15,  13; 
11,9,7,5,8  and  one: 

Round  round,  the  wheel  of  fortune 
Where  it  stops  wearies  me. 
Fair  maids  they  are  so  deceivin 
Sad  experience  teaches  me, 

She  had  20, 18, 16, 14; 
12, 10,  8,  6,  4,  2,  none. 
She  had  19, 17, 15, 13; 
11,9,7,  5,  3  and  one. 
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When  I  had  learned  the  song  and  put  a  guitar  accompani- 
ment to  it,  I  made  an  acetate  record  at  a  little  voice- 
reproduction  shop  and  brought  it  to  my  friend  the  bartender. 
When  I  saw  him  a  few  weeks  later  he  told  me  that  he  had 
gathered  all  his  friends  together  to  listen  to  it.  He  said  it  was 
his  most  prized  possession. 

One  night  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  sound  of 
the  barking  of  a  dog  drifted  through  my  window  up  from 
Claremont  Avenue.  It  was  in  the  distance  and  it  came  closer. 
It  was  three  or  four  short  barks  and  then  a  long  wail  like  the 
cry  of  a  coyote.  Along  with  this  sound  came  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps. All  at  once  I  knew  what  it  was.  I  looked  out  and  I  saw 
a  man  looking  up  at  the  full  moon,  wailing  and  barking  like 
a  dog.  It  sounded  like  a  tortured  soul  with  no  words,  only 
these  sounds,  to  cry  out  in  his  sorrow  and  suffering.  The  man 
went  on  down  the  street  and  the  howling  died  away. 

A  month  later,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  heard 
the  same  sounds  and  the  same  footsteps.  I  dressed  hurriedly, 
ran  downstairs,  went  out  into  the  street  and  ran  silently.  I 
came  within  a  short  distance  of  this  howling  human  being.  To 
my  surprise  it  was  a  man  that  I  knew  very  well;  his  name  was 
Mr.  McNutt,  a  very  dignified  gentleman  who  came  to  Joe's 
place  and  drank  silently  and  was  well  behaved  and  quite 
polite.  Mr.  McNutt  was  a  very  handsome  man  of  about  fifty 
with  gray  hair  and  large  bags  under  his  eyes  and  skin  that  sort 
of  hung  from  his  face. 

Next  night  I  went  down  to  Joe's.  I  said,  "Joe,  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  something.'* 

He  said,  "What  is  it?" 
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I  told  him  of  what  had  happened  and  he  put  his  fingers  to 
his  lips  and  said,  "Sh-sh,  we  must  keep  that  very  quiet.  Mr. 
McNutt  is  a  fine  type  of  man  but  when  the  moon  is  full,  he 
walks  all  night  alone  and  barks  until  he  is  exhausted.  His 
friends  try  to  keep  an  eye  on  him  and  keep  him  under  control 
but  sometimes  he  gets  away." 

A  very  old  man  sat  at  the  end  of  the  bar  drinking  his  beer 
and  had  overheard  our  intimate  discussion.  He  said,  "You 
mean  old  McNutt.  There  ain't  nothin'  much  wrong  with  him. 
He  just  barks  it  up  a  little  bit  when  the  moon  is  full.  He's  a 
decent  friend.  I  sometimes  feel  like  barking  it  up  a  little  too  at 
the  full  of  the  moon."  And  then  he  laughed  heartily,  choked, 
and  spit  a  whole  mouthful  of  beer  all  over  his  vest  and  the  bar. 
Joe  went  over  with  a  towel  and  with  a  few  easy  strokes  wiped 
it  up.  The  old  man  became  silent  under  his  stern  look. 

I  took  a  walk.  I  took  lots  of  walks  in  those  days  and  none  of 
them  led  anywhere.  How  I  wanted  to  get  to  work!  But  I  did 
not  know  what  work.  My  days  had  no  purpose,  my  feet  had  no 
direction  except  around  the  block  and  back  to  Joe's  bar. 


O  N  E  of  the  painful  problems  that  young  folks  run  into  be- 
fore they  are  emotionally  of  age  or  functioning  economically 
hit  me.  I  fell  in  love.  I  met  her  at  a  dance  at  International 
House.  She  told  me,  during  our  first  dance,  that  her  name  was 
Charlotte  and  that  she  was  from  Cleveland.  She  was  studying 
social  work.  I  asked  why  and  she  said,  "Because  I  have  had  a 
good  life  and  I  want  to  help  people  who  are  less  fortunate  than 
I."  What  a  wonderful  <nrl!  I  had  visions  of  her  devoting  her 
life  to  the  poor  and  needy,  relieving  the  suffering. 

She  became  my  steady  girl.  We  talked  of  being  married.  She 
invited  me  to  come  to  the  family  "cabin"  that  summer  and 
meet  her  family. 

The  cabin  proved  to  be  a  little  structure  of  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  rooms.  Her  gracious  family  proved  to  be  of  that 
American  ilk  who  climb  to  social  position  on  money  but  are 
paupers  in  their  feeling  and  appreciation  for  cultural  things. 
Her  grandfather,  a  poor  immigrant,  had  come  to  the  West  and 
gone  into  the  fur  business.  He  had  made  lots  of  money  and  had 
sent  his  children  to  Vassar  and  Harvard.  They  became  the 
elite  just  that  quickly.  Charlotte's  mother  married  one  of  the 
old  "grads"  she  had  met  at  a  Harvard  week-end  party.  He  was 
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one  of  the  fellows  who  live  on  at  the  fraternity  house  after 
graduating.  A  man  of  small  funds,  he  fell  in  love  with  this 
Midwestern  heiress,  married  her,  moved  in  with  her  family, 
raised  a  family  of  his  own.  That  was  all.  Charlotte's  mother 
was  dead.  Her  father  had  taken  most  of  the  cash  and  gone  off 
with  a  nice  young  thing  to  reside  in  Florida.  Charlotte  lived 
with  her  mother's  sister,  Aunt  Sarah,  who  was  dictatorial  head 
of  the  family. 

It  was  to  Aunt  Sarah  I  was  introduced  on  my  arrival.  Aunt 
Sarah  had  a  long  nose,  she  was  thin,  and  two  little  eyes  peered 
through  opera-type  specs  that  she  held  up  by  a  stick.  She 
didn't  look  at  me  but  through  me,  and  said,  "Young  man,  you 
have  traveled  far."  I  agreed.  There  was  a  long  silence,  then 
she  said,  "Will  you  have  some  tea?"  I  accepted  though  I  would 
rather  have  had  something  a  little  stronger  since  I  needed  for- 
tification at  this  point. 

I  was  shown  to  my  room.  On  the  oak-paneled  walls  were  pic- 
tures of  men  wearing  red  jackets,  riding  horses,  following  their 
hounds  to  the  chase.  It  was  a  beautiful  room,  but  to  me  it  was 
cold  and  unfriendly.  I  felt  strange,  as  if  I  had  left  my  soul  be- 
hind and  it  had  not  yet  caught  up  with  me.  It  will  arrive  to- 
morrow, I  thought. 

Dinnertime  came.  The  guests  arrived,  ten  couples  about  my 
age.  They  said  hello  politely,  but  they  talked  to  each  other. 
Charlotte  tried  to  be  very  gay  and  happy  but  I  knew  she  was 
hurt  by  the  treatment  her  beau  was  getting. 

In  the  dining  room  was  a  long  table  with  large  pods  of  silver 
grapes  in  the  center  which  shone  brightly.  There  were  golden 
candlesticks,  and  a  chandelier  of  beautiful  crystal  glass  hung 
over  the  table.  We  sat  for  dinner  and  Aunt  Sarah  said  grace. 
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During  dinner  Aunt  Sarah  gave  a  prolonged  history  of  her 
family,  omitting  a  great  deal  of  the  story  I  had  learned  from 
Charlotte.  They  were  from  the  Stuarts  of  England  and  the 
Duke  of  something,  I  learned. 

"I  have  just  been  reading  a  book,  Mr.  Ives,"  Aunt  Sarah 
stated. 

"Yes?"  said  I. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "A  book  called  The  Doctor.  It  seems  that 
this  doctor  married  a  girl  who  had  no  feeling  for  the  type  of 
work  he  had  chosen  for  himself,  and  the  results  were  terrible. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Ives,  what  do  you  do?" 

Several  of  the  guests  laughed  and  others  glanced  at  each 
other.  Some  looked  down  at  their  plates  in  embarrassment. 

"I  am  a  singer." 

There  was  a  silence.  I  felt  the  gaze  of  Aunt  Sarah  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  table  glued  on  me,  I  began  to  sweat  and  got  a 
little  red. 

"Is  it  remunerative,  Mr.  Ives?  Where  do  you  sing,  on  the 
stage  in  New  York?"  She  knew  I  didn't. 

"No,"  I  replied.  "Up  to  now  New  York  doesn't  seem  very 
interested  in  my  talent,  but  some  day  it  will  be." 

Again  there  was  a  long  silence. 

"Charlotte  is  tone-deaf,"  Aunt  Sarah  said.  "I  was  thinking 
that  Charlotte  is  certainly  not  the  kind  of  girl  who  should 
marry  a  singer."  When  she  said  "singer"  she  sounded  as  if  she 
were  thinking  "murderer"  or  "maniac." 

"That  reminds  me  of  a  story,"  I  replied.  "It  seems  that 
someone  asked  Mrs.  Einstein  if  she  understood  Dr.  Einstein's 
theory  of  relativity.  Mrs.  Einstein  said,  'No,  I  understand 
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something   much   more  important,   I   understand   Dr.    Ein- 


stein.' " 


Aunt  Sarah  spilt  a  hot  cup  of  coffee  halfway  across  the  table 
and  all  over  the  silver  grapes  and  a  little  in  my  face.  I  had 
scored.  Several  of  the  guests  gave  me  looks  of  approval. 

The  conversation  turned  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  dinner  period.  I  learned  they  hated  him  with  a 
blindness  and  intolerance  I  would  have  thought  wrong  to  feel 
toward  my  worst  enemy.  "He  has  just  ruined  my  father's  busi- 
ness." "He  will  be  a  dictator  in  a  year."  "The  day  of  free  elec- 
tions are  done  in  this  country."  "The  nation  is  bankrupt." 
And  so  forth  and  so  forth.  I  realized  that  no  fair  and  intel- 
ligent discussion  could  be  had  with  these  people  on  the  sub- 
ject; I  sat  silently  and  they  all  spoke  of  "Mr.  Landon."  They 
believed  him  the  "real"  leader  of  the  people. 

Only  Charlotte's  gentleness  when  we  escaped  to  be  together 
late  in  the  night  reconciled  me  to  sleep. 

When  I  came  downstairs  next  morning  Aunt  Sarah  was 
waiting  at  the  landing.  She  was  crazy  with  rage  and  her  eyes 
snapped  like  a  snake  and  she  said,  "Young  man,  I  have  called 
for  a  carriage."  There  were  no  cars  on  the  island.  "You  will  be 
leaving  as  soon  as  you  have  had  your  coffee." 

I  bowed  and  told  her  I  didn't  want  any  coffee.  If  the  carriage 
was  ready,  I  was  ready. 

Charlotte  ran  down  the  stairs  and  threw  her  arms  around 
me  and  said,  "I'll  go  with  you,  I'll  go  too.  I  can't  stand  this 
house."  Aunt  Sarah  screamed,  "Charlotte,  go  to  your  room." 

"Come  with  me,  Charlotte,"  I  said. 

Charlotte  gave  me  a  helpless  look  and  ran  upstairs. 
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I  did  not  see  her  for  a  long  time,  but  in  New  York  some 
months  later  I  had  a  telephone  call.  It  was  she.  She  was  in  the 
apartment  of  a  girl  friend  in  the  Village.  She  was  alone  she 
said,  would  I  please  come  to  her.  The  old  fire  burned  brightly 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  her  again. 

I  climbed  some  stairs  and  knocked.  The  door  opened  and  a 
weeping,  hysterical  Charlotte  threw  herself  on  me.  I  kissed  her 
lips  and  carried  her  in. 

"Turn  around.  Turn  around  and  don't  look  at  me.  Look 
out  of  the  window  a  minute,"  she  cried.  I  heard  her  jump  into 
the  bed,  and  I  turned  around. 

I  took  a  step  forward.  She  jumped  out  of  bed  and  shrieked, 
"No,  you  don't,"  and  laughed  and  cried  at  the  same  time.  She 
was  hysterical. 

I  slammed  the  door.  When  I  was  halfway  down  the  stairs 
she  came  running  after  me,  crying,  repeating,  "Please,  please, 
please.  .  .  ." 

This  affair  was  the  beginning  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfac- 
tion again.  The  fascination  of  International  House  had  faded 
and  I  found  it  necessary  to  go  beyond  its  narrowing  walls  for 
stimulation.  At  first  I  had  been  intrigued  by  the  great  variety 
of  people  from  all  over  the  world,  but  seeing  behind  their  ac- 
cents, skin  colors,  and  certain  superficial  national  differences, 
I  discovered  that  individuals  from  other  nations  are  quite  like 
Americans,  have  the  same  hopes,  fears,  ambitions,  and  pas- 
sions; and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  people  are  pretty 
much  people,  acting  and  reacting  the  same.  The  colorful  na- 
tional parties  and  balls  became  repetitious.  I  was  learning 
nothing  new,  I  had  absorbed  all  I  was  capable  of.  My  restless- 
ness this  time  was  not  created  by  the  desire  to  travel  and  see 
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as  it  had  been,  in  college.  Yet  I  bummed  to  Florida  and  did  a 
little  beachcombing,  went  to  Canada,  and  took  several  other 
two-  or  three-month  wandering  tours  around  the  country.  I 
was  escaping  in  the  only  way  I  knew;  it  was  the  old  pattern  of 
action.  I  had  the  desperate  feeling  of  a  man  who  has  lost  his 
way. 

The  root  of  all  this  dissatisfaction  was  my  work.  I  had 
studied  singing  with  several  teachers.  I  had  worked  hard  but 
my  singing  became  worse.  My  voice  was  fuzzy  and  my  head 
was  diseased  with  sinus  infections.  I  had  a  tremendous  sing- 
ing instinct,  I  knew,  but  my  equipment  was  practically  hope- 
less. I  studied  with  Serior  "This"  and  Madam  "That."  I 
yelled  opera  like  crazy.  My  voice  only  grew  worse,  tighter  and 
tighter,  smaller  and  smaller.  I  needed  help  but  where  was  I  to 
find  it?  I  alternated  between  days  of  despair  and  moments 
when  I  knew  I  would  find  a  way.  I  ran  away,  I  escaped,  but  al- 
ways I  returned  to  International  House,  depressed  by  the  feel- 
ing of  time  wasted.  It  was  not  that  International  House  had 
anything  to  give  me.  I  knew  it  did  not,  but  it  had  become  the 
only  home  I  knew. 

Across  the  street  from  International  House  wTas  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music.  I  knew  many  students  who  attended  there, 
yet  had  never  thought  of  becoming  a  student  myself.  I  wanted 
a  simpler,  more  sincere  and  direct  way  of  expressing  myself 
than  the  robust  singing  of  all  the  Juilliard  scholars.  They  all 
sounded  alike  to  me;  they  wanted  their  voices  heard  and  cared 
not  about  being  understood.  I  had  never  thought  of  submit- 
ting mysell  to  the  teachers  who  directed  them.  I  remember 
once  I  was  singing  in  the  practice  room.  The  door  opened  and 
in  came  a  complete  stranger.  Now  International  House  was 
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filled  with  singers  and  hopeful  stars  of  tomorrow  all  going  to 
the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  Here  were  students  financed 
from  home  or  by  the  school  itself.  Each  year  I  saw  scores  come 
to  try  for  scholarships.  They  would  wait  around  International 
House  for  the  judges'  decisions.  A  certain  number  of  them 
were  chosen:  of  these  I  had  seen  the  diligent  and  the  idle,  an 
equal  number  from  each  group  become  professionals.  1  knew 
the  disappointed  contestants,  those  who  accepted  defeat  and 
went  back  to  their  corner  of  America.  I  knew  those  who  defied 
the  decisions  of  the  judges  and  went  on  to  become  fine  singers. 
The  intruder  in  my  practice  hour  was  a  new  scholarship  stu- 
dent at  Juilliard. 

He  said,  ''That's  not  the  way  to  hit  that  note.  Here,  this 
way!"  His  beautiful  tenor  voice  glided  with  ease  to  the  note 
that  was  causing  me  trouble.  I  was  discouraged,  and  the  tenor 
knew  it.  Instead  of  giving  me  encouragement,  he  sang  even 
louder  and  even  higher.  He  filled  my  whole  practice  hour  with 
vocal  gymnastics  while  I  sat  wondering  if  he  would  not  burst 
something  with  such  forcing  of  the  voice.  But  I  had  to  admit 
he  did  make  wonderful  sounds.  When  the  hour  was  over,  he 
walked  out  singing  mi  mi  mah  moo.  "Good-by,"  he  sang,  and 
went  down  the  hall  still  singing. 

I  met  the  tenor  again  in  the  dining  room  that  night.  I  heard 
someone  ask  him  if  he  sang  any  place  professionally.  "Not 
right  now,  I'm  brushing  up  on  opera  over  at  Juilliard  this 
year.  I'll  be  at  the  Met  next  year."  "What's  the  Met?"  asked 
the  layman.  "The  Metropolitan,  the  opera."  "Oh,"  she  said, 
impressed  and  embarrassed. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  all  the  Juilliard  students  were  cut 
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of  this  cloth.  But  there  were  enough  of  them,  who  looked 
down  on  people  with  small  gifts,  to  give  me  a  feeling  of  vocal 
inferiority.  Not  that  I  was  confused,  I  did  not  desire  to  sing 
as  they  did.  I  was  not  interested  in  developing  volume.  I 
wanted  to  find  someone  who  could  help  me  tune  and  play  on 
my  voice  as  an  instrument.  Once  I  had  command  of  that,  I  felt 
I  had  the  spark  to  reach  the  hearts  of  men.  I  knew  I  had  a 
singing  instinct;  this  was  the  belief  that  had  kept  me  going, 
and  was  to  keep  me  going,  searching  for  some  distant  point  of 
achievement.  I  did  not  know  where  the  point  was,  or  how  far 
away,  but  I  did  know  the  direction. 

Seeking  to  find  my  way  I  finally  tried  Juilliard;  I  went  to 
sins:  for  one  of  the  famous  teachers  there.  I  sans:.  He  was  com- 
plimentary  and  thought  he  could  arrange  for  my  entrance.  My 
first  reaction  was  elation,  but  as  I  walked  in  the  park  after 
leaving  him  I  reflected  on  the  work  of  the  Juilliard  students.  I 
realized  I  could  not  get  what  I  wanted  there.  I  wrote  him  a 
letter  of  thanks;  I  did  not  go  back. 

I  wasn't  going  to  Joe's  much  any  more.  Instead  I  was  reading 
some  at  night — classics  like  The  Pickwick  Papers,  the  Life  of 
Johnson,  and  Pepys's  Diary.  I  was  wandering  around  in  books 
but  it  was  better  than  wandering  in  the  streets. 

In  Pepys's  Diary  one  night  I  ran  across  a  piece  of  my  own 
life,  one  of  Grandma's  favorite  ballads.  It  was  his  entry  for 
January  2,  1665.  Sam  had  spent  the  evening  with  friends,  witty 
and  interesting  people  who  sang  and  acted  and  entertained 
themselves.  I  thought:  /  was  born  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
too  late.  I  wished  myself  in  the  cold  austere  parlor  with  its  bare 
floors: 
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Up  by  candle  light  again,  and  my  business  being  done, 
to  my  Lord  Brounckers,  and  their  friend  Sir  J.  Minnes 
and  all  his  company,  and  Mr.  Boreman  and  Mrs. 
Turner,  but  above  all,  Mrs.  Knipp  with  whom  I  sang, 
and  in  perfect  pleasure  I  was  to  hear  her  sing,  and  espe- 
cially her  little  Scotch  song  of  "Barbary  Allen"  .  .  . 
Then,  it  being  past  night,  against  my  will  took  leave. 

I  dropped  the  Diary  in  my  lap.  I  thought  of  how  long  this 
gal  Barbara  Allen  had  been  around.  Sven  said  she  was  Swedish, 
Grandma  found  her  in  Kentucky,  and  here  old  Sam  met  up 
with  her  back  in  1665.  Quite  a  gal  this  Barbara  Allen. 

It  occurred  to  me,  on  thinking  of  the  long  existence  of  this 
song,  that  any  singer  is  only  a  moment  in  the  life  of  such  a 
great  song.  I  saw  this  great  ballad  going  back  in  time,  a  part 
of  the  lives  of  many  people  in  many  generations,  and  I  knew 
it  would  live  on  and  on.  I  thought:  a  song  differs  from  material 
works  of  art  in  that  it  only  shines  when  sung.  It  shone  for 
Samuel  Pepys  when  he  heard  it  in  1665,  it  shone  for  me  when 
Grandma  sung  it.  It  will  shine  just  as  long  as  there  are  singers 
to  present  its  beauty.  I  thought  of  ''Barbara  Allen"  and  other 
beautiful  songs,  some  of  them  equally  old,  and  I  knew  that  it 
was  a  loss  they  were  no  longer  sung. 

I  had  been  writing  to  my  old  teacher,  Madam  Lyon,  of  my 
difficulties.  She  finally  answered,  "Go  to  Mrs.  Ella  Toedt.  She 
is  the  only  teacher  who  has  ever  adequately  explained  voice 
placement  to  me.  She  is  a  great  teacher.  Perhaps  she  will  take 
you."  I  called  for  an  appointment. 

On  a  rainy  afternoon  I  boarded  the  subway  and  rode  down 
to  Columbus  Circle.  I  walked  over  to  Fifty-eighth  Street  near 
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Seventh  Avenue  to  an  apartment  building.  I  arrived  soaking 
wet  at  Ella  Toedt's  studio  door  and  rang  the  bell.  I  heard  the 
piano.  It  stopped  playing  and  a  clear  voice  rang  out,  "Come 
in."  I  walked  into  a  small  hallway  attractively  lacking  the 
usual  autographed  pictures  of  great  artists.  There  was  one 
single  picture  of  Brahms  at  the  piano  adorning  the  hallway. 

I  entered  a  large  room  where  stood  a  fragile  old  lady  with 
gray  hair  and  sparkling  eyes  which  squinted  and  looked  me 
over  from  head  to  foot.  I  was  sized  up  completely  in  the  frac- 
tion of  a  second.  "How  do  you  do,"  said  she.  "Mrs.  Lyon  has 
written  me  of  you.  I  want  to  hear  your  voice.  Let's  not  waste 
time."  She  sat  down  at  the  piano,  hit  a  note  and  said,  "Sing 
Ah."  In  the  next  fifteen  minutes  she  put  me  through  an  ex- 
amination vocally  and  musically.  She  levied  no  judgment. 
"Have  you  brought  a  song  to  sing  for  me?"  "Yes."  "What  is 
it?"  I  didn't  know,  I  had  several.  She  said,  "Make  up  your 
mind,  let's  not  waste  time."  I  chose  two  songs  from  the  Dichter- 
Hebe  of  Schumann,  Wenn  ich  im  deine  Augen  Seh'  and  Im 
wunderschonen  Monat  Mai.  She  played  the  piano  beautifully 
for  me.  I  sang  the  songs  tenderly.  As  we  started  the  second 
song  her  head  began  to  move  to  the  music  and  I  saw  that  she 
was  enjoying  it. 

She  played  the  last  chord.  Her  head  did  not  turn  but  her 
two  half-closed  eyes  rolled  to  me,  and  for  a  moment  she  looked 
straight  into  my  eyes.  She  said,  "So!  You  have  something  to 
say.  You  have  warmth,  and  real  feeling  for  song.  But  your 
voice  is  not  good:  your  resonators  are  filled  with  some  kind 
of  pithy,  soft  substance.  It  will  have  to  be  removed  before  you 
can  ever  get  a  clear  tone."  I  said,  "Yes.  I  have  sinus  trouble, 
the  doctor  wants  to  operate  and  remove  a  bone."  She  looked  at 
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me  again,  again  she  sized  me  up.  "Don't  let  any  doctor  cut  on 
you  yet  awhile,"  she  said.  "I'm  willing  to  work  with  you,  if  you 
are  willing  to  work.  We'll  see  what  can  be  done.  Let  us  try." 

And  try  we  did.  She  was  patient,  and  I  worked  hard.  For 
six  months  I  sang  nothing  but  falsetto  exercises.  During  this 
period  I  felt  things  moving  in  my  head  in  the  region  of  my 
eyes.  I  began  to  feel  vibrations  and  could  breathe  through  my 
nose.  At  the  end  of  a  year  my  voice  had  improved  tremen- 
dously and  my  sinus  was  nearly  cured,  my  nasal  passages  were 
free  and  I  felt  light  and  happy. 

I  ran  out  of  money  and  told  Madam  Toedt  I  would  have 
to  stop  for  a  while.  She  said,  "Keep  coming.  When  I  am  dead 
and  gone  I  am  sure  you  will  give  a  hand  to  someone  who  needs 
it.  I  believe  in  you,  you  are  going  to  sing." 

I  believed  it  too.  The  day  she  said  those  words  I  left  her 
studio  and  walked  out  into  the  street.  It  was  cold  and  damp, 
people  hurried,  their  necks  huddled  into  their  coats  but  to  me 
the  sun  shone  and  wild  flowers  sprang  from  the  curbs  along 
Fifty-eighth  Street. 

Soon  I  was  able  to  pay  Madam  Toedt  again.  Then  at  her 
suggestion  I  registered  at  New  York  University  Music  School 
to  learn  some  of  the  theoretical  subjects  of  music.  I  took  dicta- 
tion, harmony,  sight  reading  and  theory.  I  rose  early  each 
morning  and  went  to  classes,  studied  all  afternoon,  taking 
time  out  only  for  the  job,  picking  up  dishes  in  the  cafeteria, 
that  supplied  me  with  my  food. 

I  found  friends  with  the  same  interests,  and  we  started  a 
madrigal  singing  group.  The  times  we  spent  together  were 
most  enjoyable.  There  was  Sylvia  Margolin,  soprano;  Alice 
Bell,  alto;  WTilliam  Gebhardt,  baritone;  and  I  sang  tenor.  For 
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two  years  we  sang  together,  songs  of  the  old  English,  German, 
French,  and  Italian  masters.  At  the  same  time  I  got  a  job  sing- 
ing plain  chant  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  at  Forty- 
sixth  Street.  Two  years  of  this  was  wonderful  training!  I  be- 
came familiar  with  all  the  great  oratorios,  masses,  and  cantatas. 
I  went  to  hear  them  and  later  sang  them  at  Riverside  Church 
in  the  choir. 

I  discovered  a  different  New  York.  Concerts,  theaters,  mu- 
seums, lectures.  Had  there  really  been  a  time  when  my  pri- 
mary interest  was  bars  and  girls?  I  bought  a  season  ticket  to  the 
symphony  and  a  season  ticket  to  the  opera.  I  loved  the  sym- 
phony but  for  some  reason  became  restless  at  the  opera  every 
time.  I  was  so  glad  when  the  thing  was  over.  What  was  wrong 
with  me?  I  wasn't  getting  it.  One  day  while  standing  through  a 
Wagnerian  opera  the  Almighty  sent  a  ray  of  light  through  my 
thick  skull  and  I  realized,  to  use  the  colloquial,  "This  stinks." 
I  left  and  never  went  back.  I  sold  my  season  ticket  and  saw 
some  theater  instead. 

All  this  time  I  continued  to  work  in  the  cafeteria.  As  I  went 
about  my  duties,  picking  up  the  dirty  dishes,  I  passed  the  time 
of  day  and  joked  with  whoever  was  eating.  This  ability  of 
mine  to  get  along  with  people  led  to  a  strange  offer. 

A  very  large,  dignified-looking  man  of  about  fifty,  with  gray 
hair  and  fine  tailored  broadcloth  clothes,  came  to  eat  at  the 
International  House  cafeteria  two  or  three  times  a  week.  He 
was  one  of  those  with  whom  I  kidded  around.  One  evening  he 
asked  me  if  I  was  busy  after  work,  which  was  about  eight  in 
the  evening.  I  said  no.  "I  would  like  to  see  you  about  some- 
thing. Could  you  meet  me  in  the  library  upstairs  at  eight- 
thirty?"  "Yes,"  I  answered.  I  wondered  what  he  wanted. 
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At  eight-thirty  I  went  to  the  library.  He  was  seated  in  a  large 
chair.  As  I  came  in  he  stood  and  greeted  me.  Then  he  said, 
"Have  a  cigar?"  I  took  it.  It  was  about  seven  inches  long,  and 
when  I  lit  it  I  knew  it  was  an  exceptional  bit  of  smoking  ma- 
terial that  I  was  puffing  at.  I  liked  to  smoke  a  good  cigar.  I 
had  noticed  the  smell  of  his  cigars  in  the  dining  room.  We  sat, 
blowing  the  fragrant  blue  smoke  into  the  air.  He  said,  "I 
understand  you  are  studying  music."  I  admitted  it.  "Do  you 
intend  to  make  it  your  vocation  or  avocation?"  "Vocation,  I 
hope,"  was  my  answer.  "I  see,"  he  mused.  "Would  you  be  inter- 
ested in  any  other  field?"  I  was  cautious.  "Perhaps,"  said  I. 
"I've  been  noticing  you  as  you  work  around  the  dining  room. 
You  have  a  very  winning  personality."  "Thanks,"  said  I  again. 
He  continued,  "Would  you  be  interested  in  learning  the  bond 
business?"  "Never  thought  of  going  into  the  bond  business, 
Mr.  Shaw." 

Mr.  Shaw  regarded  the  gray  ash  of  his  cigar.  "With  the 
proper  schooling  for  a  year,  and  a  little  polishing,  you  would 
be  an  exceptional  contact  man  for  our  firm."  "What  would 
that  kind  of  job  require?"  I  asked.  "Largely  social,"  he  said. 
"Going  places,  becoming  friends  with  people  with  money  to 
invest.  The  races,  social  functions  of  all  kinds."  He  would 
not  let  me  speak.  "Don't  answer  now.  Think  it  over.  I'll  be 
around  again  in  a  few  days.  If  it  appeals  to  you,  we  can  go 
further  into  it."  He  shook  hands  with  me  and  said  good  night, 
picked  up  his  gray  felt  hat  and  gray  gloves  and  departed,  leav- 
ing me  standing  alone  in  the  library. 

I  stood  there  and  saw  myself.  I  saw  myself  at  the  races  with 
a  jolly  crowd  of  society  folks,  dressed  in  tailored  clothes,  wear- 
ing a  beautiful  felt  hat.  I  carried  gray  gloves  and  held  my 
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binoculars  to  my  eyes  urging  my  horse  on  in  the  race.  I  saw 
myself  at  the  Athletic  Club  taking  a  shower,  and  later  over 
cocktails  at  the  bar  selling  some  dude  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of:  bonds.  The  library  door  opened  to  dispel  my 
vision.  In  came  a  very  beautiful  girl.  She  was  about  twenty. 
Coal-black  hair,  light,  moist  blue  eyes,  and  the  figure  of  a 
Broadway  show  girl.  She  walked  past  me  as  if  she  didn't  see  me. 
I  guess  she  didn't,  but  I  saw  her  and  liked  what  I  saw  very 
much.  I  stayed  a  few  minutes  stealing  glances  at  her,  then  de- 
cided to  go  lest  she  become  aware  of  my  thoughts. 

I  went  to  my  room,  threw  my  coat  on  the  bed,  found  myself 
in  front  of  the  mirror.  Mr.  Shaw  had  said  I  had  personality. 
A  bond  salesman,  eh?  I  twisted  my  face  and  tried  to  look  like 
a  bond  salesman.  Then  I  smiled  as  if  I  were  in  some  gay  com- 
pany of  millionaires.  Then  I  looked  myself  straight  in  the  eye 
and  said,  "Cut  out  the  foolishness,  boy.  Go  downstairs  and  try 
to  arrange  a  knockdown  to  that  gal  before  some  smooth  char- 
acter nabs  her.  You  got  personality  .  .  .  the  man  said  so." 

Around  the  house  were  no  less  than  two  hundred  guys  from 
all  over  the  world  with  century-tested  hooks,  flies,  spoons  and 
nets  to  hook  any  new  and  beautiful  girl  that  dared  show  her- 
self in  these  waters.  For  some  reason  I  had  to  land  this  one.  I 
went  to  look  for  my  best  friend,  he  wrould  help  me.  He  was  a 
boy  from  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  a  musician,  athlete,  philos- 
opher and  comedian.  He  would  sooner  be  in  a  prone  position 
than  sit,  rather  sit  than  stand,  walk  than  run,  and  could  get 
anything  done  well  with  the  least  effort  of  any  human  being  I 
had  met.  His  knowledge  was  vast  in  two  fields:  he  could  give 
you  the  batting  average  of  any  bush  league  baseball  player" 
from  the  year  1909  and  he  displayed  the  same  thoroughness 
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about  great  music  besides  playing  the  piano  brilliantly.  He 
did  as  well  with  the  fair  sex,  the  same  ease  and  the  same  results. 
I  knew  he  wouldn't  overlook  her.  I  was  right,  Albert  intro- 
duced me  to  her. 

"Meet  Juanita  Crane,  Burl  Ives."  "How  do  you  do,"  I  said 
and  we  sat  and  talked  awhile.  Albert  saw  my  interest  and  grace- 
fully took  a  powder.  "Where  are  you  from,  Miss  Crane?" 
"Missouri.  You  have  to  show  me,"  she  laughed.  I  laughed  too 
much  at  this  old  cliche,  but  she  was  certain  I  had  never  heard 
the  joke  before. 

I  took  her  out  that  night.  I  learned  that  she  was  going  to 
study  acting  and  singing.  She  planned  a  theatrical  career,  so 
we  had  something  in  common.  We  went  to  the  neighborhood 
movie  and  walking  home  she  held  tightly  to  my  arm.  We 
walked  over  near  the  river  and  watched  the  lights  on  the 
Jersey  shore  and  watched  the  tugboats  move  mysteriously  up 
and  down  the  river.  The  Ford  sign  across  the  river  flashed  on 
and  off.  We  stood  there  in  silence.  I  put  my  arm  around  her 
and  pulled  her  close  to  me.  She  did  not  resist.  I  put  my  other 
arm  around  her  and  she  lifted  her  arms  around  my  neck.  I 
kissed  her  and  her  warm  beautiful  mouth  returned  a  kiss  so 
warm  I  tingled.  I  heard  the  music  of  the  street,  a  huge  air  liner 
thundered  overhead,  the  river  flowed  silently  on  to  the  sea. 
We  walked  home  slowly. 

At  NYU  I  had  met  the  head  of  the  music  department 
through  a  friend  of  mine,  a  man  of  many  occupations  who 
dabbled  in  public  school  music.  It  was  because  of  this  intro- 
duction that  I  took  this  NYU  professor  a  fifty-page  brief  which 
I  had  written  on  a  new  way  to  make  the  musical  instrument 
a  life  companion  for  young  people.  The  idea  had  come  to  me 
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because  I  had  seen  that  most  secondary  schools  gave  band- 
instrument  training.  The  greater  percentage  of  these  trained 
students  did  not  touch  their  instruments  after  leaving  school; 
they  were  like  the  football  player  who,  after  leaving  college, 
can  never  get  twenty-two  people  together  to  play  football.  Had 
the  player  taken  up  tennis  he  could  have  stayed  with  the  sport 
for  life.  The  tuba  player,  the  bass  drum  player,  the  alto  player, 
the  piccolo  player,  and  all  the  rest  were  in  the  same  straits. 
Reasoning  in  this  way,  my  thesis  was  that  the  schools  should 
teach  a  "personal"  instrument — banjo,  guitar,  mandolin — 
which  would  be  a  social  asset  and  a  companion  throughout 
life. 

I  recall  a  teacher  from  my  schooldays  forcing  six  barefoot 
boys  in  overalls  to  sing  a  horrible  translation  of  a  Strauss  waltz. 
Had  she  taught  us  the  "Ballad  of  Jesse  James"  it  would  have 
made  more  sense.  This  made  me  consider  what  kind  of  music 
was  likely  to  catch  the  imagination  and  remain  in  the  memory 
and  have  some  meaning.  The  voice  is  the  most  personal  instru- 
ment we  have  and  the  other  instruments,  I  suggested,  could 
be  used  either  solo  or  to  support  the  singer.  For  two  reasons 
then  I  concluded  that  the  folk  song  should  be  the  music  on 
which  the  teaching  of  instruments  and  voice  in  the  schools 
should  be  based. 

I  received  a  note  from  this  professor  asking  me  to  drop  into 
his  office.  After  we  had  exchanged  greetings,  I  asked,  "How 
did  you  like  my  idea?" 

"I  was  very  surprised,"  said  he.  "Don't  you  realize  that  we 
music  educators  find  this  sort  of  thing  a  great  stumbling  block 
in  bringing  students  good  music?" 

I  couldn't  believe  my  ears.  He  continued,  "I  was  music 
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supervisor  in  a  large  Midwestern  city  before  I  came  here.  All 
those  hillbillies  wanted  to  do  was  pick  guitars  and  sing 
through  their  nose.  It  was  only  after  seven  years  in  that  town 
that  I  finally  got  some  nice  choirs  together  to  sing  Brahms  and 
the  classics." 

I  protested,  "But  folk  songs  are  good  music.  They're  beauti- 
ful. Their  poetry  is  as  good  as  Heine  or  Shakespeare.  What 
else  are  the  songs  of  Schubert,  what  else  are  any  of  the  great 
songs?" 

As  I  spoke  I  realized  that  what  I  was  saying  was  true. 

But  the  academic  schoolteacher  was  very  annoyed.  We  had 
words.  His  last  statement  was,  "We  don't  want  any  of  that  stuff 
around  here.  I  would  not  tolerate  such  things  in  any  school  I 
was  connected  with."  I  exited  with  the  line,  "Sir,  you  have 
missed  the  whole  point  of  music." 

That  afternoon  in  the  solitude  of  my  room  I  sang  some  of 
the  ballads  which  I  had  learned  from  my  grandmother.  I  real- 
ized that  here  were  some  of  the  most  beautiful  songs  in  exist- 
ence. I  sang  the  whole  afternoon.  I  sang  "Barbara  Allen," 
"The  Riddle  Song,"  "Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Eleanor,"  "Old 
Smoky,"  "Silver  Dagger,"  and  many  others.  Some  were  songs 
I  had  learned  in  childhood,  others  I  had  picked  up  around  the 
country,  for  everywhere  I  went  I  had  gathered  songs  from  the 
people.  I  realized  that  I  possessed  a  tremendous  repertoire!  I 
had  cowboy  songs,  railroad  songs,  love  songs,  work  songs.  I 
knew  hundreds. 

After  that  day  I  worked  on  the  folk  songs  every  available 
moment.  Some  I  discarded,  some  I  changed.  I  would  change 
the  words  when  I  knew  I  had  better  ones.  I  would  change  the 
tune  when  I  thought  it  would  help  the  song.  Often  I  changed 
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a  whole  story  or  wrote  new  verses.  I  would  spend  a  whole  after- 
noon, a  row  of  afternoons,  working  on  one  song.  I  became 
filled  with  the  beauty  of  these  songs.  At  night  their  melodies 
would  keep  me  awake  until  I  rose  to  work  on  them  again. 

I  had  to  share  them,  sing  them  for  people.  Who  was  to  be 
my  first  audience? 

I  had  been  a  member  of  the  House  for  many  years  now  and, 
feeling  a  part  of  it,  had  led  group  singing  each  Sunday  night 
after  supper.  On  these  nights  we  sang  the  old  songs  of  the  Gol- 
den Book,  Stephen  Foster  and  the  other  standards,  composed 
songs  which  have  been  taken  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  I 
thought  this  group,  made  up  mostly  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  New  England,  the  Midwest,  the  South,  and 
the  West  would  understand  the  ballads.  I  sang  for  them,  they 
were  bored  and  did  not  listen.  Still,  I  was  so  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  ballads  I  would  sing  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  but  my  vic- 
tims invariably  left  me  in  the  middle  of  a  song  and  I  finished 
it  alone. 

Was  there  no  person  in  this  representative  conglomerate  of 
peoples  from  all  over  the  world  and  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  who  would  understand  my  songs?  There  were  weekly 
musicales  at  I.H.  I  had  done  one  successfully,  a  program  of 
lieder,  and  was  asked  to  give  another.  This  time  I  decided  to 
give  them  my  beautiful  ballads  and  folk  songs.  A  good  crowd 
came  to  hear  me  sing  that  Sunday  afternoon,  and  cheered 
when  I  came  on  with  my  guitar.  I  had  not  finished  the  first 
song  before  reactions  from  the  audience  were  evident  to  me. 
People  were  restless.  Some  talked,  the  Juilliard  students  gave 
each  other  knowing  smiles.  Juanita  looked  out  of  the  window 
most  of  the  time.  They  did  not  like  the  songs.  I  finished  the 
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whole  program  in  spite  of  decreasing  interest.  Applause  for 
the  last  song,  the  beautiful  old  ballad  "Barbara  Allen,"  was 
very  light  indeed.  As  I  left  the  stage  I  knew  that  my  songs  were 
pearls,  the  audience  was  wrong. 

There  was  one  man,  a  student  of  poetry  and  English  litera- 
ture who,  as  I  left  the  hall,  came  to  me,  his  face  shining  with 
enthusiasm.  "Do  you  know  any  more  of  these  beautiful  old 
English  ballads?"  He  was  eager  to  hear  more.  We  adjourned  to 
a  room  and  I  sang  to  him  for  two  hours. 

We  discussed  the  negative  reaction  I  had  received.  I  had 
figured  it  out,  I  thought.  The  greater  part  of  the  students  at 
the  House  during  this  period  were  Americans  from  the  hin- 
terlands, studying  at  Teachers  College.  Coming  from  small 
towns  and  rural  districts,  these  songs  represented  a  life  they 
were  trying  to  get  away  from.  Thinking  themselves  sophisti- 
cated, or  intellectuals  at  least,  they  resented  the  simplicity  of 
the  songs  and  refused  to  hear  them.  Like  my  university  profes- 
sor, they  were  afraid  to  identify  themselves  with  the  cultural 
expression  of  the  common  man.  Both  represented  a  group  of 
musical  and  intellectual  snobs  who  had  no  taste  of  their  own 
and  desired  to  belong  to  the  elite  circle  that  worshiped  only 
the  classic  symphonies  and  operas. 

The  afternoon  after  my  failure  I  had  a  lesson  with  Mrs. 
Toedt.  I  had  been  working  on  the  ballads  for  two  months  but 
had  not  said  anything  about  them  to  her  for  fear  she  would  not 
approve.  I  brought  my  guitar  to  the  lesson  but  left  it  in  the 
hall  before  greeting  her.  We  went  through  the  technical  exer- 
cises as  usual.  When  we  had  finished  she  said,  "You  are  begin- 
ning to  sing.  I  am  very  pleased."  She  had  a  nice  twinkle  in  her 
eye  as  she  gave  me  the  old  quizzical  look.  "What  songs  are  we 
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going  to  work  on  today?"  We  always  sang  and  worked  on 
repertoire  to  finish  off  the  lesson.  I  hesitated  a  moment, 
thought  "here  goes"  and  said,  "I  play  the  guitar,  Mrs.  Toedt, 
I  don't  think  I've  ever  told  you,  and  I  sing  American  ballads 
and  folk  songs  and  accompany  myself.  They  are  very  beauti- 
ful. Would  you  like  to  hear  one?" 

She  smiled,  "Did  you  bring  your  guitar?'* 

"Yes,  I  left  it  out  in  the  hall." 

"Go  get  it,"  she  said.  "Isn't  this  nice.  I  will  have  a  concert." 

She  sat  in  a  straight-backed  chair  and  folded  her  hands  in 
her  lap. 

I  tuned  my  guitar.  I  was  a  bit  nervous  and  began  to 
apologize,  "They're  very  old  songs.  .  .  ." 

"Come  on.  Let's  not  waste  time.  Your  audience  is  waiting." 

First  I  sang  "Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Eleanor."  I  watched 
her  face.  What  a  joy  to  sing  these  songs  for  her!  I  sang  and 
sang  and  sang.  Her  next  student  arrived  and  became  part 
of  my  audience.  Before  I  knew  it  I  had  sung  a  full  hour.  She 
said  when  I  finished,  "The  minstrels  of  old  must  have  sung 
that  way."  No  man  ever  received  greater  praise. 

Quite  accidentally  I  found  another  audience.  I  was  sitting 
in  the  park  in  front  of  International  House  strumming  my 
guitar  one  Sunday  afternoon.  Several  children,  from  four  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  came  up.  I  sang  one  of  my  ballads  to  amuse 
them.  They  were  quiet  as  mice,  followed  the  story  with  big 
eyes,  wonderment  in  their  faces.  They  wanted  another  and 
another.  My  audience  grew:  other  children  came  up,  children 
ran  to  get  their  parents  or  nurses,  who  stayed  to  listen.  Soon  I 
had  a  wonderful  audience  of  fifty  or  sixty  people,  and  had  to 
stand  on  the  park  bench.  I  met  my  growing  audience  every 
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Sunday  afternoon.  Juanita  would  come  to  these  song  fests. 
She  watched  and  listened  unmoved,  did  not  participate  in 
any  way.  Then  she  would  be  gone.  She  is  strange,  I  thought. 

Soon  the  steps  and  lawn  of  International  House  were 
crowded  for  my  Sunday  afternoon  concerts.  Are  people  like 
sheep?  The  very  individuals  from  International  House  who 
had  rejected  my  songs  now  came  to  stand  on  the  steps  and 
applaud.  Another  audience,  a  city  audience,  was  listening  so 
the  snobs  could  allow  themselves  to  do  so  in  safety. 

Not  long  after  I  had  established  my  Sunday  "concerts,"  I 
read  in  The  New  York  Times  that  George  Olsen,  the  band- 
leader, was  having  a  contest  to  find  new  singing  talent.  I  was 
finishing  a  cup  of  coffee  down  in  the  cafeteria.  I  ordered  an- 
other cup  and  as  I  waited  for  it  to  cool,  I  thought,  Why  don't 
I  go  down  and  try  out?  "No,"  I  answered  myself.  "There  will 
be  thousands  and  some  pretty  boy  will  win  it."  Yet  I  couldn't 
get  the  contest  out  of  my  mind  and  at  three  that  afternoon, 
dressed  in  my  best  suit,  I  was  hanging  on  a  subway  strap  headed 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel. 

When  I  entered  the  hotel  lobby  hundreds  of  people  were 
hurrying  here  and  there.  I  asked  a  bellboy  where  the  George 
Olsen  auditions  were  to  be  held  and  he  directed  me  to  the 
ballroom.  As  I  came  to  the  large  wide-open  door  it  seemed 
there  were  hundreds  of  people  waiting.  Each  one  carried  a 
piece  of  music  or  a  brief  case,  and  wore  an  air  of  excitement 
and  expectancy  like  the  audience  at  races  or  a  prize  fight. 
Standing  next  to  me  was  a  woman  of  about  forty-five.  Her 
hair  was  turning  gray;  her  face  no  longer  wore  the  bloom  of 
youth;  her  powder  was  too  white,  more  like  wheat  flour,  and 
the  rouge  she  wore  on  her  protruding  cheekbones  was  too  red 
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and  did  not  blend  into  the  powder.  Her  eyes  were  made  up, 
I  thought  her  lashes  were  false.  In  one  hand  she  carried  a  soiled 
and  well-used  copy  of  some  song,  in  the  other  an  old  purse. 
Her  eyes  shone  and  she  was  very  excited.  "Are  you  singing  to- 
day?" she  asked  me.  "Yes,"  I  replied.  "What's  your  voice, 
tenor?  I'm  a  dramatic  soprano.  I'm  singing  Pace,  pace,  from 
La  Forza  del  Destino."  "Oh,"  I  said,  "that's  a  hard  number." 
"I've  studied  for  years  with,  oh,  excuse  me,  there's  someone 
I  know.  Ah,  Salvadore  .  .  ."  and  she  pushed  through  the 
crowd. 

I  looked  around,  looked  at  the  hundreds  of  singers  all  with 
the  hope  that  this  day  would  start  their  career.  Tall  ones,  thin 
ones,  handsome  ones,  homely  ones,  short  ones,  dumb  ones 
and  gifted  ones.  All  after  what?  Fame  perhaps?  Fortune?  I 
realized  that  I  was  one  among  these  and  I  asked  myself,  What 
do  I  want?  After  thinking  a  minute,  I  decided  I  wanted  recog- 
nition. Yes,  recognition.  But  what  kind?  Of  what  .  .  .  for  my- 
self? Yes.  And  of  my  songs?  What  are  my  songs?  Folk  songs, 
was  the  answer;  and  here  I  was  prepared  to  sing  Schubert's 
"Serenade."  If  I  were  to  sing  a  ballad  up  there  I'd  get  two 
words  out  and  they'd  say  "Next."  I  had  found  a  few  people 
who  wanted  to  listen  to  ballads,  but  for  the  most  part  when 
I  started  a  ballad  some  guy  or  gal  would  start  singing  through 
their  nose  in  mock  hillbilly  style:  "She  be  comin'  round  the 
mountain."  I  decided  to  sing  the  "Serenade"  of  Schubert,  as 
I  had  planned. 

Finally  after  much  shouting  and  pushing,  we  were  all  seated 
and  the  contest  began.  Number  one  was  a  pretty  young  girl. 
She  was  frightened  and  twisted  her  handkerchief,  and  turned 
and  smiled  at  her  pianist  self-consciously  before  she  started. 
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Her  voice  was  pretty,  but  she  was  obviously  an  amateur.  Then 
men,  women,  and  children:  all  kinds  sang.  Some  were  allowed 
to  finish  a  chorus,  others  were  stopped  in  the  first  few  measures 
of  their  song.  Finally  the  dramatic  soprano  to  whom  I  had 
spoken  awhile  before  was  called  to  the  platform.  She  paraded 
to  the  front,  posed  herself  in  the  conventional  big-bosomed 
concert  position,  and  let  out  a  blood-curdling  yell  of  p — a — 
ce  pace,  pace  mio  dio.  Everybody  began  to  laugh.  "Thank  you 
very  much,"  one  of  the  judges  interrupted,  but  she  continued. 
The  piano  player  had  stopped,  but  she  continued.  The  laugh- 
ing became  so  hysterical  that  she  was  forced  to  stop.  She 
dropped  her  head  and  the  laughing  continued.  From  her 
tattered  red  bag  she  pulled  a  dirty,  wrinkled  white  handker- 
chief. She  was  weeping.  The  laughing  subsided,  then 
stopped  completely.  There  was  dead  silence  as  the  pianist 
rose  and  led  her  to  her  seat.  She  sat  a  moment,  then  hurried 
to  the  exit.  Mr.  Olsen  arose  then  and  to  a  very  quiet  and  sad 
audience  explained  that  there  were  so  many  we  were  not  to 
be  offended  when  we  were  stopped.  All  the  judges  wanted  to 
hear  was  the  quality  of  our  voices. 

Soon  I  was  called.  I  gave  the  pianist  my  copy  of  Schubert's 
"Serenade"  and  sang.  As  I  sang  I  looked  over  the  audience  and 
realized  I  was  getting  some  kind  of  okay  from  them.  I  was 
allowed  to  finish.  Mr.  Olsen  asked  from  the  front  row,  "Do 
you  sing  any  popular  songs,  Mr.  Ives?"  "Yes,"  I  replied,  "but 
it  will  have  to  be  an  old  one.  I  haven't  kept  up  with  popular 
music."  He  nodded  and  I  sang  "Honeysuckle  Rose."  "Thank 
you  .  .  .  next  .  .  ." 

I  went  home  and  thought  no  more  of  the  incident.  Two  days 
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later  I  was  surprised  to  be  called  to  sing  in  the  finals  of  the 
contest.  I  went  and  sang  again.  I  won! 

Now  the  winner  of  the  contest  was  to  appear  with  Mr. 
Olsen  on  a  coast-to-coast  network  program,  make  two  sides 
on  a  commercial  phonograph  record  and  have  auditions  at 
every  major  broadcasting  station  in  New  York.  The  broadcast 
was  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Roof.  All  the  tables  were  filled, 
and  a  snappy  night-club,  society  crowd  (according  to  the 
announcer)  filled  the  tables.  The  audience  liked  the  new 
popular  song  I  had  learned  for  the  occasion.  I  was  a  success. 
However,  returning  home  that  night  in  the  subway  I  became 
skeptical  as  to  whether  I  wanted  such  a  career,  singing 
popular  music.  By  now  I  was  interested  exclusively  in  ballads 
and  folk  songs,  songs  with  poetic  value.  The  words  of  the 
popular  songs  seemed  frivolous  and  unsatisfying.  The  radio 
audition  and  the  recording  date  were  coming  up.  ...  I  de- 
cided to  go  no  further  with  something  I  did  not  want.  I 
called  Mr.  Olsen,  thanked  him,  and  went  back  to  work  pick- 
ing up  dishes  in  the  cafeteria. 

The  day  after  my  decision  Juanita  and  I  were  having  lunch 
together  at  the  Dutch  Mill,  a  little  restaurant  near  I.H.  We 
had  just  finished  and  we  were  discussing  the  possibility  of 
getting  married:  how  much  money  it  would  take  and  other 
problems.  "I  think  you  will  land  something.  Winning  this 
contest  is  terrific.  You'll  get  lots  of  publicity,  and  I'll  bet  a 
radio  program."  My  heart  sank  and  I  said,  "Juanita,  I'm 
going  to  stick  to  my  own  stuff."  "What  do  you  mean,  your 
own  stuff?"  "Ballads  and  folk  songs,"  I  stated.  "Oh,  for  God's 
sake,  Burl,  you  can't  make  any  money  with  that  stuff."  "Then 
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I'll  wash  dishes,"  I  answered.  "Don't  be  a  fool,  you  have  a 
chance  here  to  do  something  and  you  turn  'artist.'  Nobody 
wants  to  hear  those  old  moss-grown  tunes."  "I  think  they  do, 
or  they  will  some  day.  I'm  gonna  try."  I  looked  her  straight 
in  the  eye  and  I  could  see  her  lips  tighten  and  her  face  harden. 
I  knew  she  was  disgusted  with  me.  "I  have  a  class."  She  got 
up  and  left  me  waiting  to  pay  the  check. 


M  Y  eagerness  to  learn,  to  see  all  kinds  of  performances  led 
me  to  the  experimental  productions  of  the  Federal  Theatre. 
One  night  I  went  to  see  The  Cradle  Will  Rock  by  Marc  Blitz- 
stein.  I  liked  the  show.  It  was  the  most  exciting  play  I  had 
ever  seen.  One  of  the  actors  was  in  a  bar  next  to  the  theater 
and  I  told  him  how  much  I  enjoyed  his  work.  He  was  a  tall, 
dark-haired  man  of  determined,  kindly  speech.  He  was  dressed 
in  very  simple  clothes  and  wore  horn-rimmed  glasses.  "My 
name  is  Bill  Geer,"  he  said. 

"Mine  is  Burl  Ives." 

"Where  you  from,  partner?" 

"Illinois,"  I  answered. 

"I'm  from  Indiana." 

"Glad  to  know  you." 

"What  do  you  do?"  he  asked. 

"Sing,"  I  said. 

"What  kind  of  sonors?" 

"Ballads  and  folk  sons;s." 

"Do  you  play  the  guitar  too?" 

"Yes." 

"Good  for  you.  I  like  raggedy-assed  ballad  singers  and  the 
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country  is  full  of  them.  I've  heard  'em  from  Maine  to 
California." 

I  hadn't  thought  of  myself  as  a  raggedy-assed  ballad  singer 
but  as  a  struggling  artist.  Still,  reviewing  my  travels,  my 
clothes,  my  lack  of  money,  I  thought  he'd  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head. 

"Where  is  yer  old  guitar?"  he  asked. 

I  explained  that  it  was  too  far  uptown.  Bill  Geer  was  inter- 
ested and  not  a  man  to  be  sidetracked.  He  rounded  one  up 
and  soon  I  was  back  in  the  familiar  setting  of  my  travels, 
singing  in  a  bar.  I  sang  and  we  drank,  a  song  and  a  beer,  a 
song  and  a  beer.  ...  I  was  pleased  to  be  singing.  I  was  pleased 
to  be  singing  in  the  middle  of  the  theatrical  district  in  New 
York,  I  was  pleased  to  have  a  real  live  play-actor  hanging  on 
the  words  of  my  song.  I  sang  till  very  late,  and  Bill  Geer  was 
so  happy  at  my  singing  and  I  was  so  happy  to  have  an  audience 
that  we  both  went  home  feeling  very  fine  about  the  whole 
evening  and  planned  another  in  a  few  nights. 

I  went  to  a  party  at  Bill  Geer's  not  many  nights  later.  He 
lived  in  a  large  room  on  top  of  a  small  hotel  near  Columbus 
Circle.  I  went  up  as  far  as  the  elevator  would  take  me,  then 
was  directed  to  walk  up  two  flights.  It  was  a  dingy  old  place, 
but  when  I  got  to  Geer's,  there  was  a  crowd  of  people  already 
there.  I  knocked  and  Bill  opened  the  door.  He  proudly  in- 
troduced me  as  "the  best  ballad  singer  in  these  here  parts!" 
I  was  glad  to  meet  these  theater  people  and  be  accepted  by 
them.  There  was  lots  of  theater  talk  and  I  had  a  fine  time. 

The  conversation  moved  around  to  politics.  Everybody  had 
a  definite  stand,  from  extreme  Right  to  extreme  Left.  I  found 
the  talk  exciting. 
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Problems  outside  my  own  personal  life  had  begun  to  take 
a  hold  on  me.  Since  I  had  come  to  International  House  the 
European  situation  had  grown  worse  and  worse.  The  students 
from  Europe  represented  all  sides  of  the  problems  and  I  had 
talked  with  many  of  them.  Then  I  got  into  a  good  habit.  I 
began  to  read  The  New  York  Times  each  morning.  After 
breakfast  I  would  buy  a  Times  and  stay  with  it  over  a  second 
cup  of  coffee,  front  page  to  theatrical  section.  I  became  greatly 
interested  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  I  began  to  think  of 
it  as  a  preview  to  a  bigger  conflict. 

Two  writers  reported  for  the  Times:  one  pro-Franco,  the 
other  for  the  elected  Republican  Government.  I  became 
interested  in  their  opposite  views.  I  read  what  I  could.  I 
talked  about  the  war  and  soon  found  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  political  discussion  going  on  around  me,  especially 
among  the  foreign  students.  I  found  that  most  of  the  European 
students  I  spoke  with  were  pro-Fascist  with  the  exception  of 
the  Scandinavians  and  the  British. 

International  House  sponsored  important  speakers  for  both 
sides  of  the  question  and  I  listened.  I  went  to  several  discussion 
groups  as  an  observer  and  soon  found  myself  asking  questions 
on  behalf  of  Republican  Spain.  Fascism  became  a  dangerous 
thing  in  my  mind.  I  understood  that  there  were  forces  repre- 
senting both  sides  in  our  country  and  all  over  the  world.  To 
me,  the  Republican  elected  Government  stood  for  freedom 
and  the  people,  democratic  ideals  and  just  the  common 
decencies  I'd  learned  from  my  father  years  before.  I  felt  that 
the  Spanish  war  was  a  moral  fight  and  I  was  a  part  of  it.  Every 
man  would  feel  its  effects. 

The  discussion  at  Geer's  waged  heatedly  on  these  issues. 
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Many  of  these  people  felt  the  problem  a  personal  one.  The 
questions  discussed  as  intellectual  gymnastics  at  International 
House  were  here  personal  and  immediate.  I,  too,  had  decided 
that  the  happenings  abroad  meant  something  to  every  Ameri- 
can, and  therefore  to  me  personally.  I  believed  that  American 
ideals  should  not  remain  idle  but  should  be  put  into  practice 
everywhere  and  especially  fought  for  on  our  own  home 
grounds.  As  the  discussion  went  on,  I  realized  that  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  was  to  democratic  ideals  what  St. 
George  was  to  the  ideals  of  medieval  chivalry.  As  St.  George 
fought  the  destructive  dragons  of  his  day,  so  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade  was  fighting  the  devils  of  Fascism. 

The  performers  I  met  at  Will  Geer's  believed  as  I  did,  but 
were  doing  something  about  it.  They  thought  of  the  actor  as 
having  a  twofold  job.  I  learned  from  them  that  the  first  job 
of  the  performer  is  to  entertain  people,  bring  them  some 
beautiful  moments.  Secondly,  an  actor  with  ideals  has  a  way 
to  support  what  he  believes  in.  He  is  asked  to  appear  at  bene- 
fits that  help  finance  hospitals,  support  research  and  medi- 
cine, build  orphanages  and  so  forth.  The  Spanish  Republican 
Government  was  on  the  list  of  causes  to  be  helped. 

My  first  opportunity  came  when  a  lady  at  the  party  asked 
if  I  would  be  willing  to  sing  some  ballads  at  a  party  to  raise 
money  for  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade.  I  said,  "Certainly. 
Where?" 

The  fund-raising  party  was  on  a  Saturday  night.  After  a 
long  subway  ride  and  a  twenty-block  walk,  I  found  the  place. 
It  was  in  Coney  Island.  Hundreds  of  people  were  milling  about 
the  hall,  dancing,  singing,  buying  sandwiches,  drinks  and 
having  a  good  time.  The  confusion  of  the  place  was  like  one 
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of  the  crowded  canvases  of  Peter  Breughel,  the  Flemish 
sixteenth-century  painter. 

"How  can  I  sing  ballads  here?"  I  wondered.  "I  will  lay  the 
biggest  ostrich  egg  in  history  tonight/'  I  went  to  the  platform 
and  sang  "On  Top  of  Old  Smoky."  The  audience  stood 
grouped  around  the  orchestra  stand  on  the  dance  floor.  No- 
body moved.  Everybody  listened.  I  was  pleased  at  what  I 
considered  their  courtesy.  When  I  finished  the  first  song,  I 
realized  how  wrong  I  was.  It  was  not  courtesy.  They  got  it, 
every  bit  of  it.  This  was  my  first  enthusiastic  audience.  I 
thrilled  to  them,  and  gave  of  myself  as  I  never  had.  Why  did 
this  particular  audience  understand  me?  It  occurred  to  me 
that  people  so  concerned  about  other  human  beings  must  be 
men  of  good  will  who  would  understand  my  simple  songs 
about  people. 

After  that  I  did  many  benefits  for  many  causes,  and  one 
of  these  started  the  ultimate  break  with  Juanita. 

I  was  asked  to  do  a  benefit  for  Jewish  crippled  children. 
I  was  announced  in  Yiddish,  a  speech  which  ended  with  my 
name,  "Burl  Ives."  I  realized  that  50  per  cent  of  this  group 
did  not  understand  English  at  all.  Yet  I  sang  my  songs  and 
they  got  it,  they  understood  the  spirit  of  the  songs.  They  under- 
stood the  magic  in  the  American  folk  ballad.  They  cheered, 
whistled  and  yelled.  I  sang  for  at  least  an  hour.  When  I  left 
the  stage  people  came  to  me  and  four  or  five  talked  at  me  all 
at  once.  Over  on  the  side  I  saw  an  old  Jewish  man,  with 
white  hair  and  a  gray  beard.  He  was  waving  his  hat  at  some- 
one near  me  and  nodding  his  head  in  approval.  People  came, 
shook  hands  and  then  went.  The  old  man  continued  to  wave. 
Then  I  understood  that  he  was  waving  at  me.  He  came  over 
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and  waited.  He  was  the  last  person  I  saw  before  I  left.  He  spoke 
in  Yiddish  and  I  signaled  to  him  I  could  not  understand.  He 
took  my  right  hand  in  his,  patted  it  with  his  other  hand,  as 
one  does  a  puppy  or  kitten.  He  looked  straight  up  into  my 
eyes  and  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Had  I  sung  a  triumphant 
role  at  the  Metropolitan  that  night,  I  could  not  have  been 
happier. 

The  morning  after  this  benefit  I  joined  Juanita  at  break- 
fast. She  was  sitting  alone  when  I  came  up  to  her  table.  "Where 
were  you  last  night?"  she  asked  coldly. 

"Doing  a  benefit." 

"What  for?"  I  told  her  and  explained  all  that  had  happened 
and  how  happy  I  was  at  my  success. 

"You  can  have  them,"  she  said,  as  she  got  up  and  started 
away  from  the  table.  "Who?  What?"  I  demanded.  "The  chosen 
people,"  she  replied,  and  picking  up  her  piano  nocturne  book 
she  walked  from  the  room.  I  was  truly  shocked  by  this. 

I  called  her  that  evening  after  dinner.  She  came  down.  Noth- 
ing was  said  about  our  morning  conversation.  She  was  dressed 
in  a  gray  suit  with  a  white  waist  which  had  a  ruffled  collar,  and 
she  had  on  a  new  hat.  She  greeted  me  in  her  best  British  style. 
I  figured  it  was  because  she  wanted  to  be  an  actress  that  she 
spoke  this  way.  She  did  it  very  well,  you  wouldn't  have  sus- 
pected her  of  coming  from  Missouri.  It  was  part  of  her  whole 
plan  to  better  herself.  It  didn't  offend  me,  although  some  of 
my  friends  found  it  a  little  phony.  I  said,  "Good  evening, 
Miss  Crane.  You  look  very  stunning  tonight."  She  was  pleased 
that  I  had  noticed  her  new  outfit.  She  said,  "Thank  you,"  and 
wrinkled  up  her  nose  at  me  the  way  she  always  did  when  she 
was  happy.  She  was  like  a  delightful  child  at  such  moments. 
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If  she  could  be  like  this  all  of  the  time,  I  thought.  I  dreaded 
her  moods  of  depression;  sometimes  she  would  sit  whole 
evenings  and  say  only  yes  or  no  to  my  attempts  at  conversation. 
At  these  times  it  seemed  that  her  real  self,  her  real  personality, 
had  departed  from  her  and  she  was  possessed  by  some  spirit 
other  than  her  own.  She  was  a  stranger  then  to  me.  "Please 
don't  take  these  moods  personally,  Burl,"  she  would  say,  "I'll 
get  over  them."  Once,  in  one  of  these  moods,  she  had  reached 
into  her  pocket  and  given  me  a  piece  of  paper.  "It  is  a  poem 
I  wrote,  read  it  when  you  leave  me  tonight."  That  night  I 
read  the  poem  through.  It  was  dejected,  dark,  gloomy:  with- 
out hope.  The  essence  was  "Look  for  the  darkness,  seek  out 
the  black  of  night,  find  the  deepest  pits  of  hell,  discover  the 
devil,  see  what  he  has  to  say." 

This  night  we  went  to  the  movies  and  when  we  stopped  to 
look  at  the  river  on  our  way  home  she  said,  "You  have  a  date 
with  me  tomorrow  afternoon." 

"Fine,  what  are  we  going  to  do?"  She  replied,  "We  are 
going  to  a  tea  at  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie's!" 

"I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  excuse  me.  I  don't  want  to  go." 

"Why?" 

I  told  her.  "I  went  last  year,  it  was  very  interesting.  I  saw 
the  old  mansion,  the  photographs  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  photo- 
graphs of  Czar  Nicholas;  I  admired  the  beautiful  furniture, 
I  admired  the  bric-a-brac;  then  I  was  captured  by  an  elderly 
society  lady  from  whom  I  could  not  escape.  The  choice  was  to 
be  rude  or  bored  to  death  for  one  solid  hour.  Being  a  gentle- 
man, I  took  the  hour.  I  would  not  repeat  the  experience  for 
five  hundred  dollars — badly  as  I  need  money." 

"You  make  me  sick.  You  talk  like  a  Communist." 
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"It  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  I  enjoyed  the  experience 
and  the  tea  once,  but  I've  seen  it.  I  have  nothing  to  give  those 
people,  nothing  to  gain  by  going.  It's  a  waste  of  time." 

"Aren't  you  interested  in  meeting  some  of  the  better  people? 
Or  would  you  rather  be  flattered  by  having  some  old  Jew  pat 
your  hand  and  get  sentimental  over  your  songs?" 

"I'd  rather  have  some  old  Anybody  enjoy  my  music  than 
go  out  of  my  way  to  meet  the  'better'  people.  Especially 
when  what  you  mean  by  'better'  people  is  people  with  money. 
The  trouble  with  you  is  you  don't  know  the  meaning  of 
culture.  Culture  isn't  restricted  to  your  'better'  people;  it 
needn't  have  anything  to  do  with  'fostering  the  arts'  or  living 
graciously — which  is  just  a  matter  of  money.  It  has  to  do  with 
sensitivity — and  understanding.  What  do  you  know  of  culture! 
You  can't  even  understand  your  own  country's.  The  songs 
I  sing  are  culture  and  you  call  them  old  moss-grown  songs 
and  you  turn  to  the  Metropolitan  opera.  The  opera  is  the 
real  thing,  of  course  it  is,  it's  Italian  culture,  German  culture 
— transplanted  to  our  country  by  people  who  live  'graciously' 
and  yet  do  not  understand  or  appreciate  their  own  traditions 
and  legends.  They  have  to  buy  theirs  from  Europe." 

Juanita  rose  from  the  park  bench  where  we  had  been  sitting 
and  started  in  the  direction  of  International  House.  I  fol- 
lowed a  few  steps  behind  for  about  a  block,  then  hastened  to 
catch  up  with  her.  I  was  so  sorry,  we  were  so  far  apart.  She 
stopped  as  I  came  up  with  her,  turned  her  body  and  looked 
me  directly  in  the  face.  "Will  you  answer  me  one  question?" 
she  asked. 

"Yes.  What  is  it?" 

"Are  you  a  Jew?" 
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"No,"  I  replied.  "Will  you  answer  me  one  question?"  She 
nodded.  "Are  you  a  Christian?" 

Our  steps  accelerated.  At  the  door  she  said  good  night 
without  looking  in  my  direction.  I  was  disgusted. 

I  was  lonely.  Weeks  passed  and  we  avoided  each  other;  but 
I  knew  the  way  to  be  more  lonely  was  to  have  more  conversa- 
tions like  that  one  with  the  girl  I  loved. 

I  had  a  telephone  call  from  a  lady  who  asked  me  to  sing  at 
T.A.C.  "What  is  it?"  I  inquired.  "Theatre  Arts  Committee," 
she  said.  "We  are  having  a  dance,  would  you  sing  for  us?"  I 
would. 

I  went  to  a  hall  near  Columbus  Circle  about  eleven-thirty 
that  night.  There  were  hundreds  of  people.  They  were  selling 
drinks  and  chances  on  things.  Pretty  girls  milled  around  with 
tags  on  their  arms  reading  "Committee."  There  were  signs 
on  the  walls  saying  Help  Spain  and  Don't  buy  Japanese 
Goods.  A  picture  of  a  pretty  girl  showed  her  shapely  limbs 
with  the  caption:  "No  Japanese  silk  on  mine."  I  noticed 
that  a  great  number  of  the  pretty  actresses  dancing  or  sell- 
ing tickets  were  wearing  cotton  or  lisle  hose.  It  was  a  gay 
place. 

The  orchestra  stopped  playing,  and  a  man,  the  m.c,  rose 
and  called  for  silence.  He  called  ten  times  at  least,  and  made 
no  dent  in  the  racket.  The  orchestra  sounded  a  fanfare  and 
gradually  he  could  be  heard.  He  announced  several  acts  and 
they  performed.  One  of  these,  a  tap  dancer,  received  the  at- 
tention of  about  80  per  cent  of  the  people:  a  blues  singer  about 
50  per  cent  attention;  then  there  was  a  big  drop,  I  performed 
and  nobody  listened.  Those  who  were  standing  on  the  floor 
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went  to  the  bar.  The  orchestra  yelled,  "How  are  you  doin', 
Cowboy?"  in  the  middle  of  my  first  song.  I  finished  it  and  left 
the  platform.  It  was  the  rudest  audience  I  had  ever  faced. 

As  I  walked  across  the  dance  floor  toward  the  exit,  who 
did  I  see  but  Will  Geer.  "Well,  well,  pardner.  You  leaving?" 
"Yes,"  I  said.  "This  is  a  lousy  audience." 

"Wait,"  he  said.  "Stick  around.  I'm  going  to  sing."  I  waited. 
They  announced  him,  and  he  sang  a  song  about  an  octopus, 
waving  his  hands  and  wriggling  his  legs.  It  was  really 
good.  He  resembled  an  octopus  tremendously  I  thought,  al- 
though I  had  never  seen  one. 

After  Geer  a  large,  good-looking  blond  man  got  up  and 
led  a  Schnitzel-bank  song.  It  was  a  great  success.  I  wished  they 
had  listened  so  to  my  songs. 

Bill  Geer  and  I  and  a  group  of  about  ten  people  went  to  a 
bar  and  steak  place.  When  we  had  finished  eating,  the  place 
was  empty  except  for  our  party.  Bill  asked  me  to  sing.  I  sang 
and  his  friends  listened  and  enjoyed  the  songs.  I  got  home 
about  four-thirty  in  the  morning  and  went  to  bed. 

I  awoke  about  two  the  next  afternoon.  While  I  was  having 
my  breakfast,  a  fellow  I  knew  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "See 
you  made  Mike  Gold's  column." 

"Whose?"  I  inquired. 

"In  the  Worker/' 

"The  Worker?"  "The  Daily  Worker/'  and  he  handed  me  a 
copy,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen  and  I  read:  "He  is  an  artist,  a 
real  singer  of  the  people.  Every  song  was  a  poem."  Michael 
Gold  had  been  one  of  the  party  who  had  listened  to  me  in 
the  restaurant  the  night  before.  It  was  very  nice  of  him,  I 
thought. 
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My  mind  returned  to  the  phrase  "singer  of  the  people"  all 
day.  It  made  me  think  of  home.  I  had  images  of  my  father, 
my  mother,  my  family.  My  granddad  who  had  knocked  a 
horse  down  before  my  very  eyes.  My  grandma  and  her  songs. 
Her  songs  .  .  .  my  songs.  The  "people's"  songs.  Singer  of 
the  people.  Singer  of  the  people!  Suddenly  I  was  seized  with 
a  great  loneliness  for  home  and  for  my  family.  For  my  little 
town,  the  people  there.  The  people.  Singer  of  the  people. 

I  decided  to  go  home. 

I  called  several  people  to  say  good-by.  Will  Greer,  with 
whom  I  had  an  appointment  that  evening.  "What  are  you 
going  home  for?"  he  inquired.  He  had  a  way  of  getting  at  the 
bottom  of  things. 

"I  guess  I'm  homesick/' 

"Yes,  I  know,"  he  replied.  "I  get  homesick  for  Indiana. 
Go.  But  promise  me  one  thing." 

"What's  that?" 

"Promise  me  you'll  come  back  and  make  a  try  for  the 
theater.  You  have  a  talent  to  give  to  the  people.  It's  your  job 
to  come  back  and  fight  it  through.  Don't  take  the  easy  way, 
in  the  long  run  it's  more  difficult." 

I  told  him  I  was  tired:  I  felt  old  and  the  heart  was  out  of 
me. 

"Go  home  and  fill  your  tank  with  gasoline  and  come  back," 
he  said.  "So  long,  pardner." 

There  was  one  person  I  had  to  see. 

I  knew  she  would  be  returning  from  her  singing  lesson  at 
Juilliard  about  six  o'clock.  She  always  walked  through  the 
park. 

As  the  few  lights  went  on  in  the  park  and  the  deep  purple 
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shadows  spread  in  the  city,  I  waited.  Suppose  she  did  not  come 
this  way  tonight;  perhaps  I  would  never  see  her  again.  My 
train  left  in  a  few  hours.  The  noises  of  the  city  were  very 
distinct,  the  Riverside  bus  rolled  by,  the  bells  of  the  church 
tolled  the  hour.  And  there  she  was! 

We  faced  each  other  for  a  moment,  and  were  holding  each 
other  tightly  the  next  instant.  I  heard  her  brief  case  fall  to 
the  sidewalk.  We  kissed.  "I'm  going  away,  but  I'll  be  back." 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  "but  hurry.  I  need  you." 


M  Y  sister  Argola  was  now  a  principal  of  a  school  near  Chicago. 
She  came  home  that  week  end  in  honor  of  my  arrival.  She  met 
me  at  the  train  and  we  drove  to  Hunt  City.  It  was  about  five 
o'clock  Friday  afternoon  when  we  arrived.  All  the  family  ran 
out  of  the  house  to  greet  me.  My  father  wore  a  great  smile; 
we  embraced,  and  he  held  me  close  for  a  few  seconds.  He  never 
did  things  like  that.  Mother  cried  and  kissed  me.  I  shook 
hands  heartily  with  my  two  brothers  Artie  and  Clarence.  I 
had  been  away  a  long  time.  My  sister  Norma,  who  was  ten 
years  younger  than  I,  had  grown  up  so  that  I  didn't  even 
know  her  except  by  guesswork.  As  we  went  in  I  noticed  that 
Dad  stooped  a  little  when  he  walked,  he  placed  his  steps  more 
carefully.  Mother  seemed  well  but  older;  her  hair  was  all  silver, 
and  she  was  less  portly.  We  sat  down  to  a  good  Midwestern 
dinner. 

Everything  I  liked  to  eat  was  on  the  table.  It  was  like  old 
times.  They  told  me  all  the  news  about  themselves,  all  the 
town  gossip.  No  one  asked  how  I  was  doing:  they  knew.  The 
way  I  was  dressed  told  them:  my  suit  was  old,  my  shoes  well 
worn;  I  had  a  ragged  overcoat  and  an  out-of -shape  hat.  Hardly 


a  successful-looking  citizen. 
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"I've  been  craving  some  old-fashioned  smoked  ham,"  I 
told  Mother.  "So  have  I,"  she  answered.  "They  don't  have 
them  any  more.  A  few  farmers  butcher  for  themselves  but 
plenty  of  them  even  sell  all  their  hogs.  You  can't  buy  home- 
prepared  meat  any  more.  Most  farmers  eat  out  of  the  can." 
"Yes,"  Dad  said.  "They  buy  hot  dogs  and  cuts.  Nobody  does 
home  canning  any  more.  They  separate  their  milk  and  sell 
their  cream.  Even  buy  their  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  don't 
eat  like  they  used  to." 

After  supper  we  gathered  around  the  piano  and  sang 
hymns.  Then  I  was  asked  to  sing.  I  took  out  my  guitar  and 
began  singing  ballads.  They  were  delighted.  I  sang  for  hours 
and  they  wanted  more.  Dad  and  Mother  sat  there  beaming 
and  I  sang  better  than  I  ever  had  in  my  whole  life.  When  I 
had  sung  two  or  three  songs,  Dad  said,  "Now!  That's  more 
like  it.  Boy!  That's  what  I  call  singing."  Mother  cried  when 
I  sang  all  the  old  songs  she  and  Grandma  had  taught  me. 
Finally  my  father  stood  and  said,  "By  Joe,  I  think  I'll  sing  one." 
He  cut  loose  with  "Roll  on  the  Ground,  Lize"  and  "Oh 
dear,  What  Can  the  Matter  Be?"  Then  Mother  sang  "Barbara 
Allen"  and  "The  Orphan  Girl,"  and  she  recited  "The  Little 
Match  Girl."  One  by  one  the  whole  family  joined  in  the  cele- 
bration, we  sang  on  and  on.  When  we  were  through  and  ready 
for  bed  my  father  came  over  to  me,  put  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der and  squeezed  just  a  little.  What  would  he  say?  He  said, 
"Stick  to  it,  my  boy.  I  used  to  wonder  what  you  were  up  to, 
roaming  the  country,  getting  nowhere,  having  nothing.  I 
understand  now.  I  believe  in  you,  son.  I'm  proud  of  you." 
Tears  came  to  my  eyes.  I  wanted  to  embrace  him.  I  couldn't. 
He  walked  away. 
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The  good  strong  coffee  boiling  in  the  tall  white  pot  sent 
its  greeting  to  my  nostrils  and  I  awoke.  Where  am  I?  Then 
I  heard  Mother  and  Dad  talking  in  the  kitchen,  heard  the 
sound  of  the  table  being  set  for  breakfast.  I  felt  as  if  I'd  never 
been  away. 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door  and  Mother  said,  "Get  up, 
the  sun's  as  bright  as  a  dollar  and  the  birds  are  singin'  ' Peter, 
Peter.'  "I'd  heard  this  bit  of  colloquialism  thousands  of  times, 
but  now  I  heard  it  with  different  ears. 

I  said  it  over  to  myself,  "Get  up,  the  sun's  as  bright  as  a 
dollar,  and  the  birds  are  singing  'Peter,  Peter.'  "  It  was  real 
nice  being  home. 

After  breakfast  I  lit  my  pipe  and  went  for  a  walk.  How 
things  had  changed,  I  thought,  and  I  walked  through  the 
weeds  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  where  I  had  seen  the  train 
come  in.  Our  first  day  in  Hunt  City.  I  stood  for  a  moment 
and  fancied  I  could  hear  the  bell  and  the  escaping  steam.  I 
smiled,  moved  across  the  long-since-departed  track,  and  looked 
on  the  ruins  of  the  hay  barn.  It  had  been  the  biggest  edifice 
in  town,  now  little  of  it  remained.  I  walked  inside  and  stood 
there,  puffing  blue  smoke  into  the  fresh  clean  air  in  the  old 
building  now  without  doors  or  roof. 

Yes!  it  was  about  here  that  I'd  stood  when  the  fight  be- 
gan. .  .  . 

Putman  Vance  was  the  opposition.  Putman  Vance  was  a 
sportsman:  he  had  two  race  horses.  In  his  harness  shop  he  had 
pictures  of  famous  fighters  and  race  horses  around  the  wall. 
He  took  a  magazine  called  Blood  and  Steel  which  told  of 
famous  fighting  cocks.  "Game  chickens,"  he  called  them. 

One  day  when  the  train  came  in,  two  crates  were  unloaded 
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containing  twelve  game  chickens,  ten  hens  and  two  cocks. 
They  were  beautiful:  their  plumes  were  bright  and  as  they 
walked  they  seemed  very  haughty  and  proud.  Now  we  raised 
chickens,  Plymouth  Rocks.  We  had  a  rooster  who  was  proud 
too.  In  his  way  as  proud  as  Putman's  best  game  cock.  I  thought 
this  as  I  stood  watching  and  admiring. 

Time  went  on  and  for  some  reason  Putman's  game  cock 
must  have  felt  the  importance  of  my  rooster,  because  one  fine 
morning  we  heard  a  noise  outside  our  house.  People  were 
cheering  and  had  made  a  circle  around  Putman's  game  cock 
and  our  massive  old  rooster,  who  were  going  to  it  right  in 
front  of  our  house. 

When  Mother  saw  what  was  going  on  she  ran  out  and,  in 
short  order,  broke  up  the  sporting  event.  "Gee  whiz,  Mom," 
said  I,  "he  was  doing  great — he  was  holding  his  own  fine 
against  that  game  cock."  "Keep  quiet,"  she  demanded.  And 
she  was  angry.  "You  tell  Putman  Vance  if  he  lets  them  game 
chickens  run  loose,  I'll  have  him  arrested." 

I  went  to  the  back  yard  and  looked  with  great  respect  at  the 
old  rooster  who  crowed  and  strutted  around  telling  his  wives 
about  the  fracas.  The  hens  cackled  and  chuckled  and  felt  very 
proud  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

"Your  ma  was  pretty  mad  about  the  cock  fight,  wasn't  she?" 
said  Putman  as  he  lowered  some  harness  in  a  big  tank  of  oil. 
"Yes,  she  was,"  I  said.  "Good  thing  she  came  out  when  she 
did,"  he  said,  continuing  his  work.  "Why?"  I  said,  knowing 
what  the  whole  thing  was  liable  to  lead  up  to. 

"That  old  Plymouth  Rock  rooster  would  have  been  pretty 
tough  eatin,"  he  continued. 

"Game  cock  ain't  very  tender,  are  they?"  said  I. 
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He  turned  from  his  work,  came  over  to  me  with  an  earnest, 
confidential  face.  We  looked  each  other  straight  in  the  eye. 
We  both  knew.  "If  we  do  this  thing,  Burl,"  he  said  quietly, 
looking  around  to  be  sure  no  one  heard,  "no  one  must  know/' 
"Just  us  two  and  the  roosters,"  I  said. 

"When  can  you  get  your  rooster  without  your  ma  knowing 
it?"  he  inquired  in  a  hushed  voice. 

"Tomorrow  afternoon,  when  Mom's  quilting  at  the  Ladies' 
Aid." 

"Is  the  hay  barn  full?"  he  asked. 

"No,  lots  of  space  there." 

"There's  enough  baled  hay  to  make  a  pit?" 

"I'll  make  the  pit  regulation  size.  We'll  have  the  contest 
about  three  tomorrow."  Putman  resumed  his  work  and  I 
went  home. 

One  thing  worried  me.  Would  Putman  use  steel  spurs  on 
that  game  cock?  If  he  did,  I  would  have  to  have  some  too,  or 
my  cock  would  be  killed. 

I  went  to  Putman's  harness  shop  and  walked  in.  He  was 
selling  some  leather  to  a  farmer.  When  the  farmer  left  he 
said,  "Not  turkeying  on  the  contest,  are  you?" 

I  didn't  answer  his  question.  "I  want  to  know  if  you 
aim  to  use  steel  spurs." 

"Hell,  yes,"  he  stated. 

"Get  some  for  me  too?"  He  only  laughed,  "Your  old  rooster 
has  spurs  longer  than  any  steel  ones.  Go  take  a  look  at  him." 

It  was  true.  He  had  tremendous  long,  heavy  spurs,  all  his 
own.  As  I  looked  at  them  I  had  a  brain  storm.  My  sister's  beau 
had  given  her  a  present  of  a  manicure  set  with  files,  brushes, 
and  sandpaper.  A  half-hour  later  I  was  holding  the  old  rooster 
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between  my  legs,  choking  him  so  he  wouldn't  yell.  I  filed  his 
spurs  down  so  they  curved  in  the  same  direction  as  the  steel 
spurs. 

They  became  white  like  ivory  and  as  sharp  and  thin  as  a 
dagger.  "This  Putman  will  not  expect,"  thought  I,  as  I  felt 
the  razor-sharp  end  of  the  old  Plymouth  Rock's  weapons. 

I  lured  the  old  rooster  to  the  hay  barn  with  an  ear  of  corn 
and  caught  him  when  we  reached  safety  inside  the  building.  I 
was  sitting  on  a  bale  of  hay  holding  my  contestant  when 
Putman  came  through  the  door  with  his  beautiful  red  cock 
under  his  coat. 

I  arose.  Neither  of  us  spoke,  something  had  happened.  Al- 
though there  was  trust  and  comradeship  between  us,  all  at 
once  we  were  enemies.  It  felt  strange  to  me,  I  liked  Putman. 
Yet  as  he  entered  the  barn,  his  steps  quick,  his  eyes  flashing, 
I  felt  defiance  in  myself,  a  tenseness  came  over  me  and  my 
heart  began  to  pound.  The  cocks  began  to  sense  the  event. 
All  at  once  it  was  more  than  a  rooster  fight.  I  felt  like  the 
guard  of  a  knight  in  armor  who  was  fighting  for  the  honor  of 
his  princess.  A  knight  who  would  give  his  life,  if  necessary,  for 
honor. 

"When  I  say  'pit'  turn  your  rooster  loose,"  Putman  said. 
I  heard  a  slight  quaver  in  his  voice. 

We  were  both  down  on  our  knees  in  opposite  corners  of  the 
pit  made  of  baled  hay.  He  looked  at  me.  His  face  was  tense. 
"Get  Ready!  Pit!" 

We  gave  the  birds  freedom.  They  stood  a  moment  and  then 
started  walking  around  each  other  at  as  great  a  distance  as  pos- 
sible. They  seemed  totally  uninterested  in  each  other.  They 
were  alert  but.  .  .  .  Wham!  the  game  attacked  the  domestic. 
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He  hit  him  so  hard  that  the  old  rooster  was  forced  up  against 
the  bales  of  hay. 

Then  they  both  rose  in  the  air  and  made  contact  about  three 
feet  off  the  ground.  And  fell  in  a  heap. 

Then  the  cock  started  using  technique.  He'd  hit  the  old 
rooster  with  his  steel  spurs  in  the  breast  a  second  after  he  at- 
tacked his  head  with  his  beak. 

The  rooster  fought  valiantly,  but  the  fight  was  going  against 
him.  Time  and  again  the  game  struck.  The  old  rooster  was 
bleeding  at  the  comb  and  around  the  head.  It  seemed  the  old 
boy  knew  something  had  to  be  done.  He  retreated  to  the  op- 
posite side.  Quickly  he  turned  and  met  the  red  game,  his  head 
high,  jabbing  with  his  spurs  into  the  breast  of  the  game.  The 
game  went  back  on  his  tail  from  the  sheer  weight  and  force 
of  the  old  bird's  attack. 

"Have  you  got  spurs  on  that  rooster?"  Putman  demanded. 

"They're  his,  he  growed  'em,"  I  snapped  back. 

The  game  began  his  superior  technique  again  and  the  old 
bird  grew  tired.  He  had  taken  terrific  punishment,  had  lost 
blood,  yet  he  fought  on. 

All  at  once  the  game  rose  to  the  attack  and  put  a  steel  spur 
in  one  eye  of  the  old  warrior. 

Putman  cried,  "That's  the  stuff!"  Next  moment  the  old 
knight  counterattacked,  he  caught  the  game  bird  by  the  comb 
and  held  on.  He  would  not  release  his  hold,  and  all  the  time 
his  ivory  spurs  slowly,  powerfully,  struck  into  the  breast  of  the 
struggling  red  bird. 

They  struggled;  the  old  warrior  would  not  release  his  ad- 
vantage. 

They  fell  in  a  heap. 
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They  were  quiet  on  the  ground,  except  for  the  old  Plym- 
outh Rock,  who  kept  trying  to  stab  the  game  again  and  again 
with  his  sharp  ivory  spurs,  still  holding  to  the  little  flat  comb 
of  the  defeated.  Putman  sprang  to  the  center  and  parted  the 
birds.  He  went  from  the  barn  without  speaking,  carrying  his 
defeated  gladiator. 

The  victorious  old  cock  raised  himself,  stretched  his  wings 
and  crowed  a  mighty  blast  through  time  to  proclaim  his  great 
victory.  .  .  . 

I  struck  a  match  and  lit  my  pipe  which  had  gone  out.  "It 
was  twenty  years  ago,"  I  heard  myself  say,  "twenty  years." 

I  walked  down  the  center  of  the  once  busy,  yellow-clay  street. 
There  were  few  tracks  to  be  seen,  weeds  grew  unmolested.  An 
old  man  turned  a  corner.  When  I  came  face  to  face  with  him 
it  was  Jim  Hargus,  the  blacksmith,  now  a  strong  old  man  of 
seventy. 

"Hello,  Jim." 

"Who  is  it?"  he  inquired.  "Why  it's  Burl  Ives.  Don't  see  as 
well  as  I  used  to.  No,  I  don't  see  as  well  as  I  used  to.  About  ten 
years  ago  I  said  I'd  live  to  see  green  corn  growing  in  the  streets 
of  Hunt — and  that  won't  take  long." 

"Things  sure  have  changed." 

"Even  towns  live  and  die — this  one's  damn  near  dead.  Only 
sign  of  life  around  here,"  he  said,  "is  the  castle  of  a  fool.  Look 
yonder."  He  pointed  to  a  little  white  house  on  the  spot  where 
the  town  hall  once  stood. 

I  learned  that  Otis  Piedmont  had  built  this  house  himself 
from  bits  of  scrap  lumber  he  had  gathered  from  the  decaying 
buildings.  It  was  painted  white  as  snow,  decorated  in  blood 
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red;  its  lawn  was  green  and  well  cared  for.  Two  beautiful  rose 
bushes  stood  in  the  front  yard  which  was  bordered  by  large 
stools  painted  white.  All  the  other  houses  were  gray  and  un- 
painted,  deteriorating.  Few  were  lived  in,  and  these  few  by  old 
people.  There  was  no  laughter  of  children,  no  singing  of  youth 
to  be  heard  in  this  silent  town. 

On  the  side  of  the  town  where  the  state  highway  came 
through  was  the  one  remaining  block  of  business  in  Hunt  City 
— a  grocery  store,  filling  station,  and  restaurant.  I  went  inside. 

I  said  hello  to  the  proprietor,  who  had  taken  me  on  a  happy 
exciting  day's  run  in  his  huckster  wagon  in  1917.  A  thin,  gray- 
ing woman,  whom  I  would  have  guessed  to  be  in  her  late 
forties,  came  in.  "Hello,  Burl,  don't  you  remember  me?"  I 
hemmed  and  hawed — but  I  didn't.  She  guessed  she  had 
changed  some.  She  had  moved  away  many  years  ago;  like  me, 
she  had  just  returned,  but  with  her  husband  and  seven  chil- 
dren. I  had  not  seen  her  since  that  night  long  ago  when,  like 
some  lovely  animal,  she  ran  down  the  lane  into  the  night  and 
I  caught  up  to  her  in  the  hayfield. 

Some  of  the  farmers'  wives  came  in.  They  were  well  up  on 
the  lives  of  the  soap  opera  characters  and  asked  me  many  ques- 
tions about  them  and  about  the  romantic,  exciting  life  in  the 
city.  It  seemed  as  if  they  all  wished  that  they  were  "Johns 
other  wife." 

That  afternoon  my  sister  Argola  and  I  went  over  to  the 
Mound  Cemetery.  It  is  our  family  burying  ground.  From  out 
of  the  flat  prairie  rises,  like  the  breast  of  a  maiden,  this  per- 
fectly formed  curve  of  high  land.  It  is  a  gradual  slope  of  a  mile 
from  the  beginning  of  the  incline  to  the  summit.  Indians  had 
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used  it  as  a  burying  place,  their  entrance  to  the  happy  hunting 
ground.  After  visiting  Grandma's  and  Grandpa's  and  Cousin 
Floyd's  graves,  we  walked  around  the  cemetery.  I  stood  a 
moment  beside  the  tomb  of  J.  V.  Wright.  The  beautiful  min- 
iature of  Annette  who  had  died  of  shame  and  love  was  sealed 
in  her  white  granite  tombstone.  She  was  too  beautiful  not  to 
have  some  remembrance  from  those  who  had  known  her.  The 
ground  was  soft  to  the  foot  from  a  summer  shower  and  the 
grass  was  green. 

Next  morning  was  Sunday,  and  we  went  to  our  little  church. 
The  whole  family.  The  preacher  of  my  childhood  was  to 
preach.  "They  shouldn't  allow  him  in  the  pulpit,"  my  mother 
said.  "Why?"  I  asked.  "Oh,  nothing,"  Mother  answered  as  she 
received  that  certain  look  from  my  father.  My  brother  whis- 
pered that  they  had  caught  him  in  several  scandals — involving 
women,  whisky  and  all  the  things  he  used  to  preach  loudest 
against.  The  old  "Powerhouse  of  God"  who  used  to  chase  the 
Devil  had  finally  caught  up  with  him,  and  found  him  a  pretty 
nice  fellow — indeed  of  his  own  image. 

It  was  good  to  hear  the  congregation  sing  the  old  hymns, 
"Beulah  Land"  and  "Love  Lifted  Me."  Few  as  the  voices  were, 
and  old,  they  sang  out  with  all  the  enthusiasm  they  could  give. 
Mr.  Preacher  asked  everyone  to  kneel  and  pray:  he  prayed  a 
long  prayer  asking  God  to  have  mercy  on  practically  every- 
body in  the  county.  When  the  prayer  subsided  we  sang  another 
hymn.  Then  Mr.  Preacher  opened  the  big  Bible  and  said,  "I 
take  my  text  from  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  the  fif- 
teenth chapter,  the  twelfth  verse."  He  adjusted  his  specs  and 
read,  "A  man  had  two  sons."  He  did  not  move  his  head  but  his 
eyes  peered  above  the  spectacles  directly  at  my  father.  The 
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eyes  fell  again  on  the  printed  page.  "The  younger  of  them  said 
to  his  father,  'Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth 
to  me.'  "  He  read  the  whole  story  to  the  last  line:  "It  was  meet 
that  we  should  make  merry  and  be  glad:  for  this  thy  brother 
was  dead,  and  is  alive  again;  was  lost  and  is  found." 

He  looked  up  from  his  Bible,  took  off  his  specs  and  gazed 
right  at  me.  My  father  and  mother,  in  fact  the  whole  family, 
became  terribly  embarrassed  for  me,  and  themselves.  I  was 
both  embarrassed  and  angry.  "  'Tis  an  old  story,  the  Prodigal 
Son.  Since  time  began  there  has  always  been  the  son  who  finds 
his  surroundings  to  be  too  humble  for  him.  No,  he  must  have 
better  things  than  his  father  and  his  brothers.  He  must  pack 
his  grip,  shun  the  hard  work  of  his  father,  and  seek  a  more 
pleasurable  life.  He  cares  not  for  the  sorrow  he  causes  his  gray- 
headed  old  mother.  He  thinks  not  of  her  prayers  for  him  as 
she  lies  awake  at  night.  He  cares  only  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
flesh.  He  leaves.  He  catches  a  train  or  'bums'  the  highway  to 
the  city,  yea  to  Babylon.  There  are  people  in  Babylon,  hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  people.  They  run  about  the  streets  singing, 
dancing  and  drinking.  There  are  women  in  the  city.  Yea, 
women  in  the  streets.  Our  prodigal  falls  in  with  fast  company, 
easy  money,  easy  friends,  yea,  easy  sin!  Every  day  he  looks  on 
the  wine  when  it  is  red.  His  cup  overfloweth  with  sin.  He 
drinks,  carouses,  tastes  of  forbidden  fruit,  yea,  the  pleasures  of 
the  flesh.  He  knows  not  that  the  flesh  is  decaying.  That  the 
fruit  is  rotten.  Sin  yes,  oh  yes,  sin  is  there,  but  there's  no  God 
in  the  streets  of  Babylon. 

"The  day  comes  when  the  wages  of  sin  are  come  to  our  hero. 
Yea,  he  lies  diseased  and  sick.  He  has  no  money.  His  clothes 
are  worn."  (At  this  moment  he  preached  directly  to  me.  I  stood 
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his  gaze  without  batting  an  eye.  I  felt  the  eyes  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation on  me.)  "He  thinks  of  home,  of  his  parents,  old  and 
gray.  He  says  in  a  weak,  trembling  voice,  'I  will  arise  and  go 
to  my  father.'  He  comes  home  and  his  father  says,  'Kill  the 
fatted  calf  and  a  great  celebration  is  held.  Does  he  fall  on  his 
knees,  does  he  lift  his  hands  to  the  heaven  and  cry,  'God  have 
Mercy  on  me,  God  have  Mercy  on  me  a  sinner.  Save  me,  Oh 
God,  Save  me,  Oh  Christ  Jesus,  from  the  day  when  there  will 
be  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Save  me,  save 
me  that  I  may  not  cry  out  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  for  the 
rocks  and  mountains  to  fall  on  me,  to  hide  me  from  The 
Presence  of  the  Almighty  God.'  " 

In  a  clear  emotional  voice  he  sang,  unaccompanied: 

Earnestly,  tenderly  Jesus  is  Calling 
Calling  for  you  and  for  me.  .  .  . 

The  choir  took  him  up: 

Calling,  oh  sinner,  come  home, 
Ye  who  are  weary  come  home.  .  •  . 

When  the  hymn  was  finished  he  asked,  "Is  there  one  (and  he 
looked  at  me)  who  will  come  and  turn  his  soul  over  to  God?" 
The  audacity  of  him.  How  I  longed  to  get  my  hands  around 
his  neck,  but  I  held  my  seat. 

At  dinner  Father  said  to  me,  "Please  pass  the  fatted  chicken. 
I'm  sorry  we  don't  have  a  calf."  And  we  all  had  a  great  laugh. 

When  we  had  finished  eating,  Mother  and  my  sisters  went 
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to  the  Ladies'  Aid  to  quilt.  I  borrowed  my  sister's  car  and 
planned  to  be  back  by  suppertime. 

I  drove  slowly  along  roads  I  had  often  traveled  by  horse  and 
buggy.  I  had  no  destination,  but  there  I  was,  passing  the  old 
house  we'd  lived  in  when  Old  Don,  my  dog,  went  mad;  past 
the  old  swimming  hole  and  my  grandfather's  house;  past  the 
Mound,  the  house  where  the  bedbugs  had  attacked  me,  past 
Victor  Bruff's  .  .  .  "Burl  Ives  wants  a  billy  goat."  .  .  .  Soon 
I  was  driving  along  the  zigzag  fence  that  enclosed  the  farm 
where  I  was  born.  I  turned  the  car  up  the  lane  and  stopped 
in  front  of  the  small  gray  house.  The  oak  tree  stood.  It  was 
larger  and  more  glorious  than  I  had  remembered  it  from  the 
day  we  had  driven  away  in  two  wagons,  that  March  years 


as:o. 


A  child  peeped  out  of  the  window,  retreated.  The  door 
opened.  A  gaunt  man  with  a  long  neck  and  a  huge  Adam's 
apple  asked  me,  "What  do  you  want  here,  Mister?" 

"I  was  born  in  this  house,  sir,  and  I  would  just  like  to  look 
around  a  little,"  I  answered. 

"Help  yourself.  You  could  come  in  but  my  woman's  sick. 
Gonna  have  a  baby  purty  soon.  I  ain't  got  no  help,  the  house 
is  mighty  tore  up." 

"I  don't  want  to  come  in.  Just  want  to  look  at  this  old  tree." 
When  I  mentioned  the  tree,  a  smile  came  over  his  face.  We 
looked  at  it.  "She's  a  great  tree,"  he  said  proudly.  There  was 
silence  and  we  both  admired  her  great  trunk,  strong  arms. 
"She's  a  great  shade  tree.  A  mockin'  bird  roosted  in  her  last 
night.  Sang  all  night  till  daybreak.  Ain't  heard  her  none  this 


morning. 


He  returned  to  his  duties.  I  walked  around  the  house  and 
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yard,  then  down  to  the  old  rail  fence.  It  was  the  same  one,  al- 
though it  had  been  repaired  many  times  in  many  places.  On 
the  other  side  yellow  pastel  sunlight  and  clouds  made  shadows 
stretch  across  the  meadow  which  had  been  a  cornfield  when 
I  first  became  aware  of  being  alive. 

I  climbed  over  it  and  stood  a  moment,  smelling  of  the  slow 
wind  which  carried  a  faint  perfume  from  the  new-cut  grass. 
Then,  lying  in  the  corner  of  the  zigzag  fence,  I  stretched  my 
body  and  listened  to  the  noises  of  the  farmyard,  one  close,  one 
further,  another  miles  away.  I  distinguished  the  barking  of 
the  dogs,  the  complaining  of  the  barnyard  fowls,  the  muffled 
shouting  of  men  and  boys  returning  from  their  work.  Peace, 
I  thought.  This  is  Peace.  New  York  came  at  me  with  a  ragged 
kind  of  desperate  confusion.  I  felt  anguished,  impotent.  Why 
New  York?  Why  all  the  confusion?  Why  the  struggle?  I  belong 
here,  I  am  a  part  of  this.  This  is  Peace. 

What  do  I  want?  Do  I  know?  Perhaps.  I  want  people  to 
know  and  love  the  songs  I  have  in  my  mind  and  heart.  I  want 
to  sing.  I  want  Juanita.  Juanita!  I  remembered  the  night  I  first 
held  her:  the  strong  busy  city  had  not  noticed  us,  a  mighty  air 
liner  had  passed  overhead  in  the  dark.  We  had  stood  in  silence 
as  I  inhaled  the  fragrance  of  her  hair. 

The  fading  pink  clouds,  the  big  circle  of  a  thousand  miles, 
the  trees  silhouetted  against  the  horizon,  the  sound  of  the 
farmer  and  his  boys  returning  from  work,  the  barking  of  the 
dogs  near  and  far.  .  .  .  The  slow-moving,  oh  so  gently  push- 
ing wind  against  my  face  as  I  walked  with  my  bare  feet  and  toes 
in  the  deep  dust  of  the  dry  traveled  road.  Tired  yet  refreshed 
from  a  day  in  the  hot  sunshine,  reaping  and  singing,  happy  yet 
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so  alone.  "It  is  good  to  feel  the  warm  dust  sift  between  my 
toes,"  said  I. 

"Yes,  it  is  good,"  she  said. 

Startled,  I  looked.  Saw  no  one.  I  heard  a  movement  in  the 
rushes  beside  the  road  bordering  the  forest  and  a  damsel  clad 
in  soft  thin  coolness  moved  before  me. 

"With  me  you  may  taste  the  dark  honey  from  the  great 
trees." 

I  hungered  for  it. 

"You  may  touch  the  cool  green  moss  with  the  very  ends  of 
your  fingers." 

I  moved  toward  her. 

"Lie  with  me  in  the  long,  tall  grass  and  gaze  at  the  Great 
Wonderment  in  the  Heavens." 

"Yes!  Yes!  I  will!" 

"Together  we  will  drink  of  the  clear  pure  water  which 
dances  over  the  silver  rocks." 

We  moved  into  the  forest  side  by  side,  under  the  boughs  of 
the  great  trees. 

"We  will  go  to  the  clearing  beyond  the  forest,  where  they 
are  singing  and  dancing  and  making  music  of  instruments  of 
reeds  and  bone." 

My  ears  waited  for  the  sounds. 

She  had  me  by  the  hand  and  led  me  through  the  dark  forest. 
I  touched  the  cool  green  moss  with  the  very  ends  of  my  fin- 
gers. 

I  tasted  the  dark  honey  from  the  great  trees. 

I  drank  of  the  pure  water  as  it  danced  over  the  silver  rocks, 
and  it  was  cool. 
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I  lay  with  her  a  long  time  among  the  tall  grass,  and  soon  I 
heard  music. 

"They  are  singing  and  dancing  in  the  clearing  beyond  the 
forest,"  she  whispered. 

"Come!  Why  do  we  wait.  Let  us  go  there!  Let  us  go  where 
they  sing  and  dance  and  make  music." 

"We  will  go.  But  first  catch  the  firefly  that  plays  near  the 
edge  of  the  lake." 

I  bounded  through  the  woods  this  way,  that  way,  and  soon 
with  cupped  hands  I  carried  the  insect  back  to  the  place  where 
she  had  been.  I  called  but  she  answered  not.  It  was  dark.  The 
trees  breathed  deeply.  There  was  no  music,  no  singing.  I  was 
alone,  I  was  lost. 

Down  deep  in  the  earth  I  thought  I  heard  her.  Yes,  I  heard 
her  laugh,  down  deep. 

I  opened  my  eyes.  I  moved  my  body.  I  smelled  the  old  de- 
caying rails  of  the  fence.  In  the  sky  stars  had  appeared;  as  I 
gazed  one  by  one  they  dropped  into  the  sky. 

"So  I  am  here,"  I  thought,  "in  the  corner  of  the  fence/' 

I  heard  the  symphony  of  a  million  frogs  playing  music.  I 
listened  and  it  was  comforting  to  hear.  This  is  Peace,  I  thought 
again.  Singing  .  .  .  Juanita  .  .  .  alien,  far  away.  Something 
moved  about  ten  feet  from  me  in  the  dusk.  Startled,  I  strained 
to  see.  I  watched  carefully.  Moving  slowly  through  the  green 
grass  was  a  large  black  snake. 

The  snake  moved  slowly,  more  slowly  .  .  .  then  gently  its 
body  coiled,  while  its  head,  extending  straight  up  out  of  the 
coils,  moved  steadily  and  slowly  from  side  to  side.  It  was  charm- 
ing its  prey.  The  strike  was  so  quick  my  eye  did  not  see  the 
movement,  but  a  small  animal  squeaked  and  jumped  to  save 
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itself.  The  hind  legs  of  a  big  green  toad  were  securely  in  the 
snake's  mouth.  The  toad  jerked  frantically  for  its  freedom,  but 
tortuously,  inevitably,  was  sucked  into  the  body  of  the  snake. 
Its  attempts  to  get  free  grew  more  feeble  as  the  vacuum  of  the 
snake  drew  in  the  legs.  Soon  the  snake's  mouth  widened  for 
the  toad's  body.  Slowly  the  mouth  opened,  wider  and  wider! 
Half  the  body  was  inside.  Then  the  large  lump  which  was 
once  the  struggling  toad  was  completely  out  of  sight,  a  great 
distending  knot. 

The  snake  lay  quiet,  digesting. 

I  too  lay  quiet.  I  had  been  confusing  Resting  with  Peace. 
Peace  is  hard  won.  All  living  is  hard.  It  was  hard  for  the  animals 
of  the  field,  for  the  farmer  and  his  wife  who  lived  back  in  the 
old  gray  house.  It  had  been  hard  for  my  folks  in  their  chosen 
way  of  living,  it  would  be  hard  for  me  in  my  chosen  way.  If  I 
chose  to  be  a  singer,  then  I  had  to  be  in  the  city  and  fight  to  be 
a  singer.  I  could  rest  here  in  the  field,  but  Peace  would  come 
wThen  I  had  earned  it.  I  laughed  a  little,  lying  there.  My  fight 
was  in  the  city.  In  a  few  days  I  would  go  back,  I  would  dream 
no  more. 


I  T  was  a  bright  summer  day,  the  Monday  I  arrived  at  Grand 
Central  Station.  I  wondered  should  I,  or  should  I  not,  and  de- 
cided yes,  I  would  take  a  cab.  I  hailed  one  and  soon  was  riding 
gaily  through  Central  Park  on  my  way  to  International  House. 
In  view  of  my  plans  I  would  have  liked  to  live  down  in  the 
theatrical  district  but  the  fact  was  that  when  the  cab  was  paid, 
I  would  be  nearly  broke.  When  the  driver  deposited  me  I  had 
exactly  thirty  cents  and  a  rumpled  one-dollar  bill. 

Schoolteachers  from  all  over  the  United  States  had,  as  usual, 
descended  on  International  House  like  bees,  for  the  summer 
session,  and  I  was  told  there  was  no  room  for  me.  I  don't  think 
I  would  have  been  given  one  anyway.  I  was  told  that  a  few  of 
the  officials  thought  me  an  indolent,  a  ne'er-do-well,  and  felt 
that  I  stayed  on  at  the  house  the  way  old  grads  stay  on  at  their 
fraternity  houses  rather  than  face  life. 

My  friend  Al  Malver  smuggled  a  cot  into  his  room  and  I 
slept  there  a  few  nights.  He  pocketed  tidbits  for  me  from  the 
cafeteria.  I  could  not  continue  in  this  way  and  finally  devised 
a  plan.  My  plan  required  money,  not  much  but  some.  For 
this  basic  amount  I  went  to  Gjon  Mili,  a  friend  whom  I  had 
met  folk  dancing.  We  had  grown  very  close;  he  believed  in  my 

232 
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singing  and  I  knew  he  would  do  his  level  best  for  me  now. 

There  was  a  weekly  meeting  of  folk  dancers  which  he  rarely 
missed.  I  found  him  as  I  expected,  and  told  him  my  story.  He 
gave  me  the  twenty-five  dollars  I  asked  for.  I  thanked  him  and 
told  him  I'd  return  the  money  as  soon  as  possible.  He  looked 
at  me  angrily,  said  shortly,  "If  I  have  it,  you  are  welcome  to  it. 
You  and  I  don't  loan."  I  felt  good  in  the  middle  of  me  because 
of  Gjon.  He  told  me  then  that  he  was  quitting  science  to  be- 
come a  photographer.  He  had  been  second  in  command  at  a 
large  electric  corporation's  experimental  plant.  Here  he  had 
developed  a  gadget  that  took  pictures  at  the  speed  of  a  mil- 
lionth of  a  second.  He  had  been  an  amateur  photographer  and 
was  now  going  to  do  it  professionally.  Many  people  thought  he 
was  crazy  to  quit  a  scientific  career  to  become  a  "birdy  man," 
as  they  called  it. 

The  music  started  up  just  as  I  was  saying  the  good  wishes 
I  felt  for  him.  In  a  second  fifty  people  were  sailing  around  the 
large  floor  like  dancing  waves.  Soon  I  was  whirling  a  plump 
English  lass  around  the  floor.  I  was  happy.  A  polka,  then  a 
Rhinelander;  music,  music,  around  and  around  we  went  in 
rhythm. 

Juanita  had  taken  an  apartment  in  midtown.  Now  that  I 
had  a  little  money  I  could  call  her  and  did  so  that  night.  I 
was  told  she  was  out  of  town  for  the  week.  I  had  written,  was 
there  no  message  for  me?  There  was  none.  She  is  a  strange  girl 
I  told  myself,  using  this  flimsy  excuse  against  the  possibility  of 
an  unpleasant  truth. 

I  used  the  twenty-five  dollars  Gjon  had  given  me  to  buy  a 
sleeping  bag.  This  was  my  plan.  It  completely  frustrated  the 
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International  House  people.  I  lived  at  the  House,  they  knew 
it  but  they  didn't  know  where.  Spies  watched  me,  but  they 
could  not  trap  me.  John  Alexander,  the  night  watchman,  said 
he  didn't  know,  but  he  wouldn't  have  told  if  he  did.  I  would 
show  up  in  the  morning  fresh  as  a  daisy  after  a  shower  and 
shave,  which  I  took  on  a  different  floor  each  day  or  in  the  gym. 
Where  could  I  be  sleeping?  It  became  a  game  of  hide-and-seek, 
and  here's  how  it  worked. 

Al  was  my  accomplice.  The  sleeping  bag  was  in  his  room. 
He  would  take  it  to  the  roof  if  it  was  a  hot  night.  I  would  go 
to  the  top  floor,  then  walk  up  the  stairs  to  the  roof.  I  would 
then  climb  to  the  second  roof  and  make  up  my  bed  behind 
one  of  the  big  brick  chimneys.  Before  retiring  I  would  look  at 
the  river  and  the  millions  of  lights,  wave  a  neighborly  good 
night  to  Ulysses  and  Mrs.  Grant  in  their  tomb  and  turn  in. 
The  sun  would  awaken  me  by  peeping  around  the  big  chim- 
ney and  I  would  rise,  dress,  and  prepare  "the  string."  The 
string  was  a  long  piece  of  cord  with  a  three-inch  steel  chain  at 
one  end.  Crouching  low  so  as  not  to  be  seen  from  the  ground, 
I  would  lower  the  chain  to  the  seventh  floor  just  outside  the 
window  of  Al's  room,  716.  I  would  allow  it  to  knock  gently 
against  the  window.  When  he  was  awake  and  the  window  open, 
I  would  lower  the  sleeping  bag  and  Al  would  take  it  quickly 
into  his  room.  I  could  then  descend  from  my  nest,  have  a 
shower  and  be  ready  for  the  day's  work.  I  named  the  sleeping 
bag  my  "Summer  Place." 

The  Summer  Place  was  well  built.  It  zipped  open  or  zipped 
tightly  closed  up  to  the  shoulders  .  .  .  quite  a  feat  for  a  sum- 
mer place.  I  bet  Reverend  Fbsdick's  can't,  I  would  think  as  I 
gazed  across  the  park  at  the  Riverside  Church,  called  "St. 
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Socony"  by  a  few  godless  men.  My  Place  also  had  a  top  which 
came  over  the  head  like  a  canopy  and  was  held  up  and  out  by 
two  pine  sticks. 

One  night,  when  it  looked  as  though  it  might  storm,  I  bat- 
tened down  in  preparation  and  went  off  to  sleep.  I  slept  well 
until  just  before  dawn  when  the  lightning  flashed  and  the 
thunder  exploded.  At  first  the  rain  pelted  down  in  large  heavy 
drops,  then  the  heavens  released  all  claim  on  the  heavy  moist 
clouds  and  let  them  drop.  There  was  a  cloudburst.  Being  at 
the  exact  center  of  the  building  and  behind  a  chimney  I  was 
well  protected  and  enjoyed  the  storm  tremendously. 

Al  appeared  around  the  high  square  chimney,  wet  as  a 
drowned  rat.  "I  was  afraid  you'd  been  washed  away  or  the 
lightning  had  struck  you,"  he  explained.  Seeing  my  snugness 
(I  was  completely  dry,  my  trousers  and  shoes  were  dry  and 
secure  under  the  canvas),  he  began  to  laugh  and  went  away. 
Fifteen  minutes  later  I  threw  the  cord  down  and  waited  for  his 
signal,  a  light  tug  from  the  other  end.  It  came.  I  pulled  up  a 
large  bathtowel  tied  to  form  a  bag.  It  contained  two  Coca-Cola 
bottles  with  hot  coffee  and  one  with  orange  juice,  two  ham- 
and-egg  sandwiches,  two  cigars  and  The  New  York  Times. 

Holding  out  my  hands  I  caught  enough  water  to  wash  my 
hands  and  face.  I  combed  my  hair,  dried  myself  with  the  towel 
and  proceeded,  though  a  little  wet,  to  have  my  lonely  break- 
fast. 

In  the  meantime  Clara  Margolis,  that  was  her  name,  Clara 
Margolis  lay  in  her  white  bed  in  room  816  and  listened  to  the 
torrents  of  water  that  fell  past  her  window,  enjoying  the  spat- 
ter when  a  sudden  gust  blew  a  handful  of  the  moist  buckshot 
against  the  protective  pane.  She  was  a  tall  thin  girl;  less  than 
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thin  actually,  she  was  skinny;  less  than  skinny  really,  she  had 
not  flesh.  That's  true,  there  was  no  meat  on  her.  Of  this  I  was 
reasonably  sure  because  I  had  danced  a  fast  two-step  with  her 
one  Hallowe'en  night  about  twelve-fifteen.  She  did  have  a 
strong  will  and  a  purpose,  however.  She  was  a  pianist.  Each 
day  she  played  scales  and  exercises  religiously  for  eight  hours. 
She  worked  so  hard,  she  stayed  within  the  context  of  her  music 
so  much,  that  on  coming  in  contact  with  some  human  prob- 
lems not  to  be  solved  by  the  speed  and  dexterity  of  her  ten 
long  fingers,  she  had  developed  fears  and  was  said  to  have  hal- 
lucinations. 

Everyone  knew  about  the  latter.  She  had  called  the  desk 
several  times  to  report  nonexistent  men  in  the  corridor,  had 
called  saying  men  were  trying  to  break  into  her  room.  On  one 
occasion  she  had  suspended  a  large  sitting  chair  by  ropes  out- 
side her  window.  When  asked  about  this  she  said  the  cool 
breeze  from  the  Hudson  hit  the  chair  and  bounced  into  her 
room  and  so  kept  her  cool.  This  happened  in  February. 

On  the  day  of  the  aforementioned  storm,  the  room  clerk's 
telephone  rang  about  seven  o'clock.  The  terrified  voice  of 
Clara  Margolis  reported  a  strange  sight  outside  her  window. 
"It's  not  the  first  thing,"  she  cried.  "Yesterday  a  large  sausage 
about  four  feet  long  came  down  slowly  past  my  window.  I 
didn't  report  it  because  I  thought  I  was  seeing  things.  But 
now,"  she  shrieked,  "a  white  douche  bag  went  by,  going  up, 
up.  .  .  ."  "A  what?"  asked  the  clerk.  "A  snow-white  douche 
bag,"  she  answered.  "I  saw  it.  I  did.  I  want  to  change  my 
room."  They  sent  a  nurse  to  Clara's  room  with  a  sedative  and 
a  psychological  attitude.  Meanwhile.  .  .  . 

It  had  stopped  raining.  I  was  half  through  my  second  cigar 
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and  thinking  of  dressing  when  I  heard  voices.  The  nurse,  the 
clerk  and  a  porter  appeared  before  me,  and  they  did  not  smile. 
The  nurse  was  angry,  the  clerk  horrified  and  the  porter 
amused.  I  wished  them  a  happy  good  morning.  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  be  nonchalant  and  said,  "My  apartment  is  rather 
small  or  I  would  invite  you  in."  I  puffed  luxuriantly  on  my 
cigar.  "As  a  matter  of  fact  you  can't  cuss  a  cat  in  here  without 
getting  hair  in  your  teeth."  They  had  to  laugh,  but  I  was  in- 
formed in  no  uncertain  terms  that  I  had  nearly  caused  Clara 
Margolis  to  have  a  nervous  breakdown  and  if  there  was  further 
trouble  the  police  would  be  called  in. 

My  days  were  passed  in  the  offices  of  various  producers,  hop- 
ing for  a  glance  from  the  casting  director.  I  would  leave  my 
name  and  a  friend's  address  and  telephone  number  on  an  old 
yellow  sheet  of  paper  which  I  was  certain  never  reached  the 
hands  of  anyone  who  could  give  me  a  job.  The  miles  the  many 
young  hopefuls  of  the  theater  walk  each  week,  the  hours  they 
stand  waiting  would  stagger  the  average  citizen.  And  some 
travel  the  same  path  for  years  and  never  get  a  job.  Was  this  for 
me?  I  remember  the  first  time  I  was  able  to  get  into  the  office 
of  a  producer,  and  that  after  hours  of  waiting.  I  walked  into 
his  office.  He  sat  there,  elbows  on  the  desk,  his  small  hands 
holding  up  his  jowls.  He  looked  at  me  between  his  cupped 
hands  and  said  not  a  word.  He  just  shook  his  head  easily  from 
side  to  side,  meaning  "No."  Every  time  I  had  an  interview  or 
read  for  a  part  and  got  a  refusal  the  man  who  refused  me 
would  change  into  a  vision  of  the  jowly  man,  shaking  his 
head.  He  haunted  me. 

Will  Geei  introduced  me  to  a  man  who  put  me  on  a  train 
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and  sent  me  to  the  Rockridge  Stock  Company.  I  got  the  job 
and  played  three  weeks  in  three  different  plays.  This  was  my 
first  experience:  two  bits  and  a  tew  lines  in  a  thing  called  Poca- 
hontas Preferred.  Forty  dollars  a  week!  I  came  back  to  town 
with  a  little  money  and  registered  in  a  cheap  hotel.  Quite  a 
''pro"!  Feeling  "pro"  is  a  nice  thing  if  you've  been  feeling  "un- 
pro"  for  a  good  many  years. 

Back  in  town  I  called  Juanita.  I  hadn't  seen  her  since  my 
return  from  home,  I  couldn't  get  her  out  of  my  mind.  Her 
voice  saying,  "Hurry  back,"  was  always  in  my  ears.  She  said  to 
come  on  up. 

I  walked  up  the  stairs  to  her  apartment.  She  was  living  with 
another  girl  to  whom  she  introduced  me.  The  girl  left  dis- 
creetly in  a  few  minutes,  saying  that  she  had  a  reading.  We  sat 
on  the  couch.  Neither  made  a  gesture.  We  uttered  a  few  awk- 
ward remarks:  "How  have  you  been?"  .  .  .  "How  has  it  been 
with  you?"  Then  there  was  nothing  to  say.  "Oh  hell,"  I  said, 
seized  my  coat  and  went  to  the  door.  She  did  not  call  me  back 
and  I  went  away. 

I  had  an  uneasy  night.  I  rose  and  dressed  about  three  in  the 
morning  and  went  to  a  strange  bar,  where  I  sat  and  drank  beer 
until  it  closed.  I  remained  while  the  barkeeper  swept  the  place 
and  washed  the  glasses.  We  left  together  about  six  o'clock.  I 
had  breakfast  in  the  doughnut  place  on  Times  Square. 

I  walked  awhile.  About  ten  o'clock  I  was  at  Columbus  Cir- 
cle and  ran  into  Will  Geer.  Will  said,  "Hello,  pardner,  I've 
been  looking  for  you.  Max  Gordon  is  casting  a  show  and  I  told 
him  about  you.  Go  down  to  his  office  and  ask  for  Mr.  Boyer." 
Tired  though  I  was,  I  went  down.  Mr.  Boyer  asked  me  to  audi- 
tion that  afternoon. 
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The  audition  was  in  a  theater.  I  sang  several  folk  songs  on  a 
bare  stage  lighted  by  one  work  lamp.  Five  or  six  people  lis- 
tened courteously.  I  waited  and  Mr.  Boyer  came  to  me  and 
said,  "They  don't  like  your  singing.  But  they  don't  have  any- 
one to  play  Mussolini  yet.  They  thought  you  might  do  if  they 
don't  find  anyone  better."  I  felt  terrible.  "Stick  your  lower  jaw 
out,"  he  said.  "Drop  your  lower  lip."  I  did.  I  sat  around  the 
theater  all  day,  trying  to  look  like  Mussolini. 

I  was  told  to  come  back  next  day  at  ten  o'clock.  They 
wouldn't  get  to  my  scene  until  tomorrow  morning.  I'm  in,  I 
thought,  and  I  called  Jaunita.  "I  have  a  job,"  I  crowed.  "Good 
for  you,"  she  said,  "what  show?"  She  seemed  as  excited  as  I. 
"Sing  Out  the  News,  the  Max  Gordon  show,"  I  jubilantly 
screamed  into  the  telephone.  "Let's  have  dinner  and  cele- 
brate." "Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  I  can't.  I'm  going  to  Connecticut 
until  Monday  night.  Let's  have  supper  then." 

I  put  the  receiver  back  feeling  good  about  everything.  I  felt 
things  were  shaping  up. 

Next  day  the  same  thing  happened.  I  sat  around  looking 
like  Mussolini.  I  asked  Mr.  Boyer  when  they'd  get  around  to 
me.  "We  haven't  come  to  that  part  yet,"  he  replied.  "Shall  I 
keep  on  looking  like  Mussolini?"  I  inquired.  He  looked  back 
at  me  quizzically.  "Yeah,  keep  on  looking  like  Mussolini."  I 
left  the  stage  several  times  to  go  to  the  men's  room  to  give  my 
lower  jaw  a  rest.  Looking  like  Mussolini  all  day  long  was  a 
tough  job. 

On  Monday  they  had  not  yet  come  to  my  part.  About  four 
o'clock  Mr.  Boyer  called  me  over  to  a  corner  of  the  stage.  "You 
can  stop  looking  like  Mussolini  now,  kid,  it  looks  like  it's  not 
going  to  work  out  for  you.  They  got  the  guy  who  played  him 
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in  Pins  and  Needles.  Thank  you  for  coming  around.  Sorry  we 
took  up  so  much  of  your  time."  "Thank  you,"  I  said. 

Juanita  asked  me  questions  about  the  play,  the  players,  the 
director.  I  answered  all  her  questions  at  great  length.  We  were 
walking  hand  in  hand  in  the  park  when  she  finally  insisted  on 
knowing  about  my  part.  I  had  dodged  her  previous  inquiries. 
I  told  her  they  had  let  me  out.  "Oh,"  she  said,  and  it  seemed 
her  whole  attitude  changed  back  to  what  it  had  been  that  night 
in  her  apartment.  She  was  negative  and  ill-tempered. 

"What  a  friend  you  are.  You  aren't  very  encouraging  to  a 
fellow  who's  just  lost  out." 

"You  don't  need  courage,"  she  snapped  back.  "Why  don't 
you  get  wise  to  yourself  and  get  a  job?  Quit  kidding  yourself 
that  you're  an  actor — or  that  you  have  a  career  singing  those 
moss-grown  songs.  Why  don't  you  give  up  on  them?"  she  went 
on.  She  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye.  "I've  been  meaning  to 
tell  you.  I'm  living  with  somebody  and  we  want  to  be  married. 
He's  a  director  in  the  theater."  She  waited  and  when  I  said 
nothing,  she  asked,  "Do  you  want  to  take  me  home  now?  Or 
shall  I  go  alone?" 

"Would  you  mind  going  alone?  I  want  to  stay  here." 

"Good-by."  She  walked  away. 

I  sat  emotionless.  I  heard  the  sounds  of  the  city,  the  busses 
on  Fifth  Avenue  roaring  to  a  start  after  their  corner  stops.  A 
sailor  and  his  girl  sat  across  from  me.  She  was  asleep  on  his 
shoulder,  he  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to  move  but  was  afraid 
he'd  disturb  her.  A  well-dressed  old  gentleman  came  by  and 
his  cane  made  bright  clicks  each  time  its  steel  tip  touched  the 
sidewalk.  Two  lovers  sat  silently  in  a  boat,  the  flickering  lights 
from  the  great  buildings  danced  on  the  tiny  waves  around 
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them.  I  stood  up  and  lit  my  pipe,  slowly  walked  out  of  the 
park. 

Juanita  had  been  near  me  for  so  long;  where  she  had  been 
she  was  no  more. 

I  pounded  the  pavements,  one  office  to  another.  I  read  for 
one  or  two  plays,  but  my  sight  reading  was  bad  and  I  knew  it 
was  hopeless.  I  carried  a  cold  hard  burden  in  my  heart  that  was 
the  loss  of  Juanita.  I  had  no  one  to  care  for,  in  a  city  of  nine 
million  people  no  one  cared  about  me. 

I  heard  there  was  a  chorus  call  for  singers  at  the  Mansfield 
Theater.  George  Abbott  was  doing  a  musical  to  be  called  The 
Boys  from  Syracuse,  based  on  Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  Errors. 
I  had  no  appointment  but  I  went  over  and  walked  through 
the  stage  door.  At  least  a  hundred  hopeful  chorus  boys  and 
girls  were  waiting  in  line  to  go  out  on  the  stage  and  do  their 
turn.  There  was  an  expression  of  seriousness  on  all  the  young 
faces,  the  beautiful  girls  and  the  handsome  men.  I  went  up  to 
the  stage  manager  and  said  I  would  like  to  try  out.  He  asked  if 
I  had  come  from  the  office.  "No,"  I  replied. 

"You  have  to  be  sent  down  from  the  office.  Go  up  there  and 
see  Miss  Van  Cleve."  Then  he  noticed  my  guitar.  "Do  you  play 
for  yourself?"  "Yes,"  I  answered.  "I  play  guitar  a  little."  He 
said,  "What  kind  ya  got?"  "A  Martin,  best  kind  for  singing." 
He  looked  at  me.  "What's  your  name?"  I  told  him  and  he 
wrote  it,  with  my  address,  on  a  card. 

"I  think  they're  ready  to  quit  any  time  now,"  he  said.  "All 
the  parts  are  about  filled.  But  I'll  try  to  get  you  on."  I  took 
out  my  guitar,  tuned  it  quietly,  and  waited. 

Not  long  after,  he  dismissed  the  waiting  group  of  chorus  girls 
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and  boys.  "Sorry.  That's  all  for  today.  We'll  let  you  know  if 
you  should  call  again."  Then  he  rushed  back  on-stage!  "Just  a 
minute,  Mr.  Abbottl  Mr.  Rogers!  I've  a  man  with  a  guitar  who 
wants  to  sing  you  a  song." 

The  group  of  men  who  were  seated  in  the  orchestra  had 
risen  and  were  about  to  leave  but  they  sat  again  to  listen  to 
one  more  person,  me. 

I  walked  out  on  the  stage  and  saw  five  of  them.  I  learned 
later  they  were  George  Abbott,  Richard  Rodgers,  Larry  Hart, 
Ezra  Stone  and  Jerry  White.  I  hit  a  chord  and  sang  a  bal- 
lad with  a  lot  of  acting-out.  When  I  ended  they  applauded 
and  laughed.  Mr.  Abbott  said,  "Have  him  wait  a  mo- 
ment." 

I  waited  and  they  put  their  heads  together.  I  heard  one  say, 
"It's  okay  by  me,  Dick.  Whatever  you  and  George  want  to  do." 
A  man  came  to  me  on  the  stage  and  said,  "My  name  is  George 
Abbott."  He  put  his  right  hand  on  his  chin  and  looked  straight 
up  at  the  ceiling.  "There  is  no  part  in  our  show  for  you,  but 
we  enjoyed  you  so  much  that  if  you  are  interested,  we'll  write 
in  a  small  one  called  the  Tailor's  Apprentice.  It's  not  much, 
but  if  you  are  interested  we'd  be  glad  to  have  you  in  our  show. 
It'll  pay  forty  dollars  a  week."  And  for  thirty-five  weeks  I 
played  the  Tailor's  Apprentice. 

I  was  an  actor.  I  was  in  a  hit  show.  I  did  my  part  each  night 
with  as  much  seriousness  as  if  I  had  been  the  lead.  I  had  a  talk 
with  Mr.  Abbott  and  told  him  I  was  interested  in  learning 
more  about  my  profession.  He  sent  me  to  study  with  Benno 
Schneider  from  whom  I  learned  a  great  deal,  much  of  which 
I  incorporated  into  my  singing  as  well  as  my  acting. 

For  I  was  singing  all  this  time.  I  sang  whenever  and  wher- 
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ever  I  could  get  an  audience.  I  sang  at  parties,  I  sang  for  cast 
get-togethers,  I  sang  for  the  new  friends  I  was  making.  I  sang 
professionally  at  benefits,  for  which  I  received  from  three  to 
five  dollars,  or  nothing.  I  loved  singing,  and  whenever  I  had 
the  opportunity  I  sang  for  hours. 

One  thins:  led  to  another  and  the  next  season  I  was  with  the 
road  company  of  /  Married  an  Angel. 

In  March  I  was  in  Hollywood.  Hearing  me  sing  at  a  party 
Albert  Bein  who  had  written  a  play  named  Heavenly  Express 
grew  enthusiastic  about  my  songs.  He  asked  if  I  had  done  any 
acting.  When  I  said  I  had,  he  asked  me  to  read  for  him.  His 
play  was  to  be  produced  on  Broadway  and  was  to  go  into  re- 
hearsal in  the  next  few  weeks. 

I  read  the  part  of  Rocky  Mountain  Red,  a  huge  hobo.  Bein 
asked  if  I  knew  a  song  called  "Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain."  I 
did  and  he  asked  me  to  sing  it.  After  I  had  sung  he  said, 
"You've  got  to  play  this  part."  He  yelled  at  me,  "You've  got  to 
come  back  to  New  York  to  play  this  part!" 

Back  to  New  York  I  came,  but  alas,  the  powers-that-be  were 
not  as  enthusiastic  about  me  as  the  author  of  the  play.  They 
had  their  own  people  in  mind.  So  the  ballads  I  had  worked  on 
for  years  and  loved  were  sung  by  other  people  and  I  was  given 
a  small  part  to  appease  Mr.  Bein.  The  play  opened  out  of  town 
and  played  four  weeks,  came  into  New  York  and  closed  after 
three. 

Again  I  was  in  New  York,  unemployed. 

I  had  tried  many  times  to  break  into  radio  but  always  found 
a  closed  door.  I  could  not  get  a  hearing  and,  for  a  long  time, 
gave  up  trying.  Indeed,  the  blow  causing  my  final  discourage- 
ment was  when  I  went  to  Major  Bowes  for  a  chance  on  his 
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"Amateur  Hour."  I  sang  three  verses  of  a  beautiful  ballad. 
Major  Bowes  interrupted  my  story  with  a  loud,  "Thank  you 
very  much,"  and  I  was  shown  the  way  out.  Apparently  I  could 
not  even  get  amateur  standing.  After  Heavenly  Express  closed, 
I  found  out  whom  one  should  audition  for  in  radio.  I  decided 
to  beseige  the  stations  for  a  hearing  again. 

I  had  my  first  audition  at  N.B.C.  The  program  director 
liked  me  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  with  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  a  writer  and  prepare  the  script  for  my  first  broad- 
cast. I  was  to  go  on,  program  by  program,  on  a  sustaining  basis 
once  a  week. 

I  sat  in  the  park,  figuring  out  how  to  present  my  show.  It 
seemed  to  me  the  greater  part  of  the  people  would  not  be  used 
to  the  form  of  the  ballad.  Neither  were  they  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  poetic  folk  songs,  or  the  great  number  of  folk  songs 
which  present  a  fragment  rather  than  a  complete  idea.  That's 
true,  I  thought.  The  songs  presented  without  some  element 
other  than  the  songs  themselves  to  capture  the  imagination  of 
the  radio  listener  would  not  go  over.  "What  do  people  like?" 
I  asked  myself.  People,  was  the  answer.  A  personality.  "What 
about  other  people  are  they  most  interested  in?"  Something 
about  the  other  person  ...  a  distinct  personality  with  whom 
they  can  identify  themselves. 

I  had  been  reading  Thomas  Wolfe  at  that  time  and  many  of 
his  phrases  came  into  my  mind  as  I  walked  or  thought.  As  I 
sat  figuring  out  my  program,  phrases  from  one  of  his  books 
came  to  me: 

Which  of  us  has  known  his  brother, 

Which  of  us  has  looked  into  his  father's  heart, 
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Which  of  us  has  not  remained  prison-pent, 
Which  of  us  is  not  forever  a  Stranger  and  alone? 

Then  the  melody  of  that  beautiful  song — "I'm  Just  a  Poor, 
Wayfaring  Stranger,  Traveling  through  This  World  of 
Woe" — came  into  my  mind. 

And  that  was  it.  I  thought  how  deep  down  inside  each  per- 
son is  the  knowledge  that  he  is  a  stranger  in  this  world.  And 
we  know  this  about  others.  Why  should  I  not  represent  this 
Stranger.  Had  I  not  been  a  Wayfaring  Stranger  myself,  travel- 
ing through  the  land?  And,  I  thought  on,  is  not  every  man,  in 
his  heart,  fascinated  by  the  nomad,  the  gypsy?  Does  not  every 
man  travel  the  seven  seas,  wander  down  the  lonely  country 
lanes  and  over  the  high  mountains  in  imagination?  Would  not 
every  man  want  to  know  such  a  Stranger?  Yes,  I  would  be  the 
Wayfaring  Stranger  on  the  radio.  My  theme  song  would  be 
"I'm  Just  a  Poor,  Wayfaring  Stranger."  In  this  way  I  could 
sing  of  the  sorrow,  bravery  and  love  that  is  among  all  people. 
"I  will  let  my  beard  grow,"  I  thought,  getting  up.  "The  Way- 
faring Stranger  should  have  a  beard." 

The  day  came.  I  stood  before  the  microphone.  Behind  the 
control-room  glass  the  producer  gave  me  the  signal  to  begin. 
I  sang  my  theme,  and  the  announcer  told  a  coast-to-coast  net- 
work "The  Wayfaring  Stranger"  was  coming  down  the  road 
with  a  bagful  of  songs.  .  .  .  When  I  finished,  the  program  di- 
rector, who  had  hired  me,  came  out  and  said,  "A  very  good  be- 
ginning. But  I  have  bad  news  for  you."  My  heart  sank — fired 
again.  He  continued,  "Your  program  was  interrupted  at  the 
beginning  by  a  newsflash  which  took  up  the  whole  fifteen  min- 
utes. France  has  capitulated.  Better  luck  next  week." 
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The  weeks  passed.  I  so  completely  believed  in  the  Wayfar- 
ing Stranger  and  his  mission  that,  without  knowing  it,  Burl 
Ives  the  singer  became  one  with  the  Wayfaring  Stranger.  I 
walked  the  streets  and  observed  humanity.  I  thought  that  in 
this  way  I  could  bring  their  energy  and  spirit  through  myseli 
into  their  songs.  I  felt  more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  truth 
in  the  idea  that  folk  songs  are  an  expression  of  the  People.  I 
was  of  the  people,  getting  strength  from  them,  singing  for 
them. 

The  weeks  passed  and  I  received  favorable  comments.  One 
day  I  was  putting  my  guitar  in  the  case  after  a  broadcast  when 
I  was  called  to  the  control  room  for  a  long-distance  call.  It 
was  from  Sarasota,  Florida.  "For  me?"  I  knew  no  one  in  Flor- 
ida. 

I  lifted  the  receiver  and  said  "Hello."  A  wild,  enthusiastic 
voice  bellowed,  "Hello.  Are  you  Burl  Ives?"  I  quickly  moved 
the  receiver  a  foot  from  my  ear  to  protect  the  eardrum,  and  ad- 
mitted I  was. 

The  voice  said  that  he  had  heard  my  first  song,  had  called 
his  children  back,  although  they  had  started  for  school,  to  hear 
"this  wonderful  singer  of  real  American  songs."  He  said  he 
didn't  care  if  they  missed  school,  songs  like  this  were  more  im- 
portant. He  said,  "These  songs  are  the  soil  of  America.  These 
songs  are  great  poetry.  I've  never  heard  anything  like  it,  and 
I've  heard  singing  all  over  America."  I  interrupted  to  thank 
him.  "Don't  thank  me,"  he  yelled  back.  "I  thank  you."  By 
this  time  1  was  yelling,  too.  I  screamed,  "What's  your  name?" 

"MacKinlay  Kantor." 

"The  writer?" 

"Sure." 
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"I've  just  finished  The  Voice  of  Bugle  Ann/' 

"You  did!"  He  yelled  to  someone  with  him,  "Irene!  He  just 
finished  Bugle  Ann."  He  laughed  aloud  and  shouted,  "Burl, 
I'm  gonna  be  in  New  York  in  a  few  weeks.  Where  can  I  get  in 
touch  with  you?  I  want  you  to  meet  Carl." 

"Who's  Carl?" 

"Sandburg.  He'll  go  crazy  over  your  stuff.  Give  me  your  ad- 
dress. I  want  to  be  friends  with  you." 

And  so  it  was  to  be.  I  heard  the  click  of  the  receiver  as  he 
hung  up  in  Florida. 

I  am  being  heard  at  last,  I  thought  excitedly  as  I  left  the 
studio.  They  are  hearing  me  all  over  America.  Thousands  and 
thousands  are  getting  to  know  these  songs.  I  felt  buoyant.  My 
steps  felt  light,  my  heart  thumped  within  me,  my  ears  heard 
every  sound.  The  brightness  of  being  alive  stung  my  senses  as 
I  walked  down  the  street.  The  street  was  filled  with  people. 
I  felt  myself  moving  faster.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  to  run.  The  cool 
air  streamed  through  my  nostrils.  I  felt  strong.  I  felt  strong 
enough  to  move  great  heavy  things.  The  people  were  hearing 
me!  "I  don't  know  where  the  road  leads,  but  I'm  on  my 
way.  .  .  ." 

New  York,  July,  1940 


Chicago  j  May,  1945 

I  looked  into  the  mirror  of  my  dressing  room.  The  protrud- 
ing light  bulbs  that  outlined  its  edges  showed  every  wrinkle 
and  hair,  and  I  made  a  few  faces  at  myself.  I  wondered  about 
the  outcome  of  opening  night  with  myself  as  the  star  of  a  big 
musical  show.  I  had  played  this  show,  Sing  Out  Sweet  Land, 
for  several  months  in  New  York  but  here  in  Chicago  I  had 
headline  billing,  and  more  responsibility  for  the  show's  success 
was  on  my  shoulders.  In  my  mirror  I  could  see  reflected  behind 
me  the  dull  bare  walls  of  the  room  broken  only  by  the  bright 
colors  of  my  costumes  hanging  in  one  corner.  Here  and  there 
on  the  walls  were  scrawled  the  names  of  actors  and  the  dates 
they  had  played  at  this  theater.  "Maybe  I'll  put  mine  up  be- 
fore I  go,"  thought  I.  From  the  door  back  of  me  came  a  knock 
and  I  called,  "Come  in."  Phil  Coolidge,  a  fellow  actor,  poked 
his  head  in.  "It's  about  all  over,  my  boy,"  he  said;  "the  Ger- 
mans are  retreating  on  all  fronts."  "That's  good  news,"  I 
answered.  He  closed  the  door  and  I  began  smearing  grease 
paint  on  my  face.  How  wonderful  it  will  be  when  it's  all  over 
and  the  boys  can  come  home  to  their  families,  I  reflected. 

248 
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When  I  had  finished  putting  on  my  make-up  and  was  look- 
ing at  my  handiwork  with  satisfaction,  there  was  another 
knock  at  the  door.  I  heard  voices,  familiar  voices,  outside. 
"Come  in,"  I  yelled.  The  door  opened  and  there  stood  Frank 
Ives,  my  father,  and  with  him  the  whole  family.  I  jumped  up 
to  embrace  them  all.  They  were  happy  and  excited. 

After  the  confusion  of  greeting  there  came  that  awkward  mo- 
ment of  silence  when  no  one  had  a  word  to  offer.  My  brother 
broke  the  silence  with  a  self-conscious,  "Well,  how  have  you 
been?"  Then  we  all  laughed  and  everyone  talked  at  once. 

"How  does  it  feel  to  have  your  name  up  in  lights?"  my  sister 
Argola  inquired. 

I  answered,  "I  can  tell  you  better  after  the  show  tonight. 
Those  lights  can  be  turned  off  by  the  pull  of  a  little  switch, 
you  know." 

"Bern'  famous  is  all  right,  I  guess,"  warned  my  father,  "but 
watch  yourself  that  you  don't  get  notorious."  Everyone  laughed 
at  Dad  but  he  had  a  good  point;  Dad  had  a  notorious  brother 
about  whom  not  much  was  ever  said  in  the  family. 

"What  do  you  do  in  the  show  in  all  these  fancy  colored  pants 
you  got  there?"  Dad  wanted  to  know. 

"Why  I'm  singing  'Foggy  Foggy  Dew/  'Big  Rock  Candy 
Mountain,'  'Going  Down  the  Road  Feeling  Bad,'  'Blue  Tail 
Fly'  and  lots  of  others.  .  .  ." 

"Well,  I  can  see  I'm  gonna  like  this,"  approved  Dad.  "Are 
you  singing  my  favorite?  'Barbara  Allen?'  " 

I  confessed  I  wasn't. 

"Do  you  remember  how  your  grandmother  used  to  sing 
that?"  Mother  asked. 

Dad  said,  "I  think  that's  one  she'd  outdo  Burl  on."  I  agreed. 
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"Grandmother  was  a  fine  singer,"  I  said.  "If  I  can  get  a  little 
of  her  stuff  in  my  songs  out  there  tonight  I'll  do  okay." 

The  door  bounced  noisily  open  and  before  I  could  deter- 
mine who  she  was,  a  female  shrieked  a  loud  Hollywood-type 
"Darling"  and  rushed  in.  My  family  gave  way  before  her  as 
she  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck.  By  the  beautiful  odor  of 
her  hair  I  recognized  Juanita.  Juanita,  the  girl  who  once  called 
the  ballads  "moss-grown  and  corny." 

"Darling,  let  me  look  at  you."  She  held  me  at  arm's  length. 
"You  are  a  big,  wonderful  man,"  she  declared. 

I  glanced  at  my  family.  They  were  standing  together  in  one 
corner,  uneasy  and  embarrassed  at  this  intrusion  that  excluded 
them.  "This  is  Miss  Crane." 

I  introduced  juanita  to  them  one  by  one.  She  was  overly 
cordial  and  talked  a  mile  a  minute  about  how  she  felt  that  she 
knew  each  one  so  well.  "Burl  has  told  me  so  much  about  you.  I 
was  nearly  a  part  of  your  family  once,  you  know."  At  this  re- 
mark six  pairs  of  eyes,  which  had  been  glued  on  Juanita, 
shifted  their  gaze  to  me,  their  foreheads  lifted  in  question.  I 
was  glad  I  wore  make-up,  I  felt  myself  getting  red. 

Juanita  turned  her  back  to  them  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"I'm  so  proud  of  you.  I  knew  you  would  do  it.  Now  you  are  in 
the  big  time.  You  are  a  celebrity.  By  the  way,  there  will  be  lots 
of  celebrities  backstage  after  the  show,  won't  there?  Can  I 
come  back?" 

"Sure,"  I  answered  without  enthusiasm. 

"Are  you  doing  anything  afterward?"  she  asked.  "Would  you 
like  to  have  a  bite  and  drink  with  me?" 

I  said  I  was  sorry,  it  was  impossible. 
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"Oh.  I  suppose  there'll  be  a  party  or  reception  for  you  after- 
ward?" 

How  I  wished  that  she  would  go.  "I'm  taking  my  folks  out.  I 
haven't  seen  them  for  a  long  time." 

She  nodded  to  let  me  know  she  appreciated  this.  "Dear  Burl. 
I've  followed  your  career  every  step,  Burl.  I  was  at  your  Town 
Hall  concert  in  New  York.  I  thought  it  was  magnificent.  There 
were  personal  reasons  why  I  couldn't  come  back  to  congratu- 
late you.  My  husband  took  me  to  Cafe  Society  one  night  when 
you  were  singing  there,  too." 

"Oh,  so  you  did  marry  that  producer?" 

"Yes.  But  we're  divorced  now.  Oh,  Burl,  I  was  a  fool.  A  fool." 
She  looked  up  at  me  with  both  eyes  widened  in  what  she  con- 
sidered an  innocent  appeal.  I  remembered  that  look  but  it  had 
lost  its  punch.  She  continued,  "Call  me  when  you're  through 
tonight.  I'm  at  the  Croydon.  I'll  wait  for  you.  Promise." 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  said. 

She  went  to  the  door,  nodded  to  my  family,  turned  and  said, 
"I'll  be  there." 

She  went  out. 

Before  I  could  say  anything  my  father  said,  "I  don't  very 
often  butt  into  another  fellow's  affairs  but  my  advice  to  you 
would  be  to  get  shed  of  that  one." 

"I  did,  Dad.  Six  years  ago,  or  rather  she  got  shed  of  me." 
Everyone  laughed  and  relaxed.  We  were  interrupted  by  a  loud 
knock.  "Fifteen  minutes,  Mr.  Ives.  Curtain  going  up  in  fifteen 
minutes." 

"We  better  get  down  and  find  our  seats,"  Mother  said. 

I  stopped  them.  "Just  a  minute  more.  Do  you  remember 
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Miss  James,  my  old  schoolteacher  when  I  was  in  the  second 
grade?" 

Yes,  they  all  remembered.  Mother  remarked  that  she  was  in 
her  eighties  now  and  nearly  blind. 

"Well,  I  got  a  letter  from  her.  Here,  Argola,  read  it  aloud." 
Argola  took  the  letter  from  its  envelope,  slowly  deciphered  the 
old  lady's  shaky  handwriting: 

Dear  Burl  Ives, 

I  am  told  that  you  are  on  the  stage  in  Chicago.  I  hope 
this  letter  reaches  you.  I  have  a  message  for  you.  Here 
it  is:  I  think  it  is  an  exceedingly  fine  thing  that  you  sing 
such  beautiful  songs  on  the  radio  for  people  to  listen 
to. 

Your  former  teacher, 
Emma  James 

I  stood  in  the  wings.  The  cast  was  assembled  on  the  stage 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  the  curtain  would  go  up.  The 
orchestra  played  the  Overture,  made  up  of  the  various  folk 
melodies  woven  throughout  the  play.  First  the  trumpet,  then 
the  strings.  The  reeds  came  in,  then  the  whole  ensemble  took 
up  the  melody.  It  was  "The  Blue  Tail  Fly,"  the  song  with 
which  I  had  become  identified.  The  orchestra  finished  with  a 
trumpet  crescendo  and  rolling  drums.  There  was  a  moment 
of  silence,  the  cast  froze  in  their  proper  places  and  I  heard  the 
low  rumble  of  a  rising  curtain.  The  play  started  and  beyond 
the  blinding  footlights  was  a  full  house.  In  the  front  row  I 
could  make  out  my  family. 

I  heard  my  cue  and  walked  on-stage.  As  the  bright  lights  hit 
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my  eyes,  the  sound  of  the  audience's  approval  came  to  my  ears. 
The  story  of  the  play  unfolded.  The  play  was  based  on  the 
repertoire  of  folk  songs  which  I  was  helping  to  make  known  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  whom  they  belonged. 

The  time  came  for  me  to  sing  my  first  song,  the  "Foggy, 
Foggy  Dew."  I  had  once  spent  a  night  in  jail  for  singing  this 
song  in  a  public  park  out  West.  This  incident  was  far  away  as 
I  glanced  down  at  my  family  and  saw  their  eager  faces.  Then  I 
excluded  everything  except  the  song  from  my  mind.  What 
was  around  me  faded  into  dimness.  I  lost  my  sense  of  self,  all 
of  my  energy  and  imagination  condensed  into  a  character  who 
was  telling  of  the  woman  he  had  loved.  Through  me,  like  a 
current,  emotion  and  words  and  story  flowed.  Between  the 
audience  and  me,  I  lifted  poetry  and  music  as  one  would  hold 
up  a  fine  and  rare  jewel  for  all  to  behold. 
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